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SCENE. — An Apartment. Large door in flaJt^ b., vnih a double curtain 
Jianging on each side of it— -at IL. in flai^ a door leading into a conserva- 
tory, which is seen beyond — at L. u. e., the general door of entrance — 
between this door and l. 1 £. a fireplace — doorSy B. u. E. and b. 2 e. 
— a pianOf sofa^ easy chair, table, S^c, S^c, 

MATII.DA Jones discovered dttsting the furniture. Enter Mbs. Fuddi- 

FOOT, door, L. u. E. 

Mrs, P, (as she enters.) Tilda ! Tilda, I say. 

MatiL Ifo^ilda, if you please, ma'am ! Tm rather particular about 
my Mat. You were going to say summut, ma'am ? 

Mrs. P. Summut ! it's really high time you left off murdering the 
Queen's English in that way, Tilda. 

Matil. Mat, please ma'am ! 

Mrs, P. You have now been three months in my service, where the 
very best English is always spoken — the pure unadulterated mother 
tongue. 

Matil. Well, mum, in three months more I shall speak your moth- 
er's tongue, like one o'clock, as your nephew, Mr. Horatio Thomas, 
calls it. 

Mrs. P. " Like one o'clock ! " My nephew may use words which 
you may not. I engaged you from a serious family in the country, 
where, I am sure, you could not have picked up any such expres- 
sions ! 

Matil. No, ma'am, I never picked up nothing there, 'cause they 
never kept no company. 

Mrs. P. Now listen to me, Tilda — I mean Ma^-ilda ! 

Matil. Yes, ma'am ! 

Mrs. P. I'm going out — how do I look ? 

MatU. Jolly! 

Mrs. P. «• Jolly ! " "Well, there's no harm in that expression. Now 
listen — I shall not be back till late. 

Matil. Eight, ma'am ? 

Mrs. P. LxUe ! but I can trust you, for you never talk to the police- 
man as the generality of London servants do ! 

MatU. Not I, ma'am, (aside.) I prefers the butcher, 

Mrs. P. In short, you've too much respect for yourself I 

Matil, I believe you, my boy. 
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10 AUNT CHABLOTTE's MAID. 

Matil. He's not a dragoon. 

Spark, I didn't say he was a dragoon ! I repeat, where did you 
pick up that Sapper and Miner? 

Matil, He's a Life Guardsman. 

Spark, I said a Life Guardsman. 

Matil, He don't come here for me — he is fat Sarah's cousin. Cruel 
Horatio Thomas, to suspect your poor Matilda ! {taking out handker- 
chieff and sobbing,) 

Spark, (aside.) Now she's going to blubber, (taking handkerchief 
from her^ and wiping his eyes.) But I don*t suspect you. (aside,) One 
of Aunt Charlotte's best cambric handkerchiefs, (seeing Matilda, w/io 
has seated herself in the arm-chair before the fire,) Now she's making 
herself comfortable in Aunt Charlotte's arm-chair, (looks at watch,) 
Seven o'clock, and I promised to be with Fanny at a quarter past 
seven — if I could only manage to slip out. (putting on his hat, and 
making for door, l.) 

Matil, Horatio Thomas ! 

Spark, £h ? (stopping, and taking off his hat, which he ?iolds behind 
him.) 

Matil, Put some coals on the fire, there's a dear — you'll find the 
scuttle outside the door. (faUing back in the arm-chair, and turning 
Qoer the leaves of a book,) 

Spark, (aside,) Was it to hand about coal-scuttles that I put on 
straw-colored kids and a white choker — this is the result of familiar- 
izing oneself with one's servant. Oh, if I could only get back my 
portrait and that lock of my hair — wouldn't I — (makes a face at her, 
goes out at c. D., then returns with large coal-scuttle fuU of coals, which Ae 
dashes dovm niear the fireplace, then takes a shovel, and puts some on.) 

Matil, Another shovelful, dear ! 

Spark, Oh, bother ! (takes up scuttle, and empties it on fire, then 
dashes it dovm again — aside,) Nice sort of work this for a gentleman 
in straw-colored kids and a white choker, (looking at watch,) Quarter 
past seven — I must be off. (puts on his hat, and is making for the 
door,) 

Matil. Where are you going ? 

Spark, Why, I just remember, I'v^ important business at the Man- 
sion House with the First Lord of the Admiralty — I mean the Turk- 
ish Ambassador. 

Matil. Nonsense — he can wait — give me that footstool, ^here's a 
dear. 

Spark, (dignified,) Really, Miss Jones — 

Matil, Now look shajrp — frou're so precious slow. 

Spark, (taking up footstool — aside.) As I said before, this comes of 
familiarizing oneself with one's servant, (aloud, and jmtting footstool 
down before her.) There's your stool ! 

Matil. Thank' ee, dear, (extending herself in the arm-chair,) This is 
what I call comfortable. Horatio Thomas, come and sit by me, there's 
a dear — you shall have the footstool — there I 

Spark, I thank you, but having, as I said before, important business 
at the West India Docks with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, (^put^ 
Ung on his hat, and going ^ 

Matil, (impatiently.) Do as I tell you, and come and sit by me. 
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Spark, (banging hat down on fable.) I'm coming ! (aside.) A pretty 

contemptible figure I must cut with my straw-colored kids and white 

cnvat ; but, as I said before, this comes of familiarizing oneself with 

one's servant, (sits on footstool, and looking at his toalch.) Half past 

seven. Oh, if I only knew where she keeps, that portrait, and that 
infernal lock of hair. 

MatiL Homtio Thomas, dear. 

^rk. WeU! (sulkUy.) 

Maiil, Ain't it prime to sit together, and warm our toes by the 
iire^eh ? 

Spwk, Yes, remarkably prime, (aside.) I don't know that I ever 
endured greater muscular agony in all my life, (sitting on footstool, 
with his knees up to his chin.) 

Matil, Now I tell you what, you shall sing me a song — something 
tender and sentimental: 

Spark, (getting up.) You really must excuse me ; but having, as I 
said before, important business at the National Gallery with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury — 

Matil. Do you hear what I say ? Sing me a song, dir^c^ly. 

Spark, (going towards piano — aside.) As I've observed once or twice 
already, this comes of familiarizing oneself with one's servant. Where 
the devil she can have put that portrait and that lock of hair, I can't 
imagine, (sitting down — aloud.) I'll give you the last new ballad. 
(stHking up, ad libitum,) •* We won't go home till morning," &c. 

MatiL (starting, and stopping her ears.) That will do — I have had 
enough of that. 

Spark, Oh, you've had enough, have you r but / haven't, so here 
goes again. ** For she's a very good fellow," &c. (banging on ths 
piatw, and singing at the top of his voice.) 

MatiL Come away, do ! (pulling him away from piano.) Horatio 
Thomas, dear, I want you to teach me the last new dance — what do 
you call it ? ** Pop goes the Measles " } 

Spark. The measles I the weasel ! (aside.) People would hardly 
credit the humiliating results of familiarizing oneself with one's ser- 
vant. Here am I — Horatio Thomas Sparkins — five hundred pounds 
a year — no profession. — turning dancing master, and teaching a ser- 
Tant *♦ Pop goes the Weasel." (aloud.) Come along ! (Dance.) (after 
dance.) Wheugh ! I haven't a bit of breath left in my body — 
* this is another of the agreeable results of familiarizing oneself with 
one's servant. 

MatiL By-the-by, where was you got to last night ? 

Spark. Where I was got to ! — I was at the opera. 

Matil. The Hopora ! And what did you see ? 

Spark. Oh — I saw Sardanapalus — no — I saw the Dona del Lago. 

Matil. Did you ! Sit down, and tell me all about it. 

Spark. All about it — it'd puzzle me to tell her anything about it. 
f^looking at watch.) 1 really can't keep the Chairman of the Middlesex 
^Sessions waiting any longer. 

MatU. Nonsense ! Now begin ! 

Spark. Well, then, after the overture, the curtain rises, and dis- 
covers a mountainous country in the — Bay of Biscay, with Mount 
Yesavitts in, the distance. Well, a flourish of trumpets is heard, and 
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Spark, Quite delighted — flattered, I'm sure, (looking tmxiousfy tO' 
tDordt L. 0.) Suppose we adjourn to the drawmg-room 1 

Re-enter Major, o. from r. 

Major. With all my heart ; and we'll get up a dance, and a chorus, 
till Pivot the lawyer comes, with the marriage settlements in his 
pocket — eh, you young rogue ? {poking Horatio.) Come along. 

[Exit with Fanny — SIrs. Puddifoot and guests^ c. to r. 

Spark, Pivot with the marriage settlements — Matilda with the cur- 
tains — and Fanny here. Pve half a mind to rush to the nearest rail- 
way station, jump into the first train that starts, and go straight ahead 
somewhere or other. Here she comes. 

Enter Matilda, toith white curtains, r. 

Matil. Hollo ! you've not taken down the red 'uns. (pointing,') 

Spark, No ! (aside,) I must get her out of the way somehow or 
other, (suddenly,) Matilda, listen — Aunt Charlotte is out of the way 
— we've got the evening before us, so let's go out and enjoy ourselves. 
How do you' like the idea, eh ? 

Matil, Oh, first-rate — where shall we go ? ^ 

Spark, Cremorne or Exeter Hall ! 

Matil, I vote for Cremorne. You're a dear, good, kind duck of a 
dear ! so come along, (taking his arm,) 

Spark, What, together ? no, no, consider your reputation. No, no, 
we'll meet somewhere or other in half an hour ! let's see — suppose 
we say Temple Bar or Battersea Bridge ! 

Matil. I will be at Temple Bar ! 

Spark, And if by chance you should get there before me, (aside,) 
which you probably will — 

MatU, I'll wait till you come. 

Spark, Do, there's a dear ! (aside,) She'll wait till I come ! that's 
satisfactory ! 

Matil, Good by ! PU run and put on my bonnet, and slip out up 
the area steps. B.ecollect Temple Bar, and I will wait for you — 

Spark, Till I come. Be sure you wait till I come. 

Matil, Of course ; and then for Cremorne. [Exitt l. u. e. 

Spark, Tol de rol — tol de rol ! Ha, ha, ha ! I've managed that 
little affair to my entire satisfaction, and now for my darling Fanny ; 
but let me see that I'm all correct first, (arranging his cravat before 
glass, and standing on arm-chair, dancing all the time,) La, la, la, la ! 

Enter. Major Volley, c. from r. 

Major, Halloa I what the deuce is he at now ? he's dancing the 
polka on an arm-chair, (aloud,) Zounds ! what are you doing up 

there? 

Spark, Up here ! so I am, I declare. If you were as happy as I am, 
you'd be glad to get up anywhere, (jumps,) Toothache all gone ! 

Major. Well, I congratulate you on having got rid of a nuisance. 

Spark, Yes, my nuisance left me about two minutes and a half ago 
(aside,) for Temple Bar. (aloud,) So now for my adorable Fanny. 
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Major, By-the-by, Horatio, Fanny thinks you rather a lukewarm 
8ort of a lover. 

Spark, Oh, does she ? 

Major, Yes, here she is ! 

Spark, Is she } (aside.) Then I'll astonish her ! 

Enter Fanny, c. Jrom e. 

Tanny, Papa, you're wanted to make up a rubber. 

Major, Very well ! (aside to Sparkins.) Now here's a chance for 
you — d — n it, Horatio, go it a bit. 

Spark, (aside,) She thinks me lukewarm, does she ? then I tPtU go 
it a bit — several bits, (advancing behind Fanny, and kissing her,) 

Fanny, (screaming.) Ah 1 oh, Mr. Sparkins. 

Spark, I'm afraid you find me timid — shy ; but I can't help it — 
extreme diffidence is my failing ! (kisses her again.) 

Enter Matilda, l. tt. e., in bonnet atid shawl — seeing him kiss Fanny, 

throws off her shawl, and sits near table, 

Fanny, (trying to get away,) Really, Mr. Sparkins ! 

Spark. Call me not Sparkins — call me your Horatio Thomas, for I 
am your Horatio Thomas, and you will be your Horatio Thomas's 
Fanny ! (falling on his knees, and kissing her hands — aside.) And to 
think of that unhappy Matilda Jones cooling her heels under Temple 
Bar all this while. 

Fanny, Hark ! jwipa is calling me. [Runs otit c. to b. 

Spark, (who has not seen Fanny's exit — seizing Matilda, who has 
came down and taken Fanny's place.) Never mind your papa, my 
adorable Fanny, but say, say when you will be — (looking up and see- 
ing her.) the devil ! 

Matil, (with assumed quietness^ So, sir, you send me to cool my 
heels under Temple Bar, do you ? Very well, then look out for 
squalls, that's all. (going after Fanny.) 

Spark, (stopping her,) Where are you going ? 

Matil, To revenge myself by showing your portrait to your adorable 
Fanny. 

Spark, (throwing himself before her,) Matilda Jones, beware ! if you 
cross the threshold of that door, it shall be over your own body — I'm 
desperate — mad — frantic — whoorah ! (advancing towards her, and 
flourishing his arms.) 

Matil, (screaming,) Ah ! help ! murder ! police ! (falls into his 
arms.) 

^park. Zounds ! she's fainted ! 'Tilda — 'Tilda ! don't be a fool ! 
I'd slap her hands, only I can't. Will any one dome and slap this 
woman's hands } 

Mrs, P, (without, B.) Horatio Thomas, where are you ? 

Spark, Zounds ! Aunt Charlotte'.s voice, (seizing up Matilda, and 
running about with her.) Where shall I take her to ? what shall I do 
with her ? (shouting,) Will any one tell me what to do with her } 
I'd put her in. the cistern, only we haven't got one. 

Mrs, P. Hoititio Thomas, I say. 
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Spark, Oh, lud ! {rushing off with ^Iatilda, and runs up against 
Pivot, who enters, c. from r.) 

Pivot. Halloa ! what do I see ? 

Spark, (to Pivot.) Silence ! not a word, or Til strangle you. (rush- 
ing off into his room, r., with Matilda.) 

Pivot, (astonished,) " Strangle ! " he distinctly said ** strangle." 

Enter Mrs. Puddifoot, c. from r. 

Mrs, P. Matilda ! Matilda, I say — (seeing Pivot.) Ah ! Mr. Pivot, 

Pivot, (suddenly,) No, ma'am, I haven't seen anything — I haven't 

seen anything — I haven't heard anything — I don't know anything -— 

'pon my honor, ma'am. Good evening, ma'am ! (aside,) ** Strangle ! '* 

he distinctly said ** strangle ! " (makes his escape at door, c. to r.) 

Mrs, P, Why, what's the matter with the man ? 

Enter Major Volley, c. from r. 

Major, Where the deuce is he ? Do you know your nephew is a 
very extraordinary young man ? There's no keeping him in one place 
for two minutes together. 

Mrs, P, I thought he was-in the drawing-room. 

Major, Deuce a bit ! we shall find him perched up on some article 
of furniture or other, I'll be bound. 

Re-enter Sparkins, from r. d. 

Spark, (very pale, and carrying a large broum pitcher,) Such a ter- 
rific scene ! She no sooner came to herself than she threatened to 
drown herself in the wash-hand basin, upon which I laid violent 
hands on the pitcher of water, and here it is ! (seeing Major.) Zounds ! 
the Major, (hiding the pitcher behind him,) 

Major, So I've found you at last, eh ? 

Mrs, P, Yes, and you must come to the drawing-room, and sing 
your favorite song, the «* Ship on Fire." 

Spark, (aside,) Sing the •* Ship on Fire " with a pitcher of water in 
my hand ? 

Mrs, P, By-the-by, we can't make up a game of speculation for the 
want of counters. I think they must be in your room, (going towards 
door, R.) 

Spark, (rushing and placing himself before door,) No, no, no ! you'll 
find them in that table drawer — there ! (Mrs. P. goes to table.) 

Enter Fanny, c. from b, 

Fanny, Now, Mr. Sparkins, are you going to sing, or not ? 

^Mi'k, Yes — -certainly — most happy — but r— (aside to Major 
Volley, in a mysietious whisper,) There ! (putting the pitcher in his 
Jiand,) Hush ! not a word ! You understand ! (runs out with Fanny, 
C. to R.) 

Major, Halloa I a pitcher ! (upsetting water over his legs,) Zounds I 
here, stop ! (shouting after him,) 

Mrs, P, Heyday! what's the matter ? why, Major, what have you 
got there } 
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Major, Here ! who, I — that is — (betciidered,) 

Mrs, P. ITie man's had too much negus, and yet Tm sure it was 
weak enough I (aloudJ) You may well have recourse to a pitcher of 
water, sir — drink it, sir — every drop, sir — it will do you good, sir. 
Ugh ! [Exitt c. to B. 

Major, The woman's mad ! but why the deuce did my son-in-law 
deposit this ponderous pitcher in my hands ? 

Enter Pivot, c. from r. 

Pivot. Major, you'lt make one at a rubber at sixpenny shorts. 

Major, Certainly, but — {aside to him, and in a mysterious whisper,') 
There-! {putting the pitcher into his hands,) Hush ! not a word — you 
miderstand ! 

Pivot. What's this ? a pitcher ! Major ! Major ! what the deuce 
shall I do with it. (looking about at back for a place to deposit the 
pitcher^ 

Re-enter Sparkins, c, from r. 

Spark, {speaking off as he enters.) There are thirteeji more verses, 
but I can't remember them, {to Audience.) No wonder — I can think 
of nothing but that unhappy creature I left stretched in a state of 
insensibility on the hearth-rug. 

Pivot, {at R. D.) Suppose I put the pitcher in here ! what do I see ? 
a woman ! 

Spark, {running to him^ and swinging him round, upsetting the contents 
of the pitcher over him,) ^ush ! not a word, or I'll sixangle you I 
(runs into room, r., slamming door after him.) 

Pivot, {after a short pause,) Well, during the thirty years I've prac- 
tised as an attorney, I'll venture to assert, affirm, and declare that — 
Zounds ! here he is again ! {seeing Sparkins at r., runs off unth pitcher, 

C. to R.^ 

Enter Sparkins, b. 

Spark. It's all right. I've not only persuaded M&tilda that my mar- 
riage with Fanny is broken off, but I've actually prevailed on her to 
retire to her attic for the night — but she insists on having her bed 
warmed first — and no wonder, for I threw such a quantity of water 
on her face to bring her to, that I've given her a dreadful cold in the 
^ead. Let me see, where the deuce is tiie warming-pan ? I think it's 
in Aunt Charlotte's room, {goes into room, l. 1 e., and brings in warm- 
ing-pan — goes td fireplace, and scrapes some coals into the warming-pan,) 
ThafUdo! 

Fanny, (without.) Mr. Sparkins ! 

Spark. Zounds ! here's Fanny, {hiding the warming-pan behind him, 
the handle thrust up his coat, and the pan hanging down between his coat 
tails — 

Enter Fanny, c. from r. 

Fanny, Well, Mr. Sparkins, you seem to forget that you invited me 
for the first polka, (music of polka heard.) 

Spark. The first } no, the second I (sudderUy,) Ah ! 

2» 
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Fanny, What's the matter ? 

Spark. Nothing ! {aside.) The warming-pan's red hot, Fm sure it is. 

Enter Major, c. from b. 

Major, Well, Fanny, so you've found your partner, I see ! 

Spark, (running to her^ still concealing the warming-pan behind him,) 
Yes, here we are, ( putting his arms round her toaist,') practising the 
polka, (dancing with he7\ the pan dangling behind him — in passing the 
Major, he stops, grasps his arm.) There ! (givinghim the warming-pan,") 
Hush ! not a word — you understand ! {takes Yk.'S'sy'b waist, and exit 
dancing, c, to b.) 

Major, A warming-pan ! damn it ! that's worse than the pitcher ; 
what does it all mean ? will anybody tell me what it all means ? (rtma 
off after Spabkins, calling after him — runs'up against 

Mbs. Puddifoot, enters c. from b. 

Mrs, P. Ah ! (screaming.) 

Major. A thousand pardons — but hush ! not a word ! you under- 
stand ! there ! (puts the pan in her hands, and rushes off c. to B.) 
Mrs, P, (shouting.) ISlajor — Major! (running about.) 

Enter Pivot, c. from B 

Pivot. What's the matter, my dear madam ? 

Mrs. P. Matter ! run after the major ! no ! hush ! not a word — 
you understand ! there ! (puts the pan into his hands, and runs after 
Major, c. to b.) 

Pivot. No, d — n it ! I can't stand this ! first a pitcher, then a warm- 
ing-pan. (runs about.) 

Enter Matilda, b. d. 

Matil. What can keep Horatio Thomas so long ? why does he not 
come with the warming-pan ? (seeing Pivot.) Oh, thank'ee, my good 
man — I will give you sixpence next time, (about to take the warming- 
pan.) 

Pivot, (indignant.) Good man ! do you know who I am, young 
woman ? I'm Jeremiah John Pivot, attomey-at-law, come to draw 
up the marriage settlements. 

Matil. Marriage settlements ! 

Pivot. Yes, between Horatio Thomas Sparkins, bachelor, and Fanny 
Volley, spinster. 

Matil, Ah ! (faints on his shoulder — then suddenly starts upright 
€igain, grasps him by the arm, and drags him forward.) Listen to me, 
old 'un — I don't wish to hurt you, but if you don't prevent this mar- 
riage, I'll kiU you. 

Pivot. Help I murder ! (rushes out, c. to B., dragging the warming- 
pan after him.) 

Matil. So, then, the marriage is not broken off I Oh, Horatio 
Thomas, haven't I just got a rod in pickl6 for you } 
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Enter Mrs. Puddifoot, c. from a. 

Mrs. P, Oh, here you are, Matilda — come here ! here are the 
bracelets, {giving cctse,^ When I ring the bell, you'll bring them in, 
and present them to Miss Fanny Volley with Horatio Thomas's com- 
pliments ! It'll be an agreeable surprise for her I 

Matil. Yes, ma'am I 

Mn. P. Bemember, you are hot to come in till I ring the bell. 

\Exitt c. to R. 

Mettil. Very well, ma'am, (aside.) Now to fetch tne good-for- 
nothing wretch's portrait and the lock of his odious hair — perhaps 
when I present them to the dear creature, her surprise will not be so 
very agreeable. [Exit, l. 

Enter Sparkins, c. from r. 

Spark, Fanny dances like an angel ! I could have kept it up for an 
hour, only I suddenly recollected that that poor creature with a cold 
in her head w^as waiting all this time for the warming-pan. (looking 
about stage,) Where the deuce can the old Major have put it ? 

Major appears at door, r. c, toith the warming-pan in his hand. 

Major, Can what Pivot tells me be true ? *« Major Volley," said 
he, putting the warming-pan into my hands — I don't see why he 
should, but he did. " Major Volley," said he, •* it's my painful duty 
to inform you that I saw a youthful female come out of your intended 
son-in-law's room." 

Spark, Ah ! (seeing Major, goes to him, and lays hold of the end of 
warming-pan,) 'Thank ye, Major — sorry you should have had it m 
your hands so long, but — 

Major, (gravely,) Stand aside, sir. (turning towards R. n.) 

Spark, (suddenly.) Where are you going ? 

Major, (significantly.) To your room, sir. 

^fHirk, Pooh ! no, you can't — you shan't. 

Major, Shan't I (they struggle — the handle comes out, and the Major 
rushes into rooms, R. 3 E.) 

Spark, It's all over ! he'll find Matilda. I shall lose Fanny — 
zounds ! (tossing the hot warming-pan from hand to hand, and at last 
throws it into fireplace,) 

Enter Matilda, l. 

Matilda ! then you're not there ! of course not — as you're here, you 
can't be there, (anxiously looking towards r. d.) Why didn't you retire 
to your attic ? Let me entreat my poor suffering Matilda instantly to 
retire to her attic. 

McttiU (in a freezing tone.) Not till the suffering Matilda has obeyed 
her missuses' orders, and presented something she's got in her pocket 
to Miss Fanny Volley with Mr. Horatio Thomas's compliments. 

Spark, (aside,) She means the bracelets. 

Matil. (taking out a miniature from her right hand pocket, and hold- 
ing it up to Horatio.) Here it is ! 
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spark* {aside,') My portrait ! my lock of hair ? (suddenly,') Ma- 
tilda, give me that portrait — that lock of hair — and 1*11 .return you 
your letters, {producing letters — VLktildk shakes her head,) FU buy 
you ever so many shawls, and no end of bonnets — not ' one of which 
shall go on your head ! There ! 

Matil, Catch a weasel — (shaking her head,) 

Spark, Lots of dresses, loads of stockings, bushels of boots and 
shoes ! 

Matil. No, I want nothing but revenge ! — that FU have. FU wait 
tiU I hear the drawing-room bell, and then FU rather astonish your 
weak mind. [Exit, l., closing door. 

Spark. But Matilda I MatUda, I say ! 

Enter Major, from door r., unth Matilda's bonnet^ which he holds be^ 
hind his back -<— sees Horatio — crosses to Atm, arUl leads him to c. of 
stage. 

Major. Horatio Thomas Sparkins! as Fanny's only father — I meao. 
— only parent, I desire that you will at once, and without prevarica- 
tion, explain, solve, clear up, and elucidate this article of femsde attire 
which I've just discovered in your room, (holding up bonnet,) 

Spark, Well, I confess — I confess I am rather inclined to come to 
the conclusion that — it's a bonnet. 

Major, It is A bonnet, sir — but whose bonnet, sir ? 

Spark, (quietly,) Aunt Charlotte's. 

Major, No such thing! I saw it on the head of her lady's maid the 
day before yesterday. 

Spark. Very likely — the fact is that — I think somebody caUed me, 
(^oing up,) 

Major, (pulling him back.) No, no, I insist on your explaining this 
bonnet, sir — this bonnet, sir, sticks in my throat ! 

Spark, (aside.) I wish it did, with aU my heart ! (aloud.) You must 
know that the owner of that bonnet has got an imfortunate habit of — 
of walking in her sleep. 

Major. A somnambulist ! (suddenly,) By Jove ! here's a splendid 
opportunity of convincing them of the truth of the sublime science of 
mesmerism, (running to bell rope,) 

Spark, What are you going to do ? 

Major. Ring for her of course — I suppose she'd come. 

Spark, (pulling him away,) Fm horribly afraid she would — with my 
portrait in one hand and my lock of hair in another ! What's to be 
done ? I have it. (aloud to Major.) She's there — in that room — 
put her to sleep through the keyhole, (imitating mesmeric parses,) and 
then teU her to bring you some article or other — no matter what ? 

Major. I write ! what article ? 

Spark. For instance, my portrait^ and Ipck of my hair which I in- 
tended for Fanny ! they're locked up in Aunt Charlotte's work-box, 
and the key's in the china teacup on the mantelpiece ! now begin. 
(Major turns up his cuffs, and begins making violent passes from himself 
towards the door, increasing in energy.) Go it — keep it up ! 

Major. Wheugh ! it's very easy to say " go it " — " keep it up " — 
she must be in the mesmeric sleep by this time — so now to draw her 
into the room ! (begins again making violeni passes,) 
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Spark, Capital — I think she's coming, {laya hold of heU-rope^ and 
pulls the bell,) 

Major. Halloa ! Romebody rang. 
Spark, The people next door ! go it ! 

Enter Mbs. Puddifoot, Fanxtst, Pivot, ladies and gentlemen, S^*, o. 

from B. 

Spark, {seeing them,) Confound it, and Fve just rung the bell. 

Mrs, P, (observing Major's actions,) Mercy on me ! what's the mat- 
ter with the Major. 

Spark, (aside to them,) Hush ! slightly deranged, (touching his fore- 
head.) 

Mrs, P. (aside.) He's been at the negus again ! — now then to ring 
for Matilda, (rings bell, and Matilda enters slowly^ ^-t o,^ looks 'Stead- 
fast at HoBATio. Majob tvnis to company ^ and seems to explain to 
them his mesmeric experiment,) 

Spark, (aside.) Matilda ! (in an imploring tone^) 'Tilda ! 

Matil, Silence ! I come here for revenge. 

Spark, (aside.) She's got that infernal portrait, and that damned 
lock of hair in her pocket — it's all over with me. (sinking into a 
chair,) 

Major, (to the company,) Now you shall seef ahem! — (turning to 
Matilda, and making mesmeric motions,) Now, young woman, I charge' 
you answer me! (turning to company.) Of course you are aware that 
she's in a deep mesmeric trance all this while, (to Matilda.) What 
have you come here for ? 

Matil, (emphatically.) To expose a faithless monster in all his naked 
deformity ! (tJie company express astonishment.) 

Spark, (aside.) That's me ! I wish I was fifteen thousand miles off I 

Matil, I've got him in my pocket — I mean his portrait ! (looking 
^fiercely at him^ and at Fanny.) 

Spark, (aside.) Oh, for a trap-door ! I wouldn't even mind an earth- 
quake — anything to swallow me up ! 

Major. Halloa ! halloa ! what's that about a portrait ? (to Hobatio 
— suddenly and furiously.) So, sir ! I see it all — you are the faithless 
monster ! (to Matilda.) Tie portrait, quick ! where is it ? 

McUil. There ! (Jmnds miniature to Majob.) 

Spark. It's all over ! (faUs back.) 

Meyor. Now then ! (aU surround him.) Now, then, to know who 
this &ithless monster is. Heyday! what's this — who's this? A 
Lifeguardsman ! 

All. A Lifeguardsman ! Tol de rol ! tol de rol ! (dancing.) 

Matil. Oh, gemini ! I've gone and put my hand into the wrong 
pocket ! 

Spark, (to company.) And shall we allow — I repeat, shall we per- 
mit an innocent, a confiding female from the rural districts to be trifled 
with by a heartless, an inhuman Lifeguardsman ? Never ! (to com- 
pany.) Oblige me by saying — ** Never ! " 

AU. Never! 

Spark, (to Matilda.) Your wedding portion shall be our care! 
(aride to her.) Here's my share — your letters — (taking a bundle of 
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papers out of his pocket.) which I should only have to show to your 
Lifeguardsman — but which I will generously exchange for my por- 
trait and the lock of my hair. 

Matil, There ! {giving them to him,) 

Spark, There ! (giving papers to her,) 

Matil, What do I see ? A bundle of five pound notes ! Then you're 
a trump, after all ! 

Spark, The devil ! I've put my hand in the wrong pocket ! Never 
mind — I've learnt a lesson that's well worth the money, and that is, 
not to familiarize oneself with one's servants 1 And now polka ffen^ 
erale! Gentlemen, take your partners. Fanny — your hand. (aU I 
take partners^ except Major.) ! 

Major, Halloa ! halloa ! what shall I do for a partner ? 

Spark, I'll find you one. {taking Matilda's hand^ and addressing 
audience as he leads her to front,) Ladies and Gentlemen, I am going 
to introduce Matilda Jones to my worthy father-in-law ; but, as he's 
rather particular who he dances with, may I refer her to you, in the 
hope that yru will overlook her faults — 

Matil. And speak a kind word in favor of Aunt Chablottb's 
Mai2>. 

Musio — and polka danced by the Chabactebs. 
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SCENE. — Comfortable Apartment^ neatly furnished, Door^ c. ; doora^ 
B. and L. ; tables, chairs, and sofa, l. c. ; bretUcfast table, r. c., ot 
which are seated Seraphina, c, Wilhelmina, l. c, Mr. Noodle, 
-L. of table, Simon Squib, r. of table, 

Wilhel, Nothing more, thank you, aunt ; I have made an excellent 
breakfast. 

Seraph, And you, Mr. Squib, have eaten nothing. 

Simon, And tiiat is much more than I have lately taken, I assure 
you. Heigho ! 

Seraph. Brother, any more coffee ? 

Mr. N, No, thank you, Serry — I have had my usual five cups, 
(rising) and I never go beyond ; for even coffee should be taken in 
moderation. 

Simon, (aside, rising.) Oh, Lord ! he calls half a gallon of coffee a 
moderate dose ! 

Seraph, (calling,) Martha ! (all come fonoard,') 

Enter Martha, l. door, and takes away breakfast things, l. door. 

Seraph, (r.) I am sorry, Mr. Squib, to see you always so melan- 
choly. 

Simon, (r. c.) I am sickening for the mumps, I know I am. Mr. 
Noodle, you have used me shamefully. 

Mr. N, (l. c.) Bless me ! what do you mean ? 

Simon, Don't you call yourself my father's friend ? 

Mr, N, Certainly — our friendship dates from boyhood. 

Simon, Didn't you write to him that you had a fascinating niece } 

Mr. N. Well, was not that true ? 

Simon, Yes, but — 

Mr. N, And he replied, that he had a most delightful son. 

Simon. Yes, I know — and that was true, too : but didn't you 
also say that you were certain a mutual affection would arise between 
the two juveniles, if once they met ? 

Mr. N, And that is true, too. 

Simon. No, it isn't ; for I came to London, prepared to fall in love, 
and I did — for I found your niece a striking girl, but not at all struck 
with me ; and you ought to be ashamed of yourself for bringing mo to 
to^'n under fialse pretences. 

(3) 
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Wilhel, (l.) Pray, Mr. Squib, do not be angry with my uncle. I 
would love you if I could, but really — 

Mr, N, (l. c.) She can't — that is, she — she — in short, she can't : 
but you'll try, won't you, Willy ? just to please your old nunkey — 
who would so like to see the daughter of his poor brother wedded to 
the son of his old friend. 

Wilhel. (L.) Well, Mr. Squib and myself may be friends, too ; but 
for the rest — 

Simon, (b.) Friendship ! — pooh ! — I want love, and a good deal 
of it, and a woman's friendship is no use — it's as insipid as a loin of 
veal without any stuffing. 

Wilhel, {laughing.') Delightful comparison ! 

Simon. I've got a rival somewhere — I am sure of it ; and what's 
worse, he must be a very handsome and a remarkably agreeable fellow, 
or else before this I should certainly have cut him out. But, (crosses, 
li. c.) Miss Wilhelmina, don't let him cross my path ; for since I can't 
cut him out of your heart, hang me if I don't cut him out of the 
world ! 

Wilhel, (l.) Sir, you are becoming impertinent ! (goes up.) 

Mr, N, (l. c.) Don't be rude, Simon : though I believe you are 
right, and that Willy has a predilection for somebody, though she 
won't own it — 

Simon, (l.) You ought to have discovered that before you sent for 
me. Curse me, if it isn't one of the worst cases of swindling I ever 
met with. 

Mr. N. Come, come, don't be angry ; you know well that I am 
most anxious to see you one of my family. My niece will not .have 
you ; so what say you to my sister here ? 

Simon, (staging.) What ! 

Mr, N. She's an amiable creature. 

Seraph, (r. c. simpering.) Oh ! brother, how can you talk so ! 

Mr. N. How she has been suffered to remain so long single is a 
mystery to me. 

Simon, (aside.) It doesn't astonish me a bit. 

Mr, N, She is eVen now, I know, most anxious to be married. 

Simon, That isn't at all unlikely. 

Seraph, (simpering.) Oh ! brother, how can you say so ! — you 
know that tf inclined — 

Mr, N, To be sure she is no longer young. 

Seraph, (indignantly,) Brother ! 

Simon. Young ! no, I should think not : she is as old as my grand- 
mother, and not half so good looking. (Seraphixa flounces about in 
a rage.) 

Mr, N. Simon, Simon, I am ashamed of you ! and I insist that you 
instantly apologize, or — or — in short — apologize. 

Simon. Well, I — (o-osses to c.) I didn't mean to hurt her feelings. 

Mr. N. (l.) There, there, Serry — you hear. 

Simon, (c.) And I hope you will excuse me, ma'am, for calling 
you old. 

Mr. N. (with great satisfaction,) There, there. 

Simon. For we can't help our years, and, after all, I dare say you 
are not so old a^^ you look. (Seraphina shrieks and sinks into chair^ 
n. c. — WiLHEL.HiNA, R., cndcavors to console her.) 
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« 

Mr, N, Oh ! worse than ever ! — worse than ever ! Hold your 
tongue, sir ! — hold your tongue I (Simon goes t^.) 

Enter Martha, l. door. 

Oh, Martha, I have something to say to you — to you and to the 
new man-servant. Call him. 

Martha'. What, Benjamin ? 

Mr, N, (c.) No, no, John ; you know I arranged to call him John, 
for to have a servant named Benjamin is not convenient; it — it — in 
short, it's not convenient. 

Martha, (l. c.) No, nor it ain*t convenient to him to do any work, 
and he won't — does nothing but talk about his brother Bill. 

Mr, N. Bill ! a low term ! — it — it — in short, it's vulgar. His 
references were good : we must give him a fair trial, and I dare say he 
will improve. Call him. 

Martha, (calling as she goes.") John ! — d'ye hear — John ! 

[Exit^ L. door. 

Ben. (toithota.^ There ain't no such individual in the place. 

Mr. N, Come here, sir. 

E7iter Benjamin, l. door. 

Ben, Ah, you may call me sir ; that's more respectful. 

Mr, N. (c.) Once more, sir, let me tell you that your name is 
John. 

Ben. (l. c.) No, it ain't — it's Benjamin. 

Mr, N, I insist that while in this house you answer to the name of 
John. 

Ben. ril try, but 'twill be very difficult. I once changed my dog's 
name from Pincher to Towser, 'cause 'twas prettier, but it was full 
three months afore he'd wag his tail at it. 

Mr, N. Now, be sure you remember that John — 

Ben. Means Benjamin : but why not call me Ben r that would be 
short, and agreeable, and friendly, and familiar-like between us. 

Mr. N. No, John. I am determined to — to — in short, John — - 

Ben. Short John — very well. *Tisn't every chap that gets his 
master to stand godfather to him. 

Mr. N. And you must not object if I tell you in advance — 

Ben, Oh, no — I shan't object to anything in advance, if it's' only a 
quarter's wages. 

Jfr. iV^. Booby! 

Wilhel, (r., aMdet her eyes Jixed on Benjamin.) The likeness is 
amazing! 

Mr, N. Martha tells me you will do no work. 

Efen. Certainly not ; I haven't been used to it. 

Mr. N. Then why did you come here ? 

Ben. To try if the work would suit me. 

Mr, N, But you haven't tried the work. 

Ben. No, but I've looked at it, and I see it wouldn't agree with me. 

Mr. N. Then, pray, sir, what induced you to apply here? 

Ben. I'll tell you ; you see, brother Bill and me — 
I* 
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Mr, N, No, no ; never mind that — you shall have a week's fair 
trial, and if then — but, I had forgotten — I have an important letter 
to write. I'll speak to you and Martha presently. I shan't be long, 
I — I — in short, I shan't be long. [^Exit^ b. door, 

Simon, (has come forward^ l. — to Benjamin.) Ha, ha, ha ! It 
strikes me that you are a regular nondescript. 

Ben. Does it ; and you looks to me as if you was a little in that 
line yourself. 

WiUiel, (r., astdCi her eyes still fixed on Benjamin.) *Tis perfectly 
bewildering. 

Ben, (l. c, aside^ catching Wilhelmina's «yc.) How that young 
lady is a devouring of my phizygognomy ; she's discovered, perhaps, 
that I've seen better days, and admires me accordingly. It seems to 
me as if I'd seen her somewhere afore. There, she's staring again, 
and I don't like it — it's wulgar. [^Exit, l. door, 

Simon, (asidct doton L. corner,) How she fixed her eyes on that John 
Benjamin. It can't be possible that he's my rival ! If he was — 
(threatening — goes up,) 

Seraph, (c.) Wilhelmina, my love, how earnestly you fixed your 
gaze on that young man ! 

Wilhel, (r. c.) Yes ; you have not forgotten that, six months since, 
I went to Mrs. Bounceabout's soirie f 

Seraph. Certainly not ; for you confided to me the secret that, on 
that evening, a gentleman danced himself into your good graces, and 
you have, I am certain, been thinking of him ever since ; but, what 
then — 

Wilhel, Why, my dear aunt — 

Seraph, Ah, I see ; that is the man, and he has assumed the charac- 
ter of a servant to — 

Wilhel, Aunt, what can you be thanking of! The gentleman I 
danced with was tall and handsome, and this man — 

Seraph, Exactly — does not at all answer the description. My 
dear, I beg your pardon. 

Wilhel, But this John, or Benjamin, or whatever may be his name, 
is the perfect photograph of a person who was at that same party, and 
who appeared particularly intimate with — 

Seraph, The gentleman you danced with, as aforesaid — then, de- 
pend upon it, this friend — if he it really be — is here to aid in some 
way some sort of plot, and that you will soon see the — the gentle- 
man you danced with. 

Wilhel. Oh ! (pleased.) if I thought that — but, (crosses^ c.) I will 
call him, and if possible, resolve my doubts as to this likeness. John 1 
Mr. John ! 

Enter Benjamin, l. door, 

Ben, You're very polite ; but you mean Benjamin — yes, mum. 

Wilhel. (c.) Service is new to you, I think ? 

Ben. (l. c, aside,) She's found it out. There's no concealing one's 
natural dignity. 

Wilhel. You have moved in a different sphere ? 

Ben, Yes, and I've moved in a different coat, for I can't move at 
all in this. The servant that purceeded me must have been a little 'un. 
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WUhel, At Mrs. Bounceabout's, six months since — 

Ben, (asideJ) Then that's where I seed her, when I was there with 
brother Bill. 

WUhel, There was a gentleman who danced in an extraordinary 
manner, and who. altogether, made himself very conspicuous. 

Ben, (aside,) That was me ; when I goes out I likes to be some- 
body. 

WUhel, That same gentleman spoiled my new moire antique dress ; 
and, if I mistake not, you are he. 

Ben, No, I ain't, (aside,') It won't do to own it now, or she'll stop 
that moses antique out of my wages, (aloud,) Me, mum ! — no, mum, 
you've made a mistake, mum. I never would dance, and I never did 
go to no parties. 

WUhel, (aside to Seraphina.) He won't own it ; but I feel almost 
certain that — 

Seraphi (r. c, to Wilhelmina.) My dear, you were wrong to 
speak pf the dress, because — 

(th^ go up talking — Simon comes forward^ l.) 

Ben, (c.) That's the worst of going into society — one is sure to be 
recognized. 

Simon, (l., aside,) All that whispering is very suspicious — he is 
only a slavey (fixing his eyes on Benjamin), and very ugly ; but there's 
no accounting for a woman's taste. 

Ben, (aside.) Now, that chap's eying me — perhaps Ae'« a going to 
recognize me now ! 

Simon, (l. c.) Have you any reason to suppose that Miss Wilhel- 
mina is in love with you ? 

Ben, (c.) It wouldn't surprise me ; but it would be no use, for 
she's not my sort. 

Simon, Did you ever see her until you came here ? 

Ben, (aside,) Now he's trying the piunping dodge, (aloud.) Cer- 
tainly not — never ! 'tisn't likely, (aside,) It's very mean to make so 
much fuss about a moses antique ! 

Simon, (aside,) No, no ; it can't be this fellow, (aloud.) John, you 
are awfully ugly ! 

Ben, Well, now, that's very odd. 

Simon, What? 

Ben, Why, that's just what I was thinking about you — only I 
didn't like to say it. We're a pair of — ♦•handsome is as handsome 
does " — chaps : if you wants to see beauty, you should look at my 
brother Bill — you see brother Bill and me ! (Simon goes up^ 

Enter Mr. Noodle, r. door, 

Mr, N, Now, then, John. 

Ben, Benjamin — yes, sir. 

Mr, N, (c.) Silence ; — and Martha. Where is Martha ? 

Enter Martha, l, door, 

Martha, Here, sir. 

Mr, N, (c.) Good. Now, observe both of you : a gentleman 
named Fitz-Gullem will presently call — a good-looking, dashing in- 
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dividual ; show him into this room, and treat him with the utmost 
deference. 

Martha, (l. c.) Yes, sir — certainly, sir. 

Ben, (l.) We'll be sure to treat him with indifference, sir. 

Mr, N, Deference, booby ! respect and — 

Ben, Ah, that's what I've always been used to ; 'cause, you see, 
brother Bill and me — 

Martha, Go along, stupid ! 

(joea offj L. rfoor, pushing Benjamin before her — Seraphina and 
WiLHELMiNA advance, r. — Simon comes doton^ l. 

Mr, N, Now, ladies, that you are fortilied with a good breakfa<«t, T 
will tell you that, which, if revealed to you while fasting, might, per- 
haps, have harrowed up your vitals. 

Seraph, Oh ! I am all agitation ! 

Mr, N, Last night, returning towards home about half past ten 
o'clock, and making my way down an obscure street to shorten my 
road, I suddenly came upon a spectacle which almost froze me with 
horror. 

Wilhel, (b. c.) You terrify me, uncle ! what was it ? 

Mr. N. Two little boys fighting — extremely little boys. 

Seraph, It was, indeed, a horrid spectacle. 

Simon. A pair of spectacles you mean, ma'am. 

Mr, N, My natural feeling of humanity urged me on, and I broke 
through the crowd, and rushed to separate the juvenile combatants. 
IfeltUke a lion — was blind to all danger; when suddenly my hat 
was knocked over my eyes, my coat nearly torn from my back, and 
my watch snatched from my fob. 

Wilhel, Oh, uncle! 

Simon, Yes, miss, (sighing,') uncle has got it before this, no doubt. 

Mr, N, At that moment a voice exclaimed, '* Here comes a 
crusher ! " 

«^^*:; A crusher! 

Simon, A what-er ? 

Mr, N, Crusher, I discovered, is the vulgar title for policeman. 

Omnes, Ob4 

Mr, N, I had just extended my jaws to vociferate murder, when an- 
other voice near me exclaimed, •• Shut up, old fellow, here's your ticker 
— I have taken it from the rascal." A gentleman of imposing appearance 
thrust my watch into my hand and was hurrying away, but I followed 
and held him fast. I begged to know his name. ♦* Fitz-GuUem," he 
said ; I gave him my card — " A. Noodle, 95 Spooney Street," ex- 
pressed my eternal obligations, and received from him a solemn prom- 
ise that he would this morning call upon me. 

Simon, And you really believe that he will come, (aside,) He's the 
softest old chap I ever did see. 

Mr, N, But, his noble courage could not save my property, for, 
after shaking hands warmly with Mr. Fitz-GuUem, I walked quickly 
home, and on arriving, found I had no watch. 

Simon, Ah, that is, you found it was lost. 

Mr, N, Yes, no doubt I had been followed, and when I had no 
longer the protection of my generous friend, my watch was again 
stolen — never again to be restored to me. 
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Simon. The rascals tocUched for yoa, ha, ha, ha ! (aside,) It's quite 
clear to me that Mr. Fitz-Gullem is a thief. lie won't come here, or, 
if he should, I'll go at once and give notice to the police. 

[Exit, 0. D. to L. 

Mr. N, Ah, Willy, if you would only, to oblige me, fell in love 
with Mr. Fitz-Gullem — he is more worthy of you than Mr. Squib. 

Wilhel. Uncle, really, you — 

Mr. N. (crosses; r.) Well, well, come this way both of you, be- 
cause I — that is I — I — in short — come this way. 

[Exit R. door, followed by the Laoibb. 

Enter Martha, c. door from l., showing in William Wioqlbb. 

Will. My dear, you overwhelm me with politeness ; you are really 
too polite — (aside.) in fact, so d — d polite that I can't make out 
what she is up to. 

Martha, (r. c.) I was ordered by my master to pay you every at- 
tention, (curtsying,') He said you would come this morning. 

Will, Did he though ? (aside.) And how the devil should he know 
that ? (looking abotU.) Where's Ben, I wonder ? 

Martha, You need not tell me your name, for I at once recognized 
you from what master said — a tall, handsome man. 

Will. Yes, certainly, that is exactly my description — (aside,) Ben 
has been giving it to his governor, I suppose. 

Martha. So I'll run and let Mr. Noodle know that you are here. 

Will. No, no, there's no occasion for that ; he might be angry. 

Martha, Angry ! why, bless you, sir, he is dying to see you. 

Will, Is he ! (aside,) Ben must have been coming it strong, as 
usual, about me ; (aloud.) but, in the first place, ray dear, just tell — 

Martha, Yes, sir, I'll tell him directly. (t-uns off, r. door.) 

Will. Tell Aim — him is old Noodle, I suppose. What the deuce 
has Ben been up to ^ I wrote to say that I should call and see him 
to-day, and no doubt he has been telling his governor, as he does 
everybody, that his brother Bill is a most wonderful fellow; but even 
the truth, we know, should not at all times be spoken. 

. Enter Martha, r. door, 
Martha, Here is master, sir. [Exit, l. door. 

Mr. Noodle rushes on, r. door, and embrcuies William. 

Mr. N, My dear sir — my brave preserver — welcome ! a thousand 
times welcome ! 

WiU. (l. c, aside.) Says I'm welcome. He makes himself very 
free, I think. 

Mr. N. I should scarcely have known you again ; you look so 
different to — to — in short, you look different. 

Will, (aside.) Says I look different. What is he up to ? 

Mr. N. But to be sure it was night, and the great-coat you wore, 
and the wrapper which almost concealed your face — But never mind 
that ; permit me again to thank you. 
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Will, (aside,') What for, I wonder ? for wearing a great-coat and a 
wrapper, I suppose — not that I ever do wear a wrapper. 

Mr. N. Would you believe it — when I returned home last night, 
my watch had gone, and no doubt forever. 

WiU, Was it, really ? Well, it must be a capital watch that would 
go forever. 

Mr, JV. Ha, ha, ha ! — good ! — I — really — I — in short, it's — 
it's good ! You saved me last night from robbery and maltreatment. 

WiU. The devil I did ! 

Mr. N, Of course. Surely you know I am the individual that — 
you cannot doubt my identity. 

Will, Your identity } certainly not. (aside,') 'Tis my own that I 
am rather dubious about. 

Mr, N, I gave you my card, and am, I assure you, A. Noodle. 

Will. Oh, you're a noodle ! — *pon my soul, I believe you. 

Mr. N. You may. A. short for Archibald — A. Noodle ; a man 
who has the means and would be delighted to be of service to you ; 
so speak, my dear Mr. Fitz-GuUem, and — 

Will. What!— who! 

Mr. N. Come, come ; a true hero is, I know, always modest ; but 
— are you a single man ? My niece has a snug fortune ; you shall 
marry her. 

Will. Thank you, A. Noodle. 

Mr. N, Yet, perhaps — And there's my sister ; she is rich ; if you 
like you shall marry her. 

Will, (aside.) That's two ! He's trying to lead me into a quiet case 
of bigamy. 

Mr, N, Or, there's our domestic, Martha ; a relation left her some 
property a while ago, and, if you choose, you shall marry her. 

Will, (aside,) That's three ! This old fellow must be one of the 
Mormons — mistakes me for somebody else; but I must explain, 
and — 

Mr. N, Now, come along, and I'll introduce you to my sister and 
to my niece. 

Will. Sir, you really must excuse me, but — 

Mr. N. (taking hold of him.) No, I won't ! Come along ! 

Will. But I want to tell you that I am — 

Mr. N. I know you are — my brave and generous preserver ! («m- 
bracing him.) 

Will, (angrily.) Be quiet ! you are a noodle. 

Mr, N, A. Noodle — yes, I know I am. Come along, (dragging 
him.) 

WiU. A. Noodle, I teU you you are a noodle. 

(Mr. Noodle drags William off^ b. door.) 

Enter Martha and Benjamin, l. door. 

Martha. Now, Mr. Ben — John — this won't do. Do you intend 
to keep on doing nothing ? 

Ben. Certainly, until I am tired of it, and then I shall go to bed. 

Martha, (r. c.) Well, you have plenty of cool impudence ! 

Ben. (l. c.) Of course I have ; I have been used to good society — 
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I am a gentleman what has seen better days. You see, brother Bill 
and me — 

Martha. Hold your tongue; for if your brother Bill is at all 
like you — 

Ben. But he isn't — everybody says he is a great deal better look- 
ing — not that I could ever see that myself ; certainly his is a different 
style of beauty, and he is a different sort of fellow altogether to me. 

Martha. I should hope so. 

Ben. He was always sharp, I wasn't — stuck to his learning, I 
didn't ; so he got rewarded and I got walloped ; and when the holi- 
days came, he used to go home loaded with prizes and marks of good 
conduct, and I used to return covered with marks of the birch. 

Martha, Don't be indelicate. 

Ben. How do you mean ? I said covered^ didn't I ? I didn't men- 
tion any particular part, did I ? 

Martha. Oh, no more refinement than a cow or a whale ! 

Ben. A tcale ! bless you, I was all oyer wales. Then, you see, poor 
old mother died, and left us 8ome property. Then Bill says to me, 
" Ben," says he, " we've been brought up to nothing ; what shall we 
do now ? " Then I says, '• What we've been brought up to, of 
course." So we started, and Bill led me into genteel society. ** Stick 
to me," says he, ** and I'll make your fortune." So I never left him 
till he had spent all our money. 

MartJta, And now you have come to service ? 

Ben, Yes, me ; but not brother Bill. He has got notions above 
that sort of thing, and is quite certain, somehow or other, to make his 
fortune yet ; and if he does, I am all right, for he'll take good care 
of me. 

Martha. In the mean time, how does he live ? 

Ben. First rate ; he has made so many friends that he is able to 
choose his quarters. 

Martha. But nobody invites you. 

Ben. No, and that's what puzzles me ; for wherever we went, people 
used to notice me a good deal more than they did Bill. 

Martha. You make me quite curious to see this brother of yours. 

Ben. Well, he'll be here to-day, and then you'll see a fine, hand- 
some fellow ; but you'd never guess we was brothers. 

Martha, Certainly not, if he at all ai^swers your description. He 
hasn't much sense though, or he would not have squandered all your 
money away. I shall never do so with mine. 

Ben. Yours? 

Martha. Yes ; I have lately had a good bit of property left me. 

Ben. Have you, really. Miss Martha Muggles ? — hem, it's very odd 
I didn't observe it before, but you are an uncommon pretty girl. 

Mcurtha, I have been told so often. 

Ben. {aside,) Ah, I am always a day after the fair, (aloud,) But, 
if you are a young lady of fortune, how is it you remain in service ? 

Martha, Because Mr. Noodle sheltered me when I was a poor, des- 
titute girl, whom nobody would own, and has been a father to me 
ever since. 

Ben. Um, ah, perhaps he has — 

Martha, Has what ? 
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Ben, Been a father to you. Perhaps he was from the very first. 

Martha, What ! no, sir, my father was a — 

Ben, Oh, if you know who he was, that settles it. 

Martha, And I have promised Mr. Noodle never to leave him till 
I am married. 

Ben, Not till you are "married ! Ah, well, that's odd ; I promised 
him the same thing. 'Twould be droll if we should both leave to- 
gether, wouldn't it } 

Martha, What do you mean } 

Ben, Why, you see, you are a unmarried spinster, and I am a 
single bacheldore. 

Martha, And so you may remain, for all I care. 

Ben, Ah, you won't have me. Well, then, marry brother Bill, and 
that will be all the same ; because, you see, brother Bill and me — 

Martha, Go along, you fool. {pushes him off, l. door,) 

Enter William, b. door. 

Will, I can't stand it. I shall be kicked out when Noodle dis- 
covers I am not his champion, Fitz-GuUem. And yet, after all, I do 
not misrepresent myself; 'tis he that misrepresents me, and will not 
give me a chance of explaining. He wanted to introduce me to his 
sister and his niece, and then I ran away, and now shall run out of 
the house, and look out for another opportunity to see Ben. 

Noodle rur^ on^ b. door, 

Mr, N, My dear Fitz-Gullem ! 

Will, (aside,) Oh, hang Fitz-Gullem ! 

Mr, N. Why did you leave me so abruptly ? My niece is, I assure 
you, a charming girl, though I am afraid her affections are beyond 
your reach. But my sister is delightfully afifable, and — 

Will, Your sister ! (aside,) Oh, Lord ! 

Mr, N, And entirely disengaged. 

Will. I am sorry to hear it. 

Mr, N, Sorry ! you mean glad — think what an opportunity for 
you. Seraphina is my junior — considerably. 

Will, Ah, indeed. 

Mr, N. Nearly three years. 

Will, Oh! 

Mr. N. And is, upon my honor, a charming creature. 

Will, Is, you mean, toas, about fifty years ago. 

Mr. N, And has a fortune of ten thousand pounds. 

Will, Oh, then I agree with you, A. Noodle, she is a charming 
creature. 

Mr. N, (r. c.) So win her, my boy, and wear her. 

WiU. (l. c.) Wear her. (aside.) Well, one comfort, she must soon 
wear out. 

Mr. N. She is hale and hearty, of the right material to last. 

Will. Warranted to wash well, eh ? — though a little frayed by time. 

Mr, N. Ha, ha ! capital, it — it — in short, it's — it's capital. 

Wm. (aside.) 'Tis all the same to me now, so as there's money in 
the case — 
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lir, N. What say you, my dear Fitz-Oallem } 

WiU. (aside.) Oh, Lord ! I had forgotten that I was Fltz-Oullem ; 
well, it won't do to throw a good chance away, and as he insists upon 
it, m oblige him, and continue, until found out, the noble Fitz- 
Gullem. 

Mr. N. (eroMsing, L.) But first. Til order some refreshment. 

Will. (B..f <uide.) And perhaps Ben will bring it ; and if he sees me 
here before I have explained matters to him, my little game will be 
ended before it begins. 

Mr. N. (at l. door^ caUing.) John ! John ! 

WUl. (B., €uide.) John — then 'tis all right, and I shan't see Ben at 
present, (alcmd, advancing to c.) Ah, yes, A. Noodle, refreshment by 
all means. 

Mr. N. (l. c.) John, d'ye hear, sir — John ! 

Enter Benjamin, l. door. 

Ben. You mean Benjamin, you know, but never mind. 

WUl, (aside, staggering back to r.) Ben — murder ! 

Ben. (starting,) What, Bill ! Lord, old fellow, (crosses to c.) ain't 
I glad to see you ! (William makes signs to him.) What are you 
winking about r have you got something in your eye ? why don't you 
speak to me in your usual affectionate manner ? 

Will, (aside to Ben.) I'U break your infernal neck ! 

Ben. Ah, that's it, that's the way I like to hear you talk, (to Mr. 
Noodle.) He's very fond of me, sir — always exerting himself in my 
behalf; many a good whacking he has given me, I assure you. 

Mr. N. (crossing f c.) Why, what is the fellow talking about ? 

Will. (b. c.) Haven't the smallest idea. 

Ben. (l. c.) Brother Bill's a rum chap, ain't he, sir ? 

Mr, N. (c.) Blockhead I What do I know about your brother 
Bill? 

Ben. Oh, you can't talk to him long without finding out what sort 
of stuff he is made of. 

Mr. N. Why, where should I talk to him ? 

Ben, Where! why, here; what, didn't you know, this is my 
brother Bill. 

Will, (b., aside.) Confound him ! but I won't be flurried. 

Mr. N, (c.) What does he mean ? 

Will. That's a puzzler ; I have only one observation to make — lie 
smells remarkably strong of liquor. 

Mr. N. (shrinking from Ben.) I perceive it, even at this distance ; 
go away, fellow, you are drunk. 

Ben. (l. c.) Nonsense ! it ain't possible I should be swipey, when 
you only allows small beer. 

Mr. N. (c.) And I insist that you instantly apologize to Mr. Fitz- 
OuUem. 

Ben. Who's he ? and what have I done to him ? 

Mr. N. This, sir, is Mr. Fitz-Gullem. 

Ben. Get out ; it's Bill Wiggles, my brother Bill ; you see, brother 
Bill and me — 

WUl. (b.) A. Noodle, this fellow is becoming offensive. Who 
and what is he, for I never saw him before in all my life ? 

2 
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Ben, What, Bill ! do you disown me — your own lawfully-begotten 
brother ? — you don't mean it. 

Will, (r,) Go away ! (crosses to o.) I don't know you — (seizing 
and shaking him,') — I don't know you. (releasing him,) Go away ! 
— d'ye hear ! 

Ben, (l. c.) It's his werry shake — and after such evidence as that, 
you'd try to persuade me that you are not my brother. 

Will, (c.) Go, or I shall kick you. 

Ben, Of course you will — that's the regular rotation : first you 
swears, next you shakes, and then you kicks ! Don't disown me. 
Bill — think how fond we've always been of one another — think of 
brotherly love, and the many times you've punched my head ; — and 
if I thought you was never to crack my skull any more, I should 
break my heart — I know I should, (whimpering.) 

WiU, (aside,) Poor Ben ! but I'll make it up to him by and by. 
(aloud,) My dear A. Noodle, this fellow is not right — in fact, his 
head is all wrong. I understand such cases perfectly well, and I as- 
sure you that he is a dangerous maniac. 

Mr, N, (B. 0.) Bless me, yes, so he is ; — how he stares with his 
eyes — that is, he — he — in short, he stares ! 

Ben, (tl, o,t whimpering,) Bill! won't you own me ? Bill — (shout- 
ing,) — Bill ! (Mr. Noodle /ump« back,) 

WiU, (c.) Don't be frightened, A. Noodle — I'll manage him. 

Mr, N, Don't drive him to violence — try the soothing system. 

Will, 1 will, (to Benjamin.) You ugly, cross-grained, stupid ass — 

Ben, (pleased,) That's right ! go on. Bill — he's a ownin' on 
me now. 

Will, I know nothing about you — never before saw or heard 
of you. 

Ben, Oh, I must be out of my senses ! 

WiU. Of course you are. You see he owns that he is mad. 

Mr. N, Yes, yes ; poor fellow — poor fellow ! 

Will, And now, unhappy lunatic, begone ! Never again presume 
to claim me as your brother, or terrible will be the consequence. 

Ben. I see how it is — now you have spent all my money, you are 
ashamed of me ; won't know me, 'cause I'm a flunkey ! You're a up- 
start. Bill — you always was ! When we. was only little 'uns, you 
always used to crow over me — we never played at ring-taw, that you 
didn't smug all my marlows — and whenever I bought anything nice, 
you used to eat it — and I says it once more again, you're a upstart ! 
(crossing quickly to c.) Mr. Noodle — (Mr. Noodle retreats to R. 
comer,) — I'll explain the matter, (c.) You sees, brother Bill 
and me — 

WiU, (l. comer,) Get out — go and lie down ! 

Ben. (c.) I says it again, you're a upstart. Bill ! and when you are 
alone by yourself, then, in your solitary moments, remember my 
solemn words — Billy, you're a upstart ! (stalks off^ l. dow), 

WiU, Very mad, indeed ! but don't be alarmed, A. Noodle ; he is 
not at present dangerous. 

Mr, X, (r. c.) I hope not — dear, dear, how horrible I Shall I 
order the carriage, and have him taken to Bedlam ? 

WiU, (l. c.) Not at present, (aside,) Poor Ben! that would be 
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eoining it too strong, (aloud,') Fear nothing, A. Noodle; though 

tolerably boisterous, he is perfectly harmless. 

Mr. N. Well, wdl, I r^y on you ; excuse me a moment ; I mutt 
run to my sister, and — a mad footman — very disagreeable — it — it 
->iii short, it's — it's disagreeable ! (toddles off, b. tloor,) 

Enter Mabtha, l. door. 

Martha. Oh, sir, whatever haye you been doing to Ben — John, I 

mean ^ 

WiU. I have been doing nothing to Ben-John; but, unhappily, 
Ben-John is crazy ! 

Martha, (l. c.) If I didn't think so — for when I asked him what 
was the matter, •• Go along," says he, " you're a upstart ! " Poor 
fellow ! and<>I was beginning to take quite a liking to him. 
• WiU. (n. c.) Were you really? (aside,) This is the affluent do- 
mestic, and uncommonly pretty, too ! 

Martha. What has driven him to his unhappy state ? 

WiU. He didn't state; but I have reason to believe that love, 
which, some time or other, turns us all topsy-turvy — 

Martha. La, sir, love has never turned me topsy-turvy. 

WiU. Then you are lucky. 

Martha. But who is he in love with ? 

WiU. Eh? — why — hem — a female! When I say "female," I 
mean a woman; and when I say "a woman," I mean a lady — a 
lady high in the world — and as he dwells in the kitchen, of course 
she is beyond his reach. 

Martha. Oh, dear ! — and I really thought he was in love with me. 

WiU, You are, then, anxious to be loved ? 

Martha. Yes — but for myself alone. 

WiU. Exactly ; — perish die wretch who would court you only for 
your money ! — You have some property, I believe ? (she nods,) Ah ! 
perish the wretch — Of course you wouldn't insist on ypur property 
being settled on yourself ? 

Martha, Certainly not, sir. 

WiU, Quite right ; — why should you fear to trust your money to 
one to whom you had confided that far more precious treasure — your 
heart ? 

Martha, My sentiment exactly. 

WiU, And a noble sentiment it is. Sarah, I love you. 

Martha. My name, sir, is Martha. 

WiU, Of course, I know it is. Martha, I adore you. 

Martha, La, sir ! you are joking. 

WiU, Joking ! — no ; serious — serious as a Methodist. Who 
would be blind to such charms ! Mine is no mercenary love ; and 
were you worth forty thousand pounds instead of — hem, instead of — 

Martha, Four hundred. 

WiU, Instead of the sum aforesaid, my love would be all the same. 
(aside.) Four hundred's devilish little, though, (aloud.) Do you 
think you can love me ? 

Martha, I don't know till I try. 

WiU. And will you try ? 
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Martha, Well, I'll think about it — FU try to try. 

WiU, And when shall we be married ? 

Martha, Gracious ! we must love one another first. 

WiU, And is it possible that you do not already love me ? Can. 
you have failed to appreciate this figure ? — I'll not believe it : but do 
not doubt that you are dear to me — there are many reasons why I 
should adore you. 

Martha, Many reasons? 

Will, {aside,) Four hundred, (aloud,) Yes, you are lovely, vir- 
tuous, and in want — 

Martha. What? 

Will, Of a husband. 

Martha, Oh, well, sir, I shall consider your proposal. If Ben had 
not lost. his senses — though you are much better looking than Ben — 

Will, I flatter myself. 

Martha, And you are a gentleman, and master's friend — and so 
I'll — I'll consider of it. (aside,) And now I'll go and see if poor 
Ben is any better. [Exit, l. door. 

Will, •Number One is booked — and a devilish pretty girl Number 
One is. Four hundred pounds, though — to sell myself for that ! — 
sell ! — pooh ! — 'tis giving myself away. 

Enter Sebaphina Noodle, h. door. 

Seraph, Brother — oh, I beg pardon ! — really — Mr. Fitz-Gullem, 
I believe ? 

Will, (starting,) Oh, pardon me ! (aside,) This is the dromedary, 
with ten thousand pounds on her back ; — she's an awful guy, but — 

Seraph, Why do you start, sir r 

WiU, Why ? — Oh, rapture and raspberry jam — such elegance ! — 
such beauty ! (she simpers.) — I never saw anything like you in all my 
life — (aside,) and, *pon my word, I never did. 

Seraph, Oh, sir, don't — pray don't ! 

Will. Make your mind easy, ma'am — I won't. Oh, you lovely 
creature of ten thousand pounds — charms, I mean ! — your presence 
— oh, madam — I assure you, the sight of you quite upsets me ; I 
feel in a state that, somehow — in fact, I feel, anyhow — in short, 
nohow ; I feel as if I had loved you many years — full ten thousand ; 
a heavy weight is on my heart — in fact, a ten thousand pound weight. 

Seraph, Oh, sir, may I believe — 

WiU. Whatever you think proper, my ancient angel. 

Seraph, Sir ! 

WiU. Angelic, I mean. Will you be mine ? — don't speak, but 
come to my arms. 

Seraph, (sinking into his arms,) Oh, Mr. Fitz-Gullem ! 

Will. Oh, Miss Noodle ! 

Seraph, lleally, the sensation of this moment — 

WiU, Very delightful, no doubt ; but yours is but one sensation, 
while I have ten thousand. Miss Noodle, one chaste salute to bind 
the bargain. 

Seraph, Oh, sir ! 

WiU. (a side t having kissed her^ and making a wry face.) Ugh, that's 
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worth all the money; however, I haye got her. Number Two is 
booked and Number One floored. 

Seraph. Oh, Mr. Fitz-Gullem, jou will never suffer another to 
riyal me in your love ? 

WiU. There's no knowing what may happen ; but at present the 
odds are greatly in your &yor — ten thousand to four hundred. 
Seraph. Oh, Mr. Fitz-Gullem, I'm yours forever. 
WiU. (aside.) Her forever can't last long, that's one comfort, (to 
her.) Your baptismal appellation is — 
Seraph. Seraphina — and yours — 
WiU. William. 

Seraph, (extending her arme.) William ! 
WiU. (ditto.) Seraphina ! (they embrace.) 

Enter Benjamin, b. door, and starts — they see him. 

Ben. (l. c.) Bill, you're a upstart, and you're a swindler. Not 
content with doing me out of my young woman, you wants to com- 
mit bigamy with the old 'un. 

Seraph, (b.) Mr. Fitz-Gullem, what does the fellow mean ? 

Ben. Fitz-Gullem ! — Fitz-humbug. 

WiU. He doesn't know what he means ; he is mad — awfully mad ! 

Enter Mb. Noodle, b. door. 

Mr. N. Oh, dear. (b. comer,) The lunatic here again ! 

WiU. (c.) Yes, A. Noodle, and in a fearful state — see how he 
foams at the mouth. 

Ben. (l. c.) None of your jaw. Bill. Mr. Noodle, (crossing to c. — 
Sebaphina and Mb. Noodle, b. — William, l.) hasn't a man a 
right to claim his brother ? 

Mr. N. (b. comer.) Yes, yes, my good fellow, (soothingly.) Your 
brother, of course — a natural — 

Ben. (c.) No, not a natural brother, but a real legitimate buff- 
spring. Well, that's my brother — my brother Bill. Oh, you 
blackguard ! 

WiU. (l.) a. Noodle, have you such a thing as a strait waist- 
coat ? 

Ben. My waistcoat is straight enough, and I don't want any 
other. 

WiU. You must have a very strait waistcoat, for your mind is 
remarkably crooked. If you wanted a brother, could you claim none 
but me, you ill-looking specimen of humanity ? 

Ben. What ? (starts violently — Mb. Noodle and Sebaphina hud^ 
die together in b. comer.) Bill, you're a upstart. Disown me, will 
you } — very well, then I won't own you — you're not my brother 
Bill. 

WiU. There, you hear, A. Noodle — a slight interval of reason. 

Mr. N, Yes, yes, poor fellow. 

Seraph. Oh, he so terrifies me ; take him away and shave his head. 

Ben. What should they do that for ? If I was bald, you wouldn't 
lend me your toig. (she screams.) 

WiU, Be off, you villain, or I'll murder you. 

2* 
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Ben, Ah, do ; complete your hinfamy. Kill your brother, and be 
handed for infanticide. 

Mr, N. Oh, very mad — very mad, indeed. 

Ben. I won't be trampled on no longer. PU show you I'm a man 
— a man, old Noodle ! Bill — I says it again — you're a upstart. 
Marry that old judy there, if you like. (Seraphina screams,) But 
Martha's my object ; she's a nice gal ; she's got some money. I'll 
marry her, and then — speak to me if you dare. One brother to dis- 
own t'other brother — but I won't have it ! 
Will, Secure him ! 

Ben, Keep off! Bill, you're a upstart. Noodle, you're a ass. 
I'm afraid of nobody. I feels strong enough to knock the house 
down, and so, here goes. 

Strides abotUt upsetting chairs and tables, throws sofa pillow at 
Seraphina, who screams and runs off^ r. door — hammers 
Noodle, who crawls under sofa — pitches into William, who 
tries to seize him, then making his way to c. door, is tnet by 
SiMOX — throws another pillow at his head^ upsets him, and 
rushes off, c. door, to Ij,, followed by William. 

Martha runs on, l. door, 

Simon, (on ground.) Murder — fire — thieves! 

Martha, (c.) Oh ! please, Mr. Noodle, don't kill poor Ben — 
John, I mean. 

Mr, N. (crawling from under sofa,) The fellow is raving mad ! a 
confirmed, horrible lunatic ! 

Martha, (r. c.) I don't think he is quite right ; for he still insists 
that Mr. Fitz-Gullem is his brother Bill. 

Mr, N» (l. c.) Unhappy wretch ! But, Martha, put the room to 
rights. 

Martha, (looking about.) Oh, goodness ! — he has turned the furni- 
ture upside down. 

Simon, (c, at back, sitting on floor.) And [put the live stock wrong 
end upwards, (coming forward, r. c.) But what was it that girl said 
about Mr. Fitz-Gullem ? 

Mr, N, (c.) That was the brave and noble fellow you saw scamper- 
ing after that wretched maniac. 

Simon, (r. c.) Was it ? (aside.) Curse his impudence ! (aloud,) 
And that new servant of yours — 

Mr, N, As I told you, mad, and claims Mr. Fitz-Gullem as his 
brother. 

Simon. Does he ? (aside.) Confederates, of course. 

Martha, (l. c, having arranged chairs, S^c) There, that's better. 
And now I'll go and see if poor Ben is worse. [^Exit, c. door, 

Mr, N. Simon, that maniac must be secured. 

Simon. Oh ! I'll secure 'em both, never fear I 

Mr. N. Both ! What do you mean ? 

Simon. Oh, nothing — only — 

Mr. N, Get a very strong strait waistcoat for the madman, and 
then — 

Simofi. I will — and bind him to a chair. 
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Mr. N, You will need assistance. 

Simon, All right, (aside.^ And then I'll secure Mr. Fitz-Gullem. 

Enter William, c. door, doum c. 

Win.. I chased the poor lunatic all over the house, and lost him, 
until attracted by your sister's screams, I found that he had rushed 
into her bed room ; and after shaking her violently, he seized her 
favorite tabby, and hurled it out of window — then again bolted 
down stairs and into the coal-hole, in which lively receptacle I have 
now secured him. 

J/r. N. (l.) You hear, Simon. By-the-by, this is Mr. Fitz- 
Gullem. Mr. Fitz-Gullem — 

Will, (c.) That will do, A. Noodle, (to Simon.) I hope, sir, we 
shall become better acquainted. 

Simon, (r.) We shall, sir, you may rely on it — (aside.) — and 
sooner than you expect, Mr. Fitz-Gullem. [Exit, c. door, 

Mr. N. (l. c.) I nave arranged that the madman will trouble us no 
more. 

Will, (c.) How do you mean ? 

Mr. N. I will explain presently. I will now run and comfort poor 
Seraphina. (crosses to r.) A madman in the house, Mr. Fitz-Gullem, 
is not pleasant — it — it — in short, it's not pleasant. {^Exit, r. door. 

Will, (c.) What has A. Noodle arranged to do with Ben, I 
wonder. I'll not have him ill-used. Poor Ben ! — when I have 
firmly secured the elderly Miss Noodle and her ten thousand, I shall 
soon make it right with him. 

Enter Wilhelmina, r. door. 

Wilhel. What could mean that dreadful noise ? (seeing William.) 
Good heavens ! 

Will, (l. c, starting.) Good gracious ! — the lady that — 

Wilhel. (r. c.) The gentleman that I saw at — 

Will. Mrs. Bounceabout's. (goiny to her.) Oh, charming angel, 
who walked into my heart while dawdling through a polka — and do 
I behold you once again ! You know I love you — you, and only 
you — never loved anybody but you — must have you, or I'll forth- 
with hang myself on a yew tree. 

Wilhel. Willyow/ But certainly your having sought me out is a 
proof that — 

WiU. Sought you — eh ! yes, of course, (aside.) She may as well 
believe so. 

Wilhel. (r. c.) And for your friend to gain admittance to this 
house, in the assumed character of a servant, was really an admirable 
stratagem. 

WiU. (L. c.) Friend ! — eh ! — ah, ah ! (aside.) That's Ben. 

Wilhel. I recognized him at once. 

Will, (surprised.) What ! you know then who he really is ? 

WilheU. Certainly. 

Will. Oh! 

Wilhel. The eccentric gentleman that was with you on the evening 
that — 
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Will, Ah, yes — exactly, (aside,') It's all right, (taking her hand,) 
Ah ! if I dared but hope — 

Enter Mb. Noodle, b. door, 

Mr, N, I am afraid you mustn't ; for I have long suspected that an 
attachment to — to — and I was right ; for sister Serry has confessed 
to me that some insinuating scoundrel who was at Mrs. Bounceabout's 
last night — 

Wilhel, (c.) Hush, uncle — hush ! 

Will, (l. c, jumping about,') Hurrah ! — tol-de-rol ! 

Jfr. N, Good gracious 1 — is he, too, going crazy ! 

Will, (crossing, c.) A. Noodle, in me you behold that insinuating 
scoundrel ! {turning and embracing Wilhelmina.) and a happy 
scoundrel I am ! 

Enter Sebaphina, b. door. 

Seraph, Mr. Fitz-GuUem, (coming to b. o.) what are you about ? 
Do you forget, sir, that you are engaged to me ? 

Will, (c) Oh, Lord ! (aside.) Will nobody oblige me, and strangle 
this old sne-dragon ? 

Wilhel. (l. c.) What did you say, aunt ? 

Mr, N, (b.) Ay, what did you say ? 

Seraph, (b. c.) That Mr. Fitz-GiUlem has offered me his hand. 

Wilhel, Ah! 

Mr. N. Do you mean it ? 

Seraph, Of course I do. 

Mr, N, And you accepted him ? 

Will, (aside,) Of course she did ! 

Wil?iel, Oh, base, deceitful man ! 

Will, I love but you ! (Sebaphina approaches him,) No, no, not 
you — go away ! (to Wilhelmina.) But you — you — only you ! 

Enter Mabtha, l. door, 

Martha, Me, you mean ; you said you would marry me, and you 
must, or I'll bring an action of crim, con. against you. 

Seraph, (r. c.) Oh, wretch ! 

Wilhel, (l. c.) Oh, this is too much ! 

Will, (c.) I should think it was — twice too much. 

Mr, N, (b.) Mr. Fitz-GuUem, this trifling with the feelings of my 
family — 

Will, I assure you, A. Noodle, my feelings are not trifling just 
now ; but it's all your fault, you old Mormonite — you told me to do 
it, and now, by the living jingo, I have done it. 

Mr, N. But that I am so deeply indebted to you, sir, I — I should 
— I — in short, I — I should — leave my house at once, or — 

Will. Never, (embracing Wilhelmina.) unless this angel — 

Martha, (l. c.) Don't do that, sir — you belong to me. 

Seraph, (b. c.) No, hussy, to me. 

Will, (c, still holding Wilhelmina.) Ladies, 'pon my honor, I am 
not worth contending for ! Oh, here's a nice mess I am in ! 
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Martha, (seizing him.) I must have you, 'cause Ben's a maniac 
Seraph* (seining him.) I cannot afford to part with you. 
Will, Poor soul! she feels it's her last chance, (they pull himJ) 
Ladies, (still holding Wilhelmina.) don't lu^ my coat so ; if it's only 
that you want, you may have it between you — or my waistcoat, or 
my — or any other portion of my toggery ? 

Simon Squib appears at c. door with two Pouobmbn. 

Seraph, (b. c, lugging him.') You are mine ! 
Martha, (l. c, lugging him.) No, mine ! 

Simon, (down L. with Policembn.) No, he belongs to these gen- 
tlemen. 

WiU. (R, c.) The devil I do — what for ? 

Mr. N. (r.) Simon, what do you mean ? This is Mr. Fitz-Gul- 
lem. 

Simon, Alias Nobble — alias Flash Jemmy — alias a dozen other 
aliases — one of the most notorious swell-mobsmen in all London ! 
Secure your prisoner. 

(Policemen walk quickly aoei' to r. c, and arrest William — 
the three Women simultaneously scream and faint — Martha 
in Simon's armsy l. comer ; Seraphina in Mr. Noodle's, 
R. comer ; and Wilhelmina in William's, r. c.) 

"Enier Benjamin, c. door^ and doum c. — his face blacky a strait toaistcoai 
on, and dragging a chair to which he is fastened, 

Ben, (walking backwards and forwards,) Look here ! — here's a 
picture ! — I say, (turning round and shotting,) here's a picture ! 

WiU. (R. 0.) And here's another — specimens of still life ! But 
there's no further occasion now for mystery — so just clear this mat- 
ter up for me, Ben, there's a good fellow. 

Ben. (c.) Me ! I don't know you, my good man — never saw you 
before in all my life ! 

WiU, Now, Ben — 

Ben. Get out ! you are mad — you ill-looking specimen of hu- 
manity ! 

WiM, Do tell 'em I'm your brother ! 

Ben. Oh, yes ; this is brotherly love, ain't it ? 

WiU. Of course it is — but, (looking at Women.) what sort of love 
do you call this ? 

Ben, Bill, you're a upstart ! 

WiU. I wish you could persuade these ladies to become upstarts ! 

Ben. I said you'd come to the dogs, and now you see you have 
come to the bobbies. 

WiU. No, the bobbies — curse 'em I — have come to me. 

(Policeman passes behind to l. comer and whispers to Simon.) 

Mr. N. (r.) Serry, my arms are dropping off I 

Simon, (l., to Martha?) Young woman, wake up. 

Ben, (c.) If you'd been content, like me, to work for your living - 

WiU, (r. c.) Pooh ! you know I never liked business. 

Ben, At any rate, you've got your hands full now. 
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Women, (starting suddenly up,) Wretch ! — monster I 

Will, Oh, if you are going on in that way, you had better go off 
again. 

Simon, Here's some mistake, it seems — this is not Fitz-Gullem, 
after all. 

Will, Certainly not. 

Mr, N, (r. comer..') Not ! (crosses to b. c.) Who then are you ? 

WiU, (c.) A young man who has had money and spent it, but 
who in future — 

Ben, (l. o/" William.) Is anybody going to cut me open, and take 
me out of this thingamy ? 

WiU, Brother Ben ! — for, observe, this is my brother — 

Mr, N, And not mad ! 

WiU. As sensible as I am. 

Ben, That doesn't say much for my understanding. 

WiU, Ben, you will see that, all I have done has been for your 
good as well as for my own. 

Ben. I don't know whether you have benefited yourself, but this 
strait thingamy ain't done me much good, I think ; and I'm sure it 
ain't agreeable to drag this chair about arter me, like a dog with a tin 
kettle tied to his tail. 

Mr, N. (to William.) Well, well — my niece, it seems, loves you ; 
so only prove yourself worthy, and I shall be able to procure you a 
lucrative situation under government : A. Noodle is not without 
interest — the Noodles have always had influence with ministers. 

Ben. (l. c.) Yes, there's always lots of 'em what's got governmient 
appointments. 

Mr, N, (crossing c. to Ben, politely^ and bounny.) You are right, 
sir. 

Ben, (l. c, shoxttitig,) Is anybody going to cut me open ! 

Mr, Noodle runs over to r. corner — Policemen release Ben, 
and taking chair ^ waistcoatf S^Cf go off^ c. door, 

WiU, (C, to Wilhelmina, who is on his r.) My angel, I shall 
endeavor to render myself worthy of your love, (crosses r. c. to 
Seraphina.) Miss Noodle — (she passes him disdainfully ^ and (xnnes 
to c. — he foUows h£r.) I am sorry for you, but — 

Ben. (L. of Seraphina.) Better luck next time, old gal. 

Seraph, (c, to Ben.) Ugh ! (to William.) I hate you. (crosses to 
B. c, next to Mr. Noodle.) 

Will, (c.) Very glad to hear it. 

Simon, (l. corner,) Nicely I'm served, Mr. Noodle ! but I'll tell 
my father, see if I don't. 

Mr, N, (r. comer.) I am sorry ; but I — I — in short, I'm sorry ; 
but — 

Simon. Pooh ! — humbug ! I mustn't go home single, or I shall be 
laughed at. (to Ma^rtha.) This yoimg woman, I dare say, wants a 
husband. 

Martha. I'm going to have one — eh, Ben ? 

Ben, (c. L. of William.) Eh, Miss Muggles, I shan't forbid the 
banns. Bill, I believe in you again, for I am going to marry Martha, 
and she has got some property, and that wiU be for my good. 

Mr, N, But I want to know — 
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Win. Sorry for it, for you can have no further information at 
present — for I have something to say to those who are entirely in the 
secret ; 'tis their fJAVorable opinion we must solicit, for on their vexiict 
depends the future prosperity of — 

Ben. « Brother Bill and Me." 

Mb. N. Sbbaph. Wilhbl. William. Ben. Mabtha. Simob. 

B. 0. Xta 
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SCENE. — An apartment^ simply furnished^ doors b. h. and l. h. ; 
windowSy'B., and l. c. ; Jir&place. r. h. : sideboard^ with crockery^ ^c, 
a^ L. H. ; a loo table, with cover* tn centre of stage; a ^maMer table at 
R. H., near /ireplace ; chairs, e^c. 

Whiffles discovered kneeling at the fireplace, and rubbing a copper coal- 
scuttle with great energy, Mus. Whiffles cleaning the window with 

a cloth. 

/ 

Whif, (^pushing coal-scuttle away. ^ O,- bother the coal-scuttle! The 
more 1 try to ^et a polish on it, the more I can't. 

Mrs, W. You needn't abuse the poor, helpless, unprotected coal- 
scuttle, Mr. Whiffles. 

Whif, I merely say, Mrs. W., and I say it emphatically, that this 
copper receptacle for fuel is making a very imgrateful return for the 
liberal amount of friction that I*ve been lavishing upon it for the last 
three quarters of an hour, (rising.) O, my back ! Jemima, Jemima, 
come and straighten me ! 

Mrs. W, What a hurry you are in, to be sure ! Wait a little. 

Whif. Unfeeling woman ! You wouldn't have me go about describ- 
ing a semicircle for the rest of my life, would you ? 

Mrs. W, (coming dmon, and helping him.) Well, there — 

Whif. Thank ye. Ahem ! Mrs. Whiffles, since I listened to your 
advice, and consented to break up our establishment — 

Mrs, W, Our establishment ! Ha ! ha ! consisting of one scrubby 
servant girl — 

Whif, And a charity boy, twice a week, to clean the knives and 
forks, Mrs. W. You won't overlook that important item, I hope. 
However, since that period six months have elapsed, during which 
time you must confess that I have applied myself with considerable 
zeal — I might say, enthusiasm — to the various occupations of house- 
hold drudgery that have fallen to my lot ; while you have attended to 
the cooking, and our daughter Lydia to lie washing, ironing, darning, 
and mending department, I have shaken carpets, cleaned stoves, in- 
clusive of fenders and fire-irons ; initiated myself into the practical 
properties of blacklead and hearthstone j polished tables, chairs, boots 
and shoes. But I now candidly confess, Mrs, Whiffles, that I have 
had, if not too much, at least quite enough, of it. In other words, 
Mrs. W., we must keep a servant ! (3) 
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Mn, W, Mr. W., we can't a£fbrd it "We must be economical. If 
we were not, could we live as comfortably as we do ? 

Whif, Comfortably! {rvbbinff his back,) Well, perhaps my Jemima 
is riglU, after all. 

• Mrs. W. Perhaps ? Mr. W., di3 you ever know Jemima in the 
wrong, sir ? Depend upon it, it is much better to be envied than pit- 
ivd. Thanks to your exertions, added to mine and Lydia's, there's not 
a house in Arabella Row, Pimlico, can boast of more credit or respec- 
tability than ours ; and if we can only get our precious Lydia comfort- 
ably settled — 

Whif. But there's the rub. I don't see any chance of it. 

Mrs, W. When did you ever see anything in your life, Mr. W., un- 
less it was thrust under your very nose ? How is it, I should like to 
know, that our friends and acquaintances consider us to be so much 
better to do in the world than we really are ? Simply because we give 
our friends and acquaintances tea and muffins every other Monday 
throughout the year. And where do those *' teas and muffins " come 
ftovfii Mr. W. ? Why, from the money we save by sending the servant 
about her business, and doing the work ourselves. 

Whif, Invaluable Jemima ! What you say is perfectly true. Egad, 
I do believe my neighbors take me for a retired Lord of the Treasury, 
or a Commander-in-Chief on half pay, instead of a poor devil of a 
superannuated exciseman, with a paltry hundred a year. 

Mrs. W, Never mind their mistake, if we can profit by it ; and, as 
I said before, if we can only get our darling Lydia comfortably and 
genteelly settled — 

Whif. But, as I said before, I don't see that our darling Lydia U 
one jot nearer finding a husband than she was when I first took to 
beating carpets, cleaning stoves, inclusive of fenders — 

Mrs. W. Now do hold your tongue ! I've had quite enough of 
that. 

Whif. To be candid with you, so have I, and a trifle to spare. 

Mrs, W. {mysteriously,) Whiffles, what if I were to tell you that 
Lydia had made an impression ? 

Whif No! 

Mrs, W, A conquest. 

Whif No ! Who's the unhappy victim ? — I mean, who's the for- 
tunate individual ? 

Mrs. W. Listen. Don't you remember, about three weeks ago a 
young gentleman picking you up out of the gutter in Fleet Street ? 

Whif I can't say I do ; but I perfectly remember his knocking me 
into it. 

Mr9. W, A mere accident, for which, while you were lying insensi- 
ble, he most handsomely apologized. 

Whif, What was the use of his apologizing to me when I was in- 
sensible ? 

Mrs. W, Never mind. Well, last Tuesday evening, at Mrs, Broad- 
side's tea-party, who should I spy in one corner of the room, with cup 
of cofifee in one hand and a piece of buttered toast in the other, but 
your young friend — 

Whif My young friend ! The fellow that knocked me — 

Mrs, W, Never mind. O, Whiffles ! such a gentlemanly looking 
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person ; and, from what I managed to squeeze out of Mrs. Broadsides, 
judt the young man to push his way in the world. 

Whif, I can answer for his pushing his way in Fleet Street. 

Mra, W, Never mind. Well, Mr. Brownjohn (for that's the gentle- 
man's name) kept his eye fixed on Lydia the whole evening ; in short, 
he looked at her as you used to look at me, Toby, before you popped 
the question. O, Toby, that look of yours — I think I see it now. 
(Whiffles looka tenderly,^ No, it wasn't that at all. (Whiffles triet 
againS) That's not a bit like it, sir. 

Whif, Isn't it ? It's such a plaguy long time ago. 

Mrs. W. Well, Toby, Mr. Brownjohn would insist upon seeing us 
home ; of course, I couldn't say no. And then he requested permis- 
sion to call; of course, I said yes. 

Whif, Don't you think you've been rather precipitate ? 

Mrs, W, Not at all ; for I've been instituting inquiries respecting 
Mr. Brownjohn all round the neighborhood, for the last two days, and 
the result is in the highest degree satisfactory. In the first place, as to 
his domestic habits, he never comes home late at night — 

Whif. That's good! 

Mrs, W. But always early in the morning. 

Whif, O! 

Mrs, W, Then, I find, he's deij) in all his tradesmen's books -^ 

Whif, That doesn't look well. 

Mrs, W, On the contrary ; for, if he wasn't well ofif, do you suppose 
they'd give him credit ? No, no. Depend upon it, he's the husband 
for Lydia. 

Whif Well, but when does the gentleman intend to call ? 

Mn, W, He didn't say. 

WT^f, That's a pity. It would be rather awkward if he should 
happen to pop in, and find me polishing up my friend there, {points to 
the scuttle,^ 

Mrs, W, No fear of that ; he's too well br^ to call in the morning. 

{Loud rat tat at the street door,^ 

(Whiffles runs to window, b. o., and Mrs. Whiffles to toindoWf l. o., 

and look ota. 

Enter Ltdia <it door, l. h., with a tray^ on which is a pile of linen ; her 
gown is pinned up, and her sleeves turned up, 

Lydia, Here, mamma ; I've washed and ironed all the things. One 
table-doth, three towels, five pair of socks, two tea-cloths, one night- 
cap — 

Mrs, W. Hush ! it's he ! {at window,) 

Lydia, Who? 
. Mrs. W, Mr. Brownjohn! {another load knock,) He's knocking 
again ! Put the things away, Lydia, while I run down and open the 
door, {snatching cloth off loo tablef which is highly polished.) 

Whif: But won't your opening the door look rather odd ? 

Mrs, W, Not at all. I'll tell him the footman's gone out on an 
orrand. {^ing out,) 

1* -r 
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Whif, Stop ! Inconsiderate Jemima ! you've got your apron on 1 
{jihe throws off her apron, and runs off at door, b. h.) 

Lydia, Now, papa, let's put these stockings out of sight; make 
haste, (gives hint the tray to hold, while sheptUs the linen into drawer of 
sideboard,') 

Whif. He's coming up ! (thrusts tray and all into sideboard drawer^ 
then runs across, puts coal-scuttle in its proper place, and takes up the large 
leather he has been using — doesrCt know what to do with it, cmd at last 
thrusts it into his coat pocket.} 

Mrs. W. (outside,') No apology, Mr. Brownjohn, I beg. This way, 
Mr. Brownjohn. 

She enters o^ l. h. d., followed by Bbownjohn. 

Brownj. Really, my dear Mrs. Whiffles, I'm quite horrified that you 
should have had the trouble, (crosses to b. c.) 

Mrs, W, Don't allude to it. Good gracious! I declare, you're 
quite wet I I'd no idea it rained ! 

Brownj, A slight shower, that's all. (shakes his hat over table.) You 
see, Mrs. "Whiffles, I have lost no time in availing myself of your kind 
permission to pay my respects. 

Mrs, W. O, sir, I'm sure I'm delighted, and so is Mr. Whiffles. 
Whiffles ! (sees Whiffles rubbing the table with his coat tail,) Mr. 
Whiffles ! 

Whif, Yes, my dear ! 

Mrs, TV. Mr. Brownjohn, Mr. Whiffles ; Mr. Whiffles, Mr. Brown- 
john. • 

Broumj. (aside, after examining Whiffles.) Ah ! a stupid, good- 
tempered looking specimen of antiquity enough, (shakes Whiffles' 
hand,) Mr. Whiffles, I'm delighted to make your acquaintance, (puts 
his hat on table ; Whiffles instantly takes it off again,) No, no ! (puts 
hat on table.) 

"Whif, Well, but — (taking hat off table again,) 

Brownj, O, very well ; if you insist upon it, you may hold it. 
(Crosses to Lydia.) Miss — Sophia — Whiffles — 

Lydia. Lydia ! 

Brownj, Of course — Lydia. Miss Lydia Whiffles, will — (sees Mrs. 
Whiffles making signs to Lydia to unpin her gown^ S^c.) What's the 
Uiattcr ? (Lydia hastily arranges her gown.) I say, Miss Lydia Whiffles 
will pardon my not addressing her before ; but the epicure always re- 
serves the bonive bouche till the last, (bowing.) 

Mrs. 'W. (aside to \yjiiT^ijB8.) Bonne bouche! isn't that elegant ? 

"Whif. I dare say it is, only I don't happen to know what it means. 

Brouynj, (Aside, and looking about him.) Everything looks remarka- 
bly clean and comfortable here ; and there's a sort of quiet, snug, 
three-and-a- quarter per cent, look about Whiffles that's unmistakable. 
Then the daughter is really charming. 

Lydia, (aside,) How he's staring at me, to be sure. Luckily, I 
don't mind that. 

Brownj. (aside.) Nevertheless, I won't speak out till I've fathomed 
ifee depth a little, (aloud.) Allow me to assure you, my dear Whiffles 

I beg pardon — I ought to have said Mister, and, if you insist on 
Ihe Mister — 
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Whif. O, both< r ! I don't care about the MUter. 

Brouny. Then 1 11 omit the Mister. As I was saying, Whiffles — my 
dear ^Vhiffles — ever since I have resided in this respectable locality, I 
have heard so much of you ! I may say, the very atmosphere seems 
charged with the name of AVhiffles. For my part, I go to bed with 
"Whiffles, I get up with >Miiffles, I breathe WTiiffles, I eat Whiffles, I 
drink Whiffles; in short, you haunt me, Whiffles! Ton my liife, 
you do ! 

Whif, Dear, dear ! Fm sure, I'm very sorry — 

Broumj, Sorry ! You ought to be flattered — delighted ! for, with 
me, the influence of the name of Whif]- s is such, tliat I may safely 
aver, affirm, make oath, and declare, tlmt I never lay my head on my 
pillow at night, or raise it again in tlie morning, without feeling a sen- 
sation of craving, a sort of aching void — 

Whif, Well, do you know, that's just my case, sometimes. But I 
find it goes away after breakfast. 

Brown;, Fm afraid you misunderstand me. I mean, I have felt that 
there's something wanting to complete my happiness. 

Whif, And that was — 

Browtij. You'll pever guess ; so don't try. That necessary ingredi- 
ent to my felicity was neither more nor less than your knocker ! 

Whif. Mj' knocker ! 

Broumj, I mean the application of it — the opportunity of familiar- 
izing my hand to it. In short, I panted for the privilege of dropping 
in upon you at all hours of the day — of breakfasting, lunching, din- 
ing, teaing, supping, and now and then taking a bed of you. And 
what my ingenuity failed to bring about, kind fortune accomplished 
for me. And now, Wliiffles, I'll never leave you again — {slaps him 
on the back) — naver ! 

Whif, Thank ye. But I don't exactly — 

Broumj. Understand ? The deuce you don't ! Surely you remem- 
ber our fortunate meeting in Fleet Street ? 

Whif, What, when you knocked me into the — 

Broumj. Exactly. You droll fellow, you, I see you never forgot a 
good thing ! Funny Whiffles ! The fact is, I was in a devil of a hurry 
to get to my broker's, having a few spare thousands to invest, (with 
emphtuis.') 

Mrs, W, {aside to Whiffles.) A few spare thousands ! You hear 
that, Mr. Whiffles ? 

Broumj. Ah, Whiffles, you little know how much I am indebted to 
that lucky accident. 

Whif. O, yes, I do. I was obliged to order a new pair of trousers, 
which, I couldn't get made under seventeen and sixpence. 

Lydia. Fifteen and ninepence, papa. 

Mrs. W, {making signs to her.) Hush ! 

Whif. But, my dear sir, if you were in such a devil of a hurry, 
•why Old you walk ? 

Broumj. Bless you, I always walk when I'm in a hurry ; when I 
particularly wish to be behind time, I ride. Ha ! ha ! I say, "WTiiffles, 
capital furniture you've got here — must have cost you a deal of money. 
Whif. {with affected grandeur.) Really, I forget — 

Lydia. I don't, papa ; for you know you would insist upon ny 
going with you to all those dark, poking Uttle brokers' shops — 
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Jfr», W, (aside to Lydia.) Hush ! 

Brotpiy, (aside,) Holloa! what's all this? Poking little brokers' 
shops ! Trousers, fifteen and ninepence ! Mine cost rae two pounds 
— at least, they tcill cost me two pounds, when I pay for them. Umph ! 
I begin to have my suspicions. Perhaps they're not so well off, after 
all — unless my friend Whiffles is a bit of a Jew. What if he is ? So 
much the better. The less he spends, the more he'll have to leave. 
((oloud,) How the deuce you contrive to get such a polish on your ta- 
ble, I can't imagine. 

Whif, Ah, it takes a deal of rubbing, I can tell you. I've been at 
it for half an hour this morning. 

BrovmJ, You? 

Whif. Yes — no — I mean — that is — 

Mrs. W, (interposes.) He means he has been superintending the 
servant, (aside to Whiffles.) Toby, you're putting your foot in it. 

Whif, \yheugh I (taking the leather mtt of his pocket, and wiping his 
face voith it,) 

BromiJ. Holloa! what's that? 

Whif, (forgetting himself.) This? Oh, this is the leather that I've 
been rubbing — 

Mrs. W, The silver with — (interposing.) 

Whif. No, the copper, (Mrs, Whiffles gives him a pinch,) Oh, 
ves — exactly — I mean the silver — it's a little eccentricity I have. I 
I ways do it, and very hard work it is, too, 

Brovmj, (aside.) Silver! That sounds well — and "very hard 
irork, too." Then there's plenty of it : they must be well off, (aloud,) 

perfectly agree with you. Whiffles — I certainly do like my plate to 
Aook clean. 

Whif. Oh, Pve nothing to do with that ; Mrs. WhSffles washes the 
plates and dishes. 

Brotonj. Eh ? 

Mrs. W. (coming hastily between them.) Ha ! ha ! ha ! Whiffles is 
such a wag ! (giving Whiffles another pinch.) The fact is, Mr. Brown- 
john, the day before yesterday we gave Nancy a holiday — 

Whif. Who's Nancy? 

Lydia. Yes, who's Nancy, mamma ? 

Mrs. W, (aside to Lydia.) Hush ! (alotid.) Why, the cook, (aside 
to Whiffles.) How stupid you are ! 

Whif, Oh — ah — yes ! The fact is, I never know any of the crea- 
tures' names. 

Lydia, aside, expresses her astonishment, 

BroumJ, (aside.) Any of their names ? Quite an establishment ! 
They must be well off. 

Mrs. W. Well, you must know, that I was complaining to Mr. 
Whiffles that — that — (aside to Whiffles.) What did I call her ? 

Whif. (bothered.) Eh? Oh, Patty. 

Mrs, W, I say, I was complaining that Patty didn't do her work — 

Brownj, (aside,) Nancy ! Patty ! Two of them 1 — That looks 
well. 

Mrs, W, When — ha! ha! ha! I can't help laughing — Mr. 
Whiffles said I found fault without a cause, and offered to bet me a 
wager that I couldn't do the girl's work in double the time ; and so -^ 
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ha ! ha ! — just for tiie fan of the thing, I accepted the wsger, snd 
-won it with five minntes to spare. Ha ! ha ! ha ! (atide to Whiffles.) 
Why don't yon hingh ? ' 

Whif. Ha! ha! ha! 

LytUa. (aside.) What can papa and mamma be telling all these fibs 
about f 

Whif, (Mufe.) I Tciy nearly let the cat out of the baj& Never 
mind, I'll make up for it. (alomd,) By the by, Mrs. Whiffles, talk- 
ing of servants, where is — I say, where is — (aside to ker,) What do 
you call her ? I know, (ahud.) Where is Peggy r 

Browiif, (aside.) Peggy } Another of them ! 

Mrs, W. Why, don't you know I sent her out with John, the 
footman? 

Ltdia holdM up her hands in astonishment. 

Brownj. (aside.) John, the footman! That settles it — they must 
be rolling in wealth. 

L^dia. (aside.) Insanity has evidently broken out in the &mily, and 
papa and mamma are the first victims. 

Whif. Then, Mrs. Whiffles — (assuming grandeur.) — Once for all, 
I will not allow my servants to be continually sent out of the house 
without my permission. 

Brownj. (aside.) Holloa ! Whiffles is getting lively. 

Whif. And let me tell you, madam — 

Broumj, (interposing^ My dear Whiffles ! 

Whif. Excuse me, Mr. Brownjohn. I say, madam, if this happens 
again, I'll instantly break up our town establishment and return to 
Whiffles Park, (aside.) There I had him. 

Brouny. (aside.) Whiffles Park ! It's too much — I'm getting quite 
bewildered. 

Whif. You hear, madam ! (aside to Mbs. Whiffles.) I'll go and 
finish dusting the next room, and be sure you don't let him come in 
till you hear me cough three times, ((oloud, and assuming his grandeur.) 
Remember, madam ! Mr. Brownjohn, your most obedient, (going off 
at door, L. h., stops, and calls.) Sally, tell the coachman I want him ! 

[Exit, L. H. D. 

Broumj. (aside.) Sally ! Coachman ! Egad, I am in luck ! I'd no 
notion of anything of this sort. I must clinch matters at once, (aloud.) 
My dear Mrs. Whiffles, since you are so very pressing, I at once 
accept your invitation ! 

Mrs. W. My invitation ! (hesitatingly.) 

Broumj. Which you gave me at Mrs. Broadsides' the other evening. 
Your flattering words on that occasion were, " My dear Mr, Brown- 
john, you must come and dine with us " — with an amiable emphasis 
on the must. 

Lydia. Yes, mamma, a decided emphasis on the must. 

Mrs. W, Yes — of course — I perfectly remember — 

Broumj, I thought so. (aside.) Considering she never opened her 
lips on the subject, she roust have an extraordinary memory, (nhud.) 
To which I replied, " Excellent Mrs. Whiffles, I will " — and hers 
I am. 

Mrs. W. Yes — I see — and now — what day shall wo say? To- 
morrow fortnight, or Monday three weeks ? But perhaps that's too 
early? 
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Brownj, By several degrees not early enough, Mrs. Whiffles. Tin 
come to dine with you to-day. 

Mrs, TF. To-day ? Well, now, that's so kind of you. {aside to 
Lydia.) There isn't an atom of anything in the house, {aloud,) But 
you see, Mr. Brownjohn, we dine so preposterously late — 

Brow7ij. Can't be too late for me. {aside,) I very often have^o wait 
for my dinner. 

Mrs, W, But, to-day, somehow or other, we happen to dine SQ 
ridiculously early — 

Brownj, So much the better, for I'm absurdly hungry. 

Mrs. W, {aside.) Here's a pretty situation ! I must put him off, 

Lydia, {aside to Mrs. Whiffles.) Oh, jnamma ! he'll think, it bo 
Tery strange, if he doesn't dine with us. 

Mrs, W, {aside to Ltdia.) He'll think it still more strange if h&doea 
dine with us, and gets nothing to eat. 

Broumj, Now, pray, Mrs. Whiffles, don't put yourself out of the way 
on my account — the plainest dinner possible, I beg. A little soup — 
fish, tf you have it — if not, game — pastry to follow. Then dessert — ^ 
a pine, or liot-house grapes, or some trifle of that sort. The whole to 
conclude with a bottle or two of old Whiffles Madeira-^ I mean. 
Whiffles' old Madeira — and — I'm satisfied. 

Mrs, W. {aside.) Moderate breature ! {aloud.) Well, but — 

BrotcnJ, Not a word more, I beg. I'll just tell my rascal that I 
shan't want the carriage to-day, and be back again immediately, {going,) 
My compliments to Whiffles, and the sooner he puts the champagne 
in ice the better, {looking at his waich.) Dear me ! half past twelve, 
I ought to have been at home to receive the Marquis of Guzzletou. 
Ha ! ha ! Considering this is the third time that Guzzleton has solicited 
an interview, he'll be rather annoyed. Never mind — hang Guzzy! 
Guzzy must wait ! Ladies, au revoir 1 [Exit^ b. door, 

Mrs, W, Here's a pretty piece of business ! Whiffles ! Mr. Whiffles ! 

Whiffles appears at l. d., with a carpet broom, 

Whif, Is he gone ? 

Mrs. W, Yes. 
- Whif, That's lucky. 

Mrs. W, No, it isn't ; for he's only gone to tell his rascal he shan't- 
want the carriage to-day, and say a few words to Guzzy — 

Whif, Who's Guzzy ? 

Lydia. The Marquis of Guzzleton, papa — a friend of Mr. Brown- 
john's, papa. 

Mri, W, And what do you think he's going to do next ? 

W)i\f, I haven't an idea. 

Mrs. W, Why, he's coming back to dine with us. Lud a mercy ! 
I shouldn't wonder if he brought Guzzy with hira. 

Whif, Dine with us ? Pooh ! it can't be — it mustn't be ! Didn't 
you say so ? 

Mrs, W, I tried, but I couldn't ; he wouldn't let me get a word in 
edgeways. 

Whif, Then all I can say is, he'll get no dinner here, or Guzzy 
eithei. The larder's a desert. 
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Lydia, Lor, papa, how can you say so r Fm earc thcre'« a Terj 
nice piece of cold roast beef. 

Whif, So there is — baked last Sunday. Let mo sc-?. Wc can 
have it hashed, boiled, stewed, and cold — that'll be four il:«hei<. 

Mrs. W, Pooh ! Mr. Bro^Tijohn expects £oup. Uy tho by, I 
could manage a little soup — fi?h, came — 

Lydia. Hot-house grapes, iced champa<nic, and Mad-'ira. 

Whif, Does he ? I wish he may get *em. If he had put his vi'sit 
off till next week, wc might have managed ; I should have r;.e«.ircil my 
quarter's pension ; but now, in the present >tate of our fi:iance.-<, one 
euch meal as you talk about, and I ^o into the Gazette. 

Mrs. W, Then what's to be done r Toby, let's set the kitchen 
chimney on fire. 

W7iif. A very good plan, only we should have to pay for putting it 
out again. No, no ; I have it ! a capital idea ! Let's all* go to bed, and 
have leeches on — won't that do r 

Mrs. W, Then all I can say is, when Mr. Brownjohn comes, ex- 
posure must follow, for he'll immediately find us out, dopcnd upon it. 

Phibbs enters a< B. h. d., with a large rush basket under his arm, 

Phibhs. Will he ? Then he's in luck, whoever he is. 

Mrs. W. Eh ? Xo — yes — Cousin Phibbs ! 

Whif. Phibbs, from Winchester ? 

Lydia, My dear godpapa! {all three rwi to hun, and bring him 
Jarward.) 

Phibbs. Will the Whiffles femily allow me to finish what I was 
saying ? I was saying, as I came in — I mean, you were saving, as I 
came in, ** He'll immediately find you out ; " to which I replied, •» Then 
he's in luck, whoever he is," for I've been endeavoring to nc(.'onlpli^h 
that feat for the last two hours. I suppose I've knocked at least at 
forty doors — thirty-five of which, on the most moderate calculation, 
were slammed in my face — in short, if I hud not luckily fallen in with 
a communicative milkman at the comer of the street, I should have 
g^ven you up. 

Mrs. W, (aside to Whiffles.) Toby, we must get rid of this 
Tulgar relation of ours ! 

Whif. (aside.) Leave that to me. (aloud — cros«e* to Phihbs, B. c.) 
My dear friend Phibbs, we're delighted to sec you : and, to prove it, 
of course, now you are in London, you'll stop with us — that is, wlien 
I say stop with us, I don't exactly mean stop with us. 

Phibbs, Well, that's lucky, because I shouldn't if you did. You're 
a pleasant fellow enough. Whiffles, but a little of you goes a good way. 
You can't flatter yourself for one moment that I've come all the way 
from Winchester for the pleasure of your society ? 

Whif. Then what has brought you } 

Phibbs. Two things — important business, and the Great Western 
"Railway. 

Mrs. W. But, cousin Phibbs, liow can you neglect your own busi- 
ness ? By the by, what is your business ? 

Phibbs. There you puzzle me, for I can't exactly toll you. 

Whif, What I don't you know what you are ? 
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Phtbbs, Oh, yes, I know what I am — of course I do. Neverthe- 
less, although I've been what I am for a considerable period, I've 
never once been distinctly able to say what I am. In short, to be 
candid with you, I can't pronounce the word ! However, to oblige 
you, I don't mind trying once more. You must know, then, that I'm 
a Veterinary — a Veteri-inny — a Vet — it's no use ! But I attend to 
the bodily infirmities of quadrupeds in general, and of horses u^ 
particular. 

Whif, Oh, a veterinary surgeon ! 

Phihh». How do you do it ^ I can't manage it ! I can get with 
perfect safety as far as the Vet — but when I attempt to go beyond it» 
I never know exactly where I am ; so now I've taken to call myself a 
veteran surgeon. It's much easier, and sounds just as well, if not 
better ! 

Whif. {aside to Mbs. Whiffles.) Do you see that basket undeT 
Phibbs' arm ? I don't dare to allow myself to hope, but it may be a 
turkey, or a brace of pheasants, or — 

Mrs. W. Or even a sucking pig I Oh, Toby, if it should be, what 
an escape for us ! 

Whif. I say, Phibbs, my boy, what have you got there ? 

Phibbs. Why, Whiffles, my boy, I flatter myself you'll say it's 
rather a superior haunch of venison. 

Whif. I thought as much ! ' Oh, what 8 thing it is to have a 
Phibbs ! Generous, considerate creature ! {about to take the basket.') 

Phibbs. Holloa! holloa! 

Whif. Give it to me ! I can't, I won't allow you to hold it any 
longer — the sight distresses me ; so give it to me, I say ! {pulling at 
basket,) 

Phibbs. Will you keep your hands off ? I tell you. Whiffles, you 
are laboring under a slight mistake. 

Whif. And so are you, Phibbs, under a very considerable mistake, 
if you imagine, for one moment, that 111 allow you to take your dinner 
at a chop-house, when you can stop and help us to eat our venison ! 
No, no, never — no, never shall it be said that Whiffles so violated the 
rights of hospitality ! — so, as I said before, give it to me ! (Whiffles 
attempts to take the basket f which Pniv^^ places behind him. Whiffles 
lays hold of Phibbs by the arms^ and turns him to l. h. Mbs. Whif- 
TLES takes basket out of Phibbs' hand — ^Whiffles jpmAe» Phibbs to his 
former situation.") 

Phibbs, {very quietly.) Whiffles, do you particularly wish me to 
pitch into you ? I tell you that haunch of venison is not for you I 

Whif, Go along ! 

Phibbs. So I will, but not without my haunch. I don't know 
whether such is the fact, but at this moment indignation ought to be 
imprinted in its liveliest colors upon every feature of my countenance. 
Restore that venison, sir ! or, forgetting the ties of consanj^uinity that 
unite us, I shall instantly hand you over to a policeman, with full instruc- 
tions to introduce you, without loss of time, to the nearest magistrate. ' 

Whif. Well, sir, if it must be so, be it so. I say, sir, if so it be, so 
be it. {tc^es out his handkerchief) The blow is severe — very severe 
— for I did think I had one friend in the world, and that friend was 
Phibbs ; but now that I have lost him, what have I to live for ? 
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Nothing. That being |he case, I'll instantly adjourn to the front attic, 
and precipitjate myse^ into the street. 

Phibbs. {seizing his armJ) Don't be a fool, sir — I say, sir, don't bo 
a fool. (sootJiingly,) I'm distressed at your disappointment, Whiffles, 
but when I tell you that the contents of that basket were intended as* a 
present to a gentleman of considerable influence in the metropolis, 
through whose instrumentality I hope to obtain the appointment of 
Vetitirrinary — I mean, of Veterittirinny — I can't do it ! — I mean 
tho appointment of Surgeon to the South Hants Troop of Yeomanry — 
when I say the troop, of course I allude to the horses — 

Whif* Oh, that alters the case. Let him have a haunch of venison 
too, by all means. And what's more, I'll tell you where to buy one. 

Phi>bs, Will you ? Well, I really must say, that of all the cool 
proceedings — 

Whif, Don't apologize, Phibbs — we don't mind your dropping 
in to (unner with us in this sort of way. Now, Jemima, take the 
basket, make up a roaring fire, and down with the venison imme- 
diately ! Lydia, you'll help your mamma. 

Lydia. Yes, papa. 

Whif. Now, go along ! Stop ! (aside to her,) Jemima, you'd better 
run down to the crockery shop, and hire a dinner service — something 
handsome. 

Mrs, W. Leave that to me, Toby — I'll do the thing in grand style, 
depend on't. [Exit a^ l. h, d., with Lydia. 

Phibbs, Grand style ! Now, why should you do the thing in grand 
style on my account ? 

Whif, If isn't on your account — we shouldn't care a straw about 
you. But there's a gentleman coming — I mean, another gentleman — 
a charming young man — I'm sure you'll like him. 

Phibbs, And I'm sure I shan't ! In the first place, I can't a-bear 
strangers ; and in the next place, I confess it would not be at all grat- 
ifying to me to sit down to table with a person I never saw in the 
whole course of mylife before, and of whom I know nothing whatever, 
and see him demolishing my venison ! 

Whif, But when I tell you he's a friend of mine, and one that may 
be of infinite service to me — 

Phibbs, Well, then, I suppose it must be so. 

Whif. That's kind of you, Phibbs — that's Phibbs all over. Now, 
make yourself comfortable here till I come back ; or, if you prefer it, 
you can stroll into the park till dinner time — feed the ducks, or look 
at the nursery maids, (nudgiiig Phibbs.) 

Phibbs, I've done that already, as I came here, (wwef^iw^r Whiffles.) 

Whif, Ha, ha, ha I 

Phibbs, But I've business of more importance to attend to. Just 
look here. Whiffles, {taking out pooket-book^ and opening it.) A bill at 
six months' date — {shotos paper) — name regularly indorsed — came 
into my possession in the way of business, and, when I presented it, 
BO one to take it up. And yet, I dare say, the follow, whoever he is, 
calls himself a gentleman. However, I'll soon put the matter in the 
lawyer's hands ; and if the gentleman don't take his bill up, I will 
Aim, or my name's not Phibbs. 

Whif. Oh, any time will do for that — to-morrow, or the day after 

6 
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— ^^so, as I said before, make yourself comfortable here, (goings returns.) 
By the by, well remembered. You'll hardly believe it, Phibbs, but, 
on going into my wine cellar this morning, I found it empty. 

Phibbs, Don't get any wine for me — I prefer porter. 

WMf, Pooh ! I wasn't thinking of you. But of course my friend 
will expect wine, so I'll run and order it. (feeling in his pockets.) 
Holloa ! I've mislaid my purse. You don't happen to have any loose 
cash about you ? 

Phibbs, Nothing under a five pound note, (showing it,) 

Whif. Thank ye. (taking it,) I know nothing gives you greater 
pleasure than to be of service to me, so don't say anything about it. 
Good by, Phibbs ; and, as I said before, make yourself comfortable. 

[Exity It. H. D. 

Phibbs, Now, I dare say Whiffles thinks this capital fun ; but jieo- 
ple's notions of humor differ. I consider the entire proceeding, from 
first to last, as one stupendous nuisance. I've been plundered of my 
venison — that I don't care so much about, because I'll take good care 
to eat the greater part of it. But I can't buy another, I've lent Whif- 
fles all the money I had about me, which it would be doing his well- 
established character an injustice to suppose I shall ever have about 
me again. However, as it can't be helped, I'll take his advice, and 
make myself as comfortable as I can. (takes off his coat, which he puts 
on a chaii',) 

Enter Beownjohn, b. h. d., in an elegant dinner dress, rather outre, 

Brownj, I flatter myself this is rather the thing ! The Whiffles 
family can't help feeling flattered ; indeed, I'm not sure they ought 
not all to go into fits the moment they see me. (seeing Phibbs.) Hol- 
loa I Who's this equivocal individual ? 

Phibbs, (seeing him.) Who's this youthful stranger ? 

Brownj. (aside.) One of Whiffles' grooms, I suppose. How are you? 
(nodding at Phibbs.) 

Phibbs, (nodditig at Brownjohn.) Pretty well, thank you. How 
are you ? 

Brownj. Where's the worthy Whiffles ? 

Enter Whiffles, b. h. d., taith basket of wine ; crosses (U back of stage, 

unobserved, and exit at l. h. D. 

Phibbs, Just stepped out to get some wine. 

Brownj, Oh, gone down to the cellar, eh ? 

Phibbs. Not much use his going there — the cellar's empty. 

Brmvnj, Empty ? (aside.) Holloa ! out of wine ? That looks queer. 
(aloud.) No wine in the house ? Go along — you must be mistaken. 

Phibbs. Not I. I've just lent him the money to buy some. 

Brotcnj', (aside,) What's tha' ^ Out of money ? Queerer still ! 
(sniffing.) Holloa ! Delicious odor ! Smells like venison ! 

Phibbs. Very odd if it didn't. It is venison ! 

Brownj, Well, now, thi>» is handsome of Whiffles — very handsome 
indeed ! I confess his venison astonishes me — so the least I can do 
in return will be to astonish his venison. 

Phibbs, His venison ? My venison ! 
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Browf\j. Your venison ? 

Phibbs. Yes — I've just brought it. (retires at hack.^ 
. Brownj, You ? (aside.') Dear me ! I don't exactly know what to 
think of Whiffles after all ! No wine of his own — no monev of his 
own — and another man's venison ! Perhaps he's ttot so well off, after 
all ! I almost wish I hadn't come ! 

Enter Whiffles, in dinner costume^ L. H. D. 

Whif. (to Bbowtyjohn.) Ah ! delighted to see you, my dear sir. 
(shaking Brownjohn's hand, who botes stiffly,) The ladies M'iU he here 
immediately. You can eat venison, I hope ? Ha, ha ! I'll be bound, 
now, you think I've been guilty of an extravagance. 

Brownj, No, 'pon my soul, I don't. 

Whif, And as for wine — if you like a good glass of wine, egad I 
can give you one that I had — let me sec — how long has it been in 
my cellar } 

Brownj, About three minutes and a half, I should think ! 

Whif, (aside.) The devil I That villain, Phibbs, has been blabbing ! 
Oh — what — you've heard — 

Brownj. (coldly.) A trifle or two concerning you, Iklr. Whiffles, from 
that gentleman ; and, as it seems I'm to drink his wine and eat his 
venison, I think the sooner you introduce me to him the bettet. 

Whif, Oh — ah — yes ! He certainly did bring the venison. He 
never comes to me without bringing something or other. In fact, he 
considers it his duty. 

Brownj. His duty ! Oh, I see — he's one of your people. 

Whif. One of my people ? 

Broumj, I mean, one of your servants. That's John, the footman ! 

Whif. No, not exactly a footman — a kind of bailiff. 

Broumj. (starting.) The devil ! 

Whif. J mean, a sort of steward. 

Broumj, Oh, now I imdcrstand it all. The venison came from 
Whiffles Park! 

Whif. Ex — act— ly! 

Broumj. And having mislaid the key of your wine cellar, and not 
having your check-book about you, you very naturally made your 
steward fork out ! The very plan I adopt with my head butler, (aside.) 
I'm very glad I did come ! (retires up stage, l. h.) 

Phibbs. (l. h.) I say. Whiffles, who have you got there ? 

Whif. Who ? why — (aside.) 1 have it ! (aloud.) A person of im- 
portance, Phibbs — and one, by-thc-by, you ought to be well ac- 
quainted with. He's the youthful, but talented President of the 
Veterinary College. 

Phibbs, No ! the very gentleman I intended my haimch of venison 
for ! This is fortunate !• (boics repeatedly to Brownjoiin.) Your most 
obedient, sir — once more, sir, your most obedient, sir ! (retires up.) 

Brou^nj. Thank ye. (aside to Whiffles.) A civil sort of a frllo\v 
enouqfh. 

Whif. Rather odd in his manner — but you mustn't mind his eccen- 
tricity. We do not look upon him in the light of a servant — he has 
been so long in the fkmily. His uncle Joshua 'married the second 
cousin of my nur&e Deborah's youngest brother — so you see — 
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BroumJ, Exactly. 

Phihhs. I hope, sir — I devoutly hope, sir, it will meet with your 
approbation. 

Bi'mcnj. It ! what ? 

Phibbs. The venison, sir. I chose it on pm-pose for you. 

Whif, (aside to Brownjohn, quickly,) Yes, I told him you were 
coming to dine ^Wth me ! ^ ' 

Phibbs, (bows to Brownjohn.) And if — I say (^- 1 should be so 
fortunate as to obtain the situation that I — 

BrotmJ, Situation ! What, don't you like your" place ? 

Phibbs. (bothered.) Place? oh — yes — 

Brownj, Very well, then — 

Whif. Very well, then — (takes Brownjohn hastily by the arm^ axid 
leads him away.) 

Phibbs. ** Very well, then ! " What can they possibly mean by 
" very well, then } ** 

Enter Mrs. Whiffles with atray, on which is a tahU'Cloth and a pile 

of plateSf L. door, 

Mrs. W. Now, Toby, help me lay the cloth, (sees Brownjohn.) 
Oh lud ! (suddenly turning her back towards Brownjohn.) 

Whif* Mrs. Whiffles ! Mrs. Whiffles I I'm really surprised at you, 
after all I've said on the subject, (to Brownjohn.) It's a most ex- 
traordinary thing, sir, but Mrs. Whiffles will always insist upon laying 
the cloth herself. 

BrowDj. W'ell, as you say, it is rather odd ! (aside.) Strange people 
these Whiffleses ! 

Whif. This is the consequence of sending all the servants out ! 

Broicnj. No, not all. There's What's-his-name, there ! (points to 
Phibbs.) By-the-by, what is his name? 

Whif. Oh — Phibbs! 

Brownj. I mean his Christian name ? 

Whif. Pygmalion ! 

Brotc7ij. But you don't call him Pvgmalion ? 

Whif Yes we do. 

Brownj. Then you shouldn't. Pygmalion is such a mouthful ! You 
should abbreviate him — curtail him -^ cut him down ! 

Whif Cut him down ? 

Brotcnj. Don't you know what I mean? I'll show you. (to Phibbs.) 
Here. Piggy ! 

Phibbs. (delighted — aside.) The President calls me Piggy ! What 
condescending familiarity ! (he advances quickly to Brownjohn.) 
Sir, I — 

Broionj, Lay the cloth ! 

Phibbs. (aatonished.) Eh ? 

Brownj. (imitating.) Eh ? Don't you hear ? 

Phibbs. Yes, I — 

Brownj. Then why the deuce don't you do it ? Come, Piggy, look 
sharp ! (retires and speaks to Mrs. Whiffles.) 

Phibbs, " Look sharp ! " " Lay the cloth ! " 

Whif (aside to him.) Of course. Don't you see everybody is doing 
50jnetliing except you r Even the President himself — he's assisting. 
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PRibbs. Well, but — damn it— " Lay the cloth " — **Look sharp ! " 

Whtf, He's so accustomed to speak in a tone of authority. Besides, 
if he sees you idling about, he'll form an unfavorable opinion of you. 

Phibhs, So he will, {aloud.) Well, I don't mind layin^c the cloth ! 

Brotmj. Don't you, indeed ? Well faaid. Piggy ! Ha, ha ! Now 
then — stir your stumps ! {gpeaks to Mrs. Whiffles again.) 

Phibbs. Stir my stumps ! Now 'pon my life — 

Wliif. (aside /o4Phibbs.) It's only his way ! 

Phibbs. But I don't like his way. I object to his '* look sharps," 
and ** stir your stumps ! " 

Whif. You'd better tell him so. Quarrel with him at once — anni- 
hilate your prospects — 

Phibbs. No, I won't do that, (aloud.) Now, then, where are the 
knives and forks ? 

Broumj. Well, Piggy, I must say, you are the coolest fellow. I pre- 
sume you cleaned them, and put them away, sir. 

Phibbs. Me ? Oh, confound it, I — 

Whif, Hush — go along ! You'll find everything in the sideboard 
drawer, (pushes Phibbs towards sideboard.) 

Broumj. Now, do move your pegs ! (gives Phibbs another push, teho 
goes in disgust, cmd drags the drawer of the sideboard opeti violently.) 

Enter Ltdia, l. h. d. 

Lgdia, Shall I take up the soup now, mamma — or wait till Mr. — 
(seeing Bhownjohn.) Oh dear ! 

Whif. You take up the soup ? » 

Broumj. (aside.^ She take up the soup ? 

Whif. What, isn't that cook come in ? Then I'll send that cook 
about her business ! Confound the servants, I say I I'll pack them 
all off, every one of them; 

Broumj. I should certainly give that fellow, Piggy, warning. Just 
look at him. 

(points to Phibbs, who, during the above, has taken the knives and 

forks out of sideboard drawer, and has flung them on table. When 

Bbownjohn points to him, he is throwing a knife and fork across 

the table for each person — Browxjohn goes to him, pushes him 

aside, then lays a knife and fork properly.) 

Broumj. (poitits to what he has done.) That's the way, stupid, (comes 
forward again.) 

Phibbs. Stupid ! Now, really, the president's* getting quite per- 
sonal! 

Whif, Now, then, for dinner. I hope, Mrs. Whiffles, this will be 
a lesson to you, never to send all the servants out of the house again. 

Broumj. But, my dear fellow, they're not all out. There's Piggy ! 
Now, Piggy, have you done ? 

Phibbs. Oh, yes ! (throws plates for each person round the table.) 

Broumj. Then come here ! 

Phibbs. (comes forward — sulkili/.) Well? 

Broumj. (imitating.) Well ? (aside to Whiffles.) How you can pos- 
sibly put up M'ith this sort of thing, I can't imagine. 

WJtif, Why — he's been so long in the family- FJ/* uncle Joshua 

2* 
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married the second cousin of my old nurse Deborah's yoimgest brother, 
and so — you understand — 

Brownj, Can't say I do. Never mind, {to Phibbs.) Bring in the 
soup ! Allow me — (offers his arm to Mrs. Whiffles and Lydia, 
ond takes them to tahle.) 

Phibbs, Bring in the soup ! Me ? Oh, pooh ! Keally, I can't — 

Whif, Go along, Phibbs — never mind — and ii^. the meantime, I'U 
talk to him about you. 

Phibbs. Do — and just give him a hint that it isn't quite the thing 
in a president to stir people's stumps, nor even to move their pegs ! 

WMf. Very "well — now, go along — {pushes Phibbs totoards the 
door,) Stop — here ! {flings napkin over Phibbs' arm.) That's better 
now go along ! [Exit Phibbs, l. h. d. 

Brownj. Ah, Whiffles, you are indeed a happy man ! not on the 
score of fortune — for I know, by experience, that wealth doesn't con- 
stitute happiness — but, with such an amiable wife — 

Mrs. W. Oh, sir ! 

BrovmJ. Such a lovely, fascinating daughter — 

Lydia. Oh, sir ! 

Whif. Yes, Lydia is indeed a treasure. Oh, what a wife she will 
make l 

Brownj. {suddenly gracing Whiffles* hand.) Whiffles — feelings are 
not to be controlled ! I would if I could, but if I can't, why should I ? 
In other words, then, I — 

Phibbs. {loithoutf L. d.) Now then ! — open the door ! {kicking at it.) 

Brownj. {aside,) Damn that Piggy ! (Brownjohn, Mrs. Whiffles, 
and Lydia, seat themselves at tables while Whiffles opens the door,) 

Phibbs, {as he enters with soup tureen,) Here you have it — hot, hot, 
hot — all hot — all hot ! 

Brmonj. Hark at him ! 

Phibbs. Where shall I put it ? 

Brownj. Why, you wouldn't put it on the floor ! (Phibbs places 
tureen on table^ then wipes his hands with the napkin that is on his arm, 
and throws it on table — Brownjohn takes it up, and flings it at him.) 
Heyday ! the table's laid for five ! {sees Phibbs draioing chair to table 
for himself.) What's he at now ? {gets upt and snatches away chair from 
Phibbs.) I'm astonished at you. {seats himself again.) 

Phibbs, Holloa ! come, I say — 

Whif, {rises — aside to Puibbs.) Don't you see — there isn't room 
enough, and we shall be crowded — so, my dear Phibbs, you shall 
have the little side table all to yourself — there! 

Phibbs, Little side table ! Me ? 

Whif. It's the seat of honor. I offered it to him, but he, inthe 
most handsome manner, resigned it in your favor — so sit down. 
{pushing Phibbs info chair^ and returning to his scat.) 

Phibbs. That president and I shall have a row presently — I'm sure 
we shall ! 

Brow?ij. Heyday ! there's no bread on the table. 

& Lvdia ( (^^^^ ^^ rise.) I beg pardon — 

Brownj. Don't move, ladies* {calling,) Here, Piggy ! 
Phibbs. {sulkily.) Well? 
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Browr^. Well ? Hand the bread ! 

Whif, {turning his head round to Phibbs.) Do, there's a g^od fellow ! 
(Phibbs, disffusteti, takes bread tray, and puts it doicn in centre of table — 
takes several pieces for himself and goes back to his seat,) 

Brownj, {watching hitn.) Well, if ever — Ladies, a little soup ? 

Phibbs, Whafs the matter now ! 

Brownj, {to Whiffles.) Well, how you can possibly stand this 
sort of diing — 

Whif, WTjy, as I said before, his uncle, Joshua, married my old — 

Mrs, W, Yes, if his uncle Joshua hadn't married our old — 

Brownj, Exactly ! Now, Piggy, don't you hear — the ladies will 
take some soup. 

Phibbs, Well, I don't prevent them. 

Brownj, Come, then, sir — 

Whif {turning his head round to Phibbs.) Do, there's a good 
fellow ! 

Phibbs, {taking hold of tureen cover, and suddenly dropping it,") Why 
didn't you tell me it was hot ? {taking hold ofMnB. SVhiffxes* plate 
with his coat tail, and holding it out to Brownjoiin, who helps soup,) 

Brownj. {looking at Phibbs.) *Pon my life he's a character, {helps 
soup round, and beginning to take some, Phibbs icalks up to table again, 
with a plate in his hand, which he holds between Lydia and Bbown john.) 
Well, who's this for ? 

Phibbs, Who ? Why, for me ! 

Brownj. You ? {looks across inquiringly at Whiffles, who nods in 
ihe affirmative.) Oh, very well, {helps Phibbs.) 

Phibbs. A little more. Thank ye. {takes his plate back to the little 
table, and seats himself.) 

Brownj. Ha, ha ! {to Whiffles.) You certainly have peculiar no- 
tions about servants. 

Whif. Why, how now, Lydia ? what's the matter with you ? You 
don't eat anything. 

Brownj, {aaide.) That* s a favorable symptom. {aUntd.) Like your 
anxious father, I have also remarked that interesting fact — you don't 
eat anything. 

Lydia, Oh, yes — I — do. 

Phibbs, No, you don't I Perhaps yoi\ don't like the soup. I don't 
much wonder at it. 

Brownj, He actually joins in the conversation ! 

Phibbs. {getting up — to Whiffles.J You ought to take her into 
the country — a little fresh air would do her a world of good, {leaning 
ener across W^iiffles, and holding oitt a plate to Brown john.) I'll 
trouble you for a little more soup — and just give it a good stir first. 

Brownj. Oh, this is intolerable — unbearable ! {getting up, and walk" 
ing about.) 

Phibbs. {aside.) Good gracious ! I've offended the president. {foU 
hwing Bbownjohn, plate in hand.) Really, my dear sir — upon jny 
honor, I didn't mean — 

Whif. {to Bbownjohn, aside.) Don't bo annoyed with the poor fel- 
low — you hear — he didn't mean — {aside to Phibbs.) Sit down, do I 
{pushing Phibbs totrards table, who sits down in Brown John's ohair^ 
and begins to help himself to soup.) 
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BroumJ* Look at him ! Come out of that ! (taking Fhibbs &y the 
ccUaVt and ttoirling him rounds seats himself,') 

Phibbs, (aside, and shaking the soup ladle, which he has in his hand.) 
That president has reason to congratulate himself that he is a president 
— else with this selfsame weapon which I now convulsively, grasp, 
would I — 

Whif, (aside to him.) Now sit down, there's a good fellow ! 

Brownj, (to Fhibbs, as he is going towards the table,) Stop, sir ! clear 
away, first. 

Phibbs, Clear away > Me ? Oh, damn it ! (dashes the ladle down 
on the little tables and breaks it,) 

Brownj. Bravo ! Go it. Piggy ! There goes eighteen pence out of 
your wages ! 

Phibbs, Wages? 

Whif. (very quickly,) Ha, ha, ha ! (to Phibbs.) Don't you see the 
fun } Ladle — wages — wages — ladle — ha, ha ! You'd better laugh, 
or he'll think you don't see it. 

Phibbs, (solemnly,) Ha, ha, ha \ (aside.) I don't see it a bit •— 
never mind, (aloud,) Capital ! ha, ha ! You'll be the death of me, 
you funny man, you ! — (to Brownjohn.) — Ha, ha ! 

Brownj. Funiifr man ? (to Whiffles.) Mr. Whiffles, you really 
must excuse me, but — 

Whif. Well, perhaps a change of scene would do Lydia good — so 
what say you to a trip to Italy in the spring, eh ? 

Mrs, W, Or Switzerland — I pant for Switzerland ! (imitating the 
** Ya-ou-ou ! " in Swiss songs.) 

Phibbs. Well, for my part, I mean to go to Gravesend — I've heard 
so much of the shrimps there. 

Broumj. I presume, sir, you'll go wherever you're ordered. 

Phibbs. Ordered ? {bell rings, followed by a cry of ** Milk ! ") 

Broumj. (to Mrs. Whiffles, whojupips up,) Don't disturb yourself^ 
my dear madam, (to Phibbs.) Piggy. 

Phibbs, Well? 

Brown;, Well ! don't you hear the bell, sir ? Go and take in the 
milk. 

Phibbs, Milk! Me? 

Whif, (aside to Phibbs quickly.) Ha, ha ! Another joke. «* Hear 
bell " — ** Take in milk." Don't you see ? Do, there's a good fellow ! 
(Phibbs rises sulkily.) 

Mrs, W, You"ll find a jug on the sideboard, Pygmalion. 

Brownj. You'll find a jug in the sideboard. Piggy, don't you hear ? 

Phibbs. (shouting,) I hear ! (crossing slowly, and in a dignified 
manner^ to sideboard — opens it, and takes out a very large blue and white 
washing jug,) 

Mrs, W, Not that — the little jug. 

Broumj, The little jug. 

Phibbs, (after darting an indignant glance at Brownjohn, takes out a 
little milk jug, and goes towards r. h. d. — stops.) How much ? (sidkily.) 

Mrs, 

4r Whif, 

Broumj, Be oflf I 

(Phibbs, after another indignant look,goes out at b. h. d.*) 



^^^* I Pshaw ! Go along ! 
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Whif, Oh, the plague of servants ! This sort of thing must be 
rather new to you, Mr. Brownjohn — but you mustn't blame me, for, 
as I said before, if Mrs. Whiffles will insist upon sending all the ser- 
Tants out of the house — 

Mrs, W. We must give the creatures a holiday sometimes. 

Phibbs appears again ait door, R. h. 

Phibbs. The man with the milk presents his respectful compliments, 
and says he'll be damned if he chalks you up any more. 

Broumf, Then pay the man, and have done with it. Go along t 
(Whiffles shuts the door in Phibbs* /iw».) 

Whif. {bothered.') These little paltry trifles will escape one's mem- 
ory, Mr. Brownjohn. 

BroumJ. Exactly, {rises from tablet and comes doicn L. h., aside.) 
** Chalk up ! " Sounds very suspicious ! I have my milk chalked 
up, but then Fm not well off — perhaps Whiffles isn't. TU take short 
odds he's a humbug after all — and yet, I don't know how it is, the 
daughter is such a charming little creature, that hang me if I don't 
feel as if I could marry her without a penny ! {looking at Ltdia — 
then seats himself.) 

Lydia. {aside.) Fm sure he's a very nice young man ! {meeting 
B&ownjohn's eyeSt and turning atcay,) 

Whif. {aside to Mbs. Whiffles.) Did you observe that ? We'll 
leave them together, {aloud.) Come, Mrs. Whiffles, as you have so 
ingeniously got rid of the servants, why, egad, we must do their work 
ourselves. Luckily, we're used to it. (Mrs. Whiffles pinches him.) 
No, I don't mean that, of course. Ha, ha, ha ! Now, then, to clear 
the table ! {taking up the plates.) 

Mrs. W. {aside to Whiffles, with the tureen in her hand.) Kun 
round the comer, Toby, and get a sixpenny pot of currant jelly ! If 
he doesn't pop the question soon,. the venison will be spoilt. 

(Whiffles crosses stage, and exit at r. h. d., Mrs. Whiffles at 
L. H. D.) 

Lydia. Dear me ! I wish papa and mamma hadn't left me alone 
with him. {aloud.) You'll excuse me — {about to retire.) 

Brownj. Indeed I'll do no such a thing, {taking her hand,) What 
nice soft little fingers ! {aloud.) Don't take your hand away. 

Lydia. I wasn't going ! 

Brownj, {aside.) Sweet innocence ! {alottd.) Then you are not afraid 
of me? 

Lydia, No. 

Brownj. Then why do you wish to leave me ? 

Lydia. Because — because — 

Brownj, You'd rather be elsewhere ? 

Lydia. No. 

Brownj', Now I perfectly understand. You wish to go, because 
you'd rather be here, {aside.) What a sweet creature to wander 
through Whiffles Park with ! I wonder if there is a Whiffles Parlu? 
Sometimes Fm inclined to think there's not a Whiffles Park. Yet, if 
there is not a Whiffles Park, why should Whiffles talk about Whif- 
fles Park > {aloud.) Miss Whiffles, doubtless, delights in the gayctiea 
of the metropolis } 
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Lydia. We never enter into them. But papa has promised to take 
me to Astley's. I do so dote upon Astley's ! 

Broumj. (aside,) Partial to horses — a sympathy with the bmta 
creation. I like that — I admire that! (aloud,) fiut wouldn't you 
infinitely prefer a stroll through your favorite park ? 

Lydia, I go there very often — every other day at least. 

Brownj, Every other day ? 

Lydia, I go there on purpose to feed the dear little ducks. 

Brownj, (aside,) Goes all the way to Whiffles Park to feed her 
dear little duoks. Considerate creature ! (aloud,) Ah ! happy ducks ! 
Miss Whiffles — Miss Lydia — Lydia — Lydia, dear ! there's no con- 
trolling one's fate ; there's no contending with one's destiny : we were 
made, created, moulded, formed for one another. I see it — so do 
you ; I feel it — so do you ; and thus let me — (about to kiss her,) 

Lydia, Oh, sir! 

Broumj, Won*t you grant me one salute? A little one — a very 
little one? 

Lydia, Oh, no. 

Broumj, And if not — why not ? 

Lydia, Because — because — 

Broumj. You'd rather kiss somebody else ? 

Lydia, No — o — 

Brownj, Perhaps you had rather / kissed somebody else ? 

Lydia, (very quickly,) Oh, no. (turning her faee to Bbownjohn^ 
who kisses her,) 

Enter Phibbs, b. h. d. 

Phihbs, (seeing Brown John.) Holloa ! holloa ! 

Brownj, The devil ! (goes to Phibbs, and brings him down to one side 

— then aside to him,) Piggy ! mum — not a word ! You understand ? 
There's half a crown for you. (giving half a croton.) Now be oflT. 
(pushing him,) 

Phibbs, (astonished,) Half a crown ! 

Broumj. Isn't it enough ? Then give it me back again, and I'll owe 
you five shillings, (teeing it,) Now go ! 

Phibbs, Pooh ! pooh ! 

Broumj, Won't tfiat do ? Then I'll tell you what, Piggy ; when I'm 
married, I'll take you into my service, and double your wages. There 

— now be oflf. 

Phibbs. (quietly buttoning up his coat,) Wages again ! I say, just 
listen to me, young chap. 

Broumj, Young chap ! (seizing Phibbs by the collar.) Hark ye, sir- 
rah ! if you were my servant, damme, I'd kick you out of the house. 

Enter Whiffles, h. h. d. — crosses stealthily at back towards l. h. 

^Phibbs, Kick! 

* Broumj, (shouting.) Hold your tongue ! But, as it is, I'll get your 
master to do it. 

Phibbs, My master ? 

Broumj, Mr. Whiffles. 
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Phibha, Whif9es, my master r Mlio said so ? 

Broumj, Who said so ? 

Phibba, Who said so. 

BratcnJ* He said so. 

Phibba* He said so ! ha, ha, ha ! (auddenly atopi a/tort, then ntna at 
fuJU apeed towarda i.. h., and immediately lay$ bold of Whiffles, drap' 
ging him by the coat tail, ^Ibs. Whiffles enterafrom L. h. d. Phibbs 
t%ama Whiffles rounds facing him, then folda hia arma, and eiaminea 
him from head to foot, ^ I say, sir — so, sir! .1 am your servant, 
am I? 

Whif. Why — 

Brownj, Of coarse he is. {to Whiffles.) Of course you arc. {to 
Phibbs.) You, perhaps, may have rather better wages than Nancy, 
or Patty, or Peggy, or John the footman, or even the coachman — but 
you're a servant for all that. And let me tell you, l^^gy» it L^n't be- 
cause your uncle Joshua happened to marry old Deborah's — 

Phibba. Pooh ! Don't Joshua and Deborah mc. {shouting to Whif- 
7LE8.) Am I your servant — am I, sir ? 

Whif, {bothered,) No, sir ! 

Phibba, (to Brownjohn.) There! 

Whif. {in a dignified manner,) No, sir, you arc not — I discharge 
yon. 

Mra, W, We discharge you. 

Broumj, We discharge you — don't you hear ? There's the door 

— go! 

Phibba. Go? I will! Family of the WTiiffles, individually and 
collectively, I renounce you I {going.) 

Lydia. (running to him,) No, not me. I don't know what papa 
and mamma's object may be, but they shall never, never prevail on me 
to behave i^^igratefully to my dear, good, kind godpapa. 

Brownj. Godpapa ! 

Phibba. Yes, sir. Pygmalion Phibbs, of Winchester, Vetctinirinny 

— Verrj**niritty — Vet — 
Lydia Veterinary Surgeon. 

Phib'ja. Yes, sir, Vetterinirinny — I can*t do it. {to Whipflf.8, 
fierce'y.) You — you to call me your servant ? You — a paltry super- 
ann'.ated exciseman ! — you, who have cooked your own victuals all 
yo'jT life — when you happened to have any victuals to cook. 

Brownj, {aaide.) An exciseman ! I've been done ! 

Phibba. I see it all ! The forcible abstraction of my venison is ac- 
counted for. You wanted to humbug the President by pcrbuading the 
President that you were well off, in order that the President might 
aiarry your daughter ! 

Brownj, President ! And who the deuce is the President ? 

Pnibba. Why, you — youthful but talented being — you I 

Brotonj. Me a President ! 

Phibbs. Yes, of the Vetetinni — the Verriterinni — bother the word ! 

Broumj. Ha, ha, ha ! Capital ! 

Phibbs. Why, you don't mean to say that I've been humbugged by 
him as well as you ? {to Whiffles.) Atrocious impostor ! (^> hitoWN- 
JOHN.) Sir, you've insulted rae slightly — I might say, grossly — but I 
don't blame you. I rather like you. {takes Drown joun's arm under 
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his.) I like you much, (^presses his handf then crosses to Ltdia.) Come 
along, Lydia. {puts her arm under his.) And now we'll all three of us 
go and dine somewhere else. We'll take the haunch of venison with 
us, and leave that wretched pair to their still more wretched soup. 
{going,) 

Whif. Stop ! Come, cousin Pygmalion — forget and forgive. 

Phibbs. Whiffles, I can't say that I'll forgive you, but I pledge you 
my word of honor that I'll forget you. Come — (going.) 

Brownj. Stay ! Mr. Whiffles — Mrs. Whiffles, permit me candidly 
and honestly to inform you, that you have been playing your cards to 
very little purpose. Fortunately for you, the game was not finished ; 
for, had you won, you would soon have discoyered that I was not 
worth playing for. 

Whif. Ah, I understand, sir. That means, that Lydia Whiffles with 
a fortune, and Lydia Whiffles without a fortime — 

BrovmJ. Are, to me, precisely one and the same ^person. She may 
have no money, but she has amiability and industry — the best dowry 
a wife can bring her husband, (kisses Lydia's hand.) 

W7iif. Husband ! (seizes Bbownjohn's hand.) You consent to take 
her without a fortune ! Generous, magnanimous Brownjohn ! 

Phihhs. Brownjohn ! John Brownjohn ? 

BroumJ. At your service, my very dear sir, 

Phibbs. Very well, (takes out a pocket-book^ and presents a paper to 
Bbownjohn.) Then, my very dear sir, FU trouble you to take up this 
little bill of yours. 

Broumj. (gives a long whistle.) The devil ! 

Whif. Holloa ! Why, surely, you're not the — 

Brownj. Yes, I'm very much afraid I am the — 

Whif. But I suppose you will pay it ? 

Broumj. If you've any doubt on the subject, lend me the money, 
and you'll see if I won't. 

Mrs. W. Mercy on us ! Then the few spare thousands you spoke 
of as about to invest — 

Whif. The very day you knocked me into the kennel in Fleet 
Street — 

Broumj. Were laid out in a mortgage on the great Moonshine estate. 
Ha, ha ! 

W7iif. And where's the great Moonshine estate ? 

Broumj, In the immediate neighborhood of Whiffles Park. Ha, 
ha, ha ! 

Whif. Then I've done! 

Brownj. Yes, Whiffles — it's a clear case of " done on both sides." 

Whif. Zounds ! Then I'm marrying my daughter to a beggar, 
after all ! 

Phibbs. A beggar ! Ha, ha ! Bravo, Whiffles ! Now, Whiffles, 
it's my turn. Instead of being your servant, I'll' show you I'm your 
master. I say, he shall marry her ! 

Whif. I say, he shan't ! 

Phibbs, I say, he shall ! As for this bit of paper — there ! (tears 
up biU.) 

Brownj, (to Phibbs.) Now, don't forget I've paid you ! 

Phibbs, (to Whiffles.) He shan't marry her, shan't he ? He 
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hasn't got any money, hasn't he ? (to Brownjohn.) How much do 
you want } One thousand — two thousand — three thousand — 

Brownj, Say five, and have done with it ! 

Phibbs, {buUying Whiffles.) 1*11 leave him all my money when I 
die, and then I'll set him up in business, (to Browxjohn.) What*ll 

Jou be ? A grocer ? cheesemonger ? ironmonger ? any other monger ? 
have it ! Til retire from business, and set you up as a Vetitiriniry — 
a Vettittinirry — a Veterinary Surgeon ! I've said it at last ! 

Whif, Phibbs, you have conquered ! Mr. Brownjohn, Lydia is 
yours! 

Phibbs, That question's settled — so I vote that we immediately dis- 
cuss the other. I mean the venison ! 

Brownj. Which, by this time, must be ** done on both sides," too ! 

Phibbs. I'll bring it in ! 

Omnes, No, no, no — we really can't allow — 

Phibbs. I tell you I will. I've been ordered about by everybody, 
and now I choose to order myself about. ** Piggy, bring in the veni- 
son ! don't you hear ? Look sharp, and stir your stumps ! " I'm 
ready for anything ! (to Audience.^ Can I do anything for yout Shall 
I bring in the venison now, or shall I bring it in to-morrow night ? 
That will do very nicely. Then, with your permission, I'll not only 
bring it in to-morrow evening, but every evening until further notice. 

Ltdia. Bbownjohn. Puibbs. Whiffles. Mrs. Whiffles. 
s. h. 0. L. h. 

curtain. 
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CHARACTERS. 

strand Theatret Lotfdon. Boston Mtueam. 

Mb. Peter Dunduckettt (amiddle- 

aged Bachelor) Mr. J. Rogers. Mr. W.Warren. 

Mr. Charles Langton . • • . Mr. Mowbray. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Alphonso De Pentonville (a 

Youth, with ^^ Poetical tendencieaV Mr. E. Danvers. Mr. Woolfe. 

A. B. Piccolo, Mr. Edge, &c. Mr. ritman, 

Viola, Mr. Dinsmore. 

V. I. Olix, Mr. Burroughs. 

JjBTiTiA CI>unducketty*8 NieceJ » • Miss Eleanor Bnfton.Mr8.F. Williams. 

Mrs. MuFFiT • • Mrs. Manders. Miss Parker. 

Servant • • • Miss Ledger. Miss Wright. 
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COSTUMES. 

DuNDUCKETTY. — White trousers, fancy waistcoat. 1st coat, a 
light blae lounging Jacket. 2d coat, a brown Arock. 

Pentonville. — Black velvet jacket, turn-down collar, long 
hair, moustache, and pointed beard. 

Langton and Letttia. — Fashionable morning costumes. 

Mrs. Muffit. — Stuff dress, cap with ribbons. 

Servant. — Cotton dress. 



SCENE. — Mr. Peter Dunduckbtty's Lodgings. 
TIME.— Present day. 
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SCENE.--i4 comfortably furnished Sitting Boom — doors^ n. and 
^ ^", second loing, aicindoio looking into the Street — at backy 
^fif^lace, over which is a looking-glass — in front of fireplace, a 
footdool — L., a table with breakfast things, chairs, sofa, &c. — 
on one chair is a brown frock coat — on sofa is seen a light 
Wa6 lounging coat. 

-^ the rising of the curtain Mrs. Mufftt is discovered filling a 

hamper with provisions, 

Mrs. M. Let me see, a bottle of sherry, a goblet, a cork- 
screw, a cold fowl, and a nice pi«?eon pic — just the thing for a 
picnic. Don't I wish I was going ! {knock heard at door, r.) 
Come in ! 

3Uer three street Musicians, the first with a piccolo, the second 
with a violin, the third with a violoncello, 

\st Musician. Please, marra, the gen'lman told us as how 
we was to be here by ten o'clock. 

Mrs. M, Well, I never — what can my lodger want with a 
flute and fiddle ? {crossing to Coor, l. and knocking) Mr. Dun- 
dncketty ! 

Dund. (toithin) Halloa ! 

Mrs. M. Please, sir, here's three musicianers ! 

Dund. (within) It's all right, Mrs. Mufllt, I'm coming. . 

Enter Duxducketty, l., carefully brushing his hair with two 
brushes — he is in his shirt sleeves, and wears a fancy waistcoat, 
white trowsers, and a gold chain — (tremendous swell). 

Oh, here yon arc. 

1st Musician. Yes, your honor, we was obliged to take a 
cab, 'cos of our hinstrumcnts. 

Dund, Then just get inside again, will you, and keep there 
till I come down. 

1st Musician, (going) Wcrry good, sir. 

Dund, I say, you've been practising up those quadrilles I 
toki yoa of? 
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Ist Musician. Bless your heart, sir — knows *era perfect. 

Exeunt Musicians. 

Dund. That's right. Hamper packed, Mrs. Mufflt? 

Mrs, M, Yes, sir. 

Dund. You haven't forgotten the knives and forks ? 

Mrs. M. Dear, no, sir I 

Dund. Useful articles at a picnic, you know, (gets on stool 
in front of fireplace and loolcs in glass, singing meanwhile, " Oh, 
the days when we went gipsying," &c.) Please to hand me that 
cravat. Thank you. I see, Mrs. Muflflt, I am fortunate in 
having a very attentive landlady. 

Mrs. M. (dropping a courtesy) Vm sure, sir, I always do my 
best to make my lodgers comfortable, (cautiously) You'll 
excuse my asking the question, sir, but I — I presume, sir, I — 
I've let my lodgings to a single gentleman? 

Dund. (tying cravat.) You have, Mrs. Mufflt, a single gen- 
tleman — a remarkably single gentleman -r- without any incum- 
brances whatever, (sings gayly) Tra, la, la! 

Mrs. M. A very pleasant thing too, sir. . 

Dund. Oh, you*d say that, Mrs. Mufflt, if, like me, you*d 
been for the last ten years uncle to a little self-willed vixen of 
a neice, who hadn't any other relation In the whole world, (gets 
off stool.) 

Mrs. M. (not understanding) Then you are no longer fier 
uncle, sir? 

Dund. (gayly) No, Mrs. Mufflt, not I ! I consider that my 
duties as uncle terminated this day three weeks, when I trans- 
ferred all responsibility as regards the young rebel to a remark- 
ably nice young man — the young lady's husband — and won't 
JiC iiave a time of it; I wouldn't be in his shoes for something! 
(altering his manner) Just tell that washerwoman not to put 
so much starch in my cravats — it's like tying the kitchen 
poker! 

Mrs. M. I will, sir. 

Dund. (surveying himself complacently in a glass) Yes, Mrs. 
Mufflt — tills day tliree weeks niy neice Letitia became Mrs. 
Charles Liuigton — a joyful day that, Mrs. Mufflt ! — the " Eman- 
cipation of the Serfs " was a fool to It ! 

Mrs. M. Lor, sir! 

Dund. (making hims Ifan*^ aggravator^) A fool to it, I say, 
Mrs. Mufflt ! Never was unfortunate uncle so soundly badgered 
as I have been for the last ten years ; but, thank goodness, I'm 
a free man at last — and don't I mean to make up for lost time, 
that's all. (sings) Tra, la, la! My coat, Mrs. Mufflt. 

Mrs. M. (handing frock coat) This one, sir? 

Dund. No, indeed! a snutt-colored frock coat at a picnic I 
that would be unpicturesque. No, no! (taking up light blue 
fancy lounging coat from chair and putting it on) This is the 
style of garment for the buttercups and daisies — it is called the 
"Thirty-shilling Zephyr !" and a very neat article it is — so 
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Jnvenile and elastic ! This, too, I flatter myself, is about the 
correct thing in hats — (takes up a very knowing-looking louy 
crowned felt hat) — it's called the " truly rural/* I rather think 
that will settle the widow's business — so on with It and off for 
Bushy Park! (lifting hamper). But I can't ride -to the station 
in the same vehicle with tliree itinerant musicians. Send for 
a cab, Mrs. Muffit. 

Mrs, M, A cab, sir ! why, it's only two minutes' walk to the 
station. 

Bund. Never mind (dancing) ; I must save myself up for 
the quadrilles. A cab, I say, Mrs. Mufflt ! 

Mrs, M, (who has meanwhile taken tea-tray) All right, sir] 
—directly, sir I Exit running, B. 

Dund. I'm all impatience to be there, (looking out of win- 
d(m). Splendid weather — Just the day for a picnic I Where's 
Badger's letter? (finds it on table, r,) Ah, here It Is I (reading/) 
"My dear old Brickslwicksy," — (speaking) Brickswlcksy — 
friendly dog (reads), — " having heard of the recent change in 
yoQr domestic arrangements, I trust you will make one at our 
picnic, on Tuesday next — Scene : Bushy Park — Dramatis 
Persone : four gentlemen and eleven ladies. Ah I you sly dog " 
-^ [speaking) he says I'm a sly dog — ha, ha! — and so I am. 
(reads) " There will be donkey races, dancing on the green, 
and other rustic recreations — including forfeits." (speaking) 
Forfeits — with the handsome widow — intoxicating idea ! 
Reading) " Each member to provide his own provender. Dout 
loiget you're to bring the musicians." (speaking) The musi- 
cians arc all right. I always like to encourage native talent ; so 
I'tc engaged three British professors connected with a Gravesend 
9teamer t (replaces letter on table) I've made them practice the 
Satanella Quadrilles, because there's " The Power of Love " in 
them. It's the widow's favorite. Fascinating creature — there 
Was no mistaking that last squeeze of the hand. I wouldn't 
have my niece, or her husband, know anything about this little 
conquest for worlds I What a knowing young card I am ! (at 
this moment the Musicians otttside strike up " The Power of 
Love" quadrille time) Hallo! there's the native talent at it 
already, (deligjited) That's it — the widow's ftivorite ! (begins 
dantdng) I've qualified myself for the occasion by taking six 
lessons on the " light fantastic " at a dancing academy, (shout' 
ing) Set to partners I chassez croisez I 

Enter Mrs. Muffit, r., while Jie is dancing. 

Mrs. M. Cab's at the door, sir. 

Dund. (stUl dancing) All right? Just advance to me, Mrs. 
Muffit! 

Mrs. M. (astounded) La, sir I 

Dund. (dancing) That's the style o' thing. How delightfiil 
it is to have no incumbrances I (dances Mrs. Muffit rourid and 
round). 
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Mrs, Jf. (put of breath) But, please sir, there's a young man 
down stairs who wants to speak to you very pertickler. 

Dund, {annoyed, still dancing) A young man 1 What young 
man? 

Mrs, M. He says his name*s Alfonso de Pentonville. 

Dund. Bother Alfonso de Pentonville 1 Tell him I am not 
at home, {continues dancing) Hands across — ladies chain I 

Enter Pentonvillb, r., romantic make up — long hair, turn-down 
collar, moustache and pointed beard. 

Pent, {suddenly appearing before Dunduckbttt, as he is ex- 
eeuting a caper) I beg your pardon, sir — you are at home I 

Dund, {stopping short) Sir — I have at this moment a han- 
som cab waiting for me at the door ; and a man who has a 
hansom cab waiting for him at the door is not at home I 

Pent, {majestically) The hansom cab will wait ! 

Dund. That may be, sir ; but the eleven o'clock train will 
not. (irri^a&2^) Your business, sir? 

Pent, {majestically at Mrs. Muffit) Dismiss this female. 

Mr§. M, {going) Female, indeed 1 If I was a gentleman, I 
should be ashamed to 

Pent, {ujildly, approaching Mrs. Muffit) Woman — begone I 
Mrs. Muffit utters a slight shriek, and runs off in terror, r. 

Dund. The fellow's mad I {turning round, perceives Penton- 
ville, gloomily seated with his arms folded, in an arm-chair, l.) 
Why, confound him, he's taken up his quarters here 1 Now, 
sir, what do you want with me ? 

JPent. {suddenly starting up) Mr. Dunducketty — you have 
blighted my existence — crushed my young hopes — dispelled 
love's young dream I 

Dund. {starts) The devil I have I 

Pent. I am naturally of a poetical and impulsive turn. On 
returning ftom the country, I hasten to your late residence ; I 
eagerly inquire for you, and am informed that you have lately 
vacated that tenement in favor of your niece and {tragically) 
her husband t 

Dund. I am perfectly aware of that, sir. 

Pent, {tragically) Her husband, sir — the man upon whom 
you have conferred her! (crosses and thrusts Dunducketty 
iack), 

Dund. Not a bit of it, sir — the man upon whom she has 
conferred herself. 

Pent, {gloomily) Are you aware, sir, that I have lately come 
in for considerable property — thirty acres and a windmill? 

Dund. {going) I'm delighted to hear it. Good-morning. 

Pent, {fiercely) I ask you what I am to do with this wind- 
mill now, sir? 

Dund. Set it going as soon as possible. Good-morning ! 

Pent, {following him up) Inhuman barbarian t I had cher- 
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ished the fond hope that that windmill would one day have 
been your niece's ! And now, when on the wings of love I fly, 
my hoped-for bride to claim, I learn that she's another's / — 
(seizes chair^ and dashes it violently against the ground) another's I 

Dund, Be quiet, sir ; this is my landlady's furniture. 

Pent, (bitterly) Man ! talk not to me of fhrnlture or land- 
ladies I I tell you — you have blighted my existence — crushed 
myyoang hopes — dispelled love's young dream I (stamps vw- 
lenHy.) 

Dund, (angrily) Well, I cant help it ; don't bother me about 
love's young dream I I'm in a hurry, sir; go away, (takes up 
hamper again.) 

Enter Letetia, hastUy^ b., in a state of tremendous agitation. 

Lett. Uncle — uncle — what do you think ? 
Dund, (starting) My niece ! the devil I 
Pent. She here — the destructress of my heart's peace ! Ah I 
croel fate, (buries his face in his handkerchief) 

Lett. Uncle, you're not going out — don't say you're going 
oat. 

Dund. (aside) Well, that's a good joke I (hastily placing 
hamper behind him) Yes — yes — I am, though ; and a — a — on 
very particular business, too ! (toalks backwards to a chair, on 
vohich he drops hamper — aside) This is pleasant, just as I was 
about to start I 

Leti. Ah, uncle ! If you only knew what has happened I 
(aside, calmly) Why, there's that stupid Mr. Pentonville. 

Dund. (impatiently) Happened! What — what can have 
happened? 

Pent, (tragically — stepping forward) Unfeeling relative I 
Does not your heart tell you what has happened? 

Dund. (angrily) I wish your heart, sir, would tell you to 
mind your own business I (vexed) Now, my dear child, what 
is the matter ! 

Pent, (again stepping forward) Pll tell you what's the mat- 
ter, sir. Her husband is an unpoetical barbarian — an uncon- 
genial soul ! 

Dund. (aside) If it wasn't for the China shop next door, I'd 
send this poetical gentleman whizzing out of tlie window ! 

Pent. I tell you once more, sir, that you've blighted my ex- 
istence, crushed my young 

Dund. (roaring) Hold your young tongue* sir, and take 
yourself and your young hopes elsewhere. 
Pent. I will, sir ; but I will return presently. 
Dund. (bawling) Don't ! I sha'n't be at home. 
Pent, (in a melancholy tone to Letitia) Beauteous, but too 
fleeting illusion, we shall meet again. Alas! that windmill 
never thine can be ! (heaves a profound sigh) Ah I Exit, n. 
JJhind. The idea of an Englishman's house being his castle 
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after this. Coining here, bothering me about his windmill. 
Hang his windmill ! (Musicians outside strike up " Power of 
Love **) Ah I the native talent, {starts off dancing as though 
in spite of himself; he does this every time the music is heard out- 
side) To think that I am keeping fifteen amiable individuals 
waiting all this time, (irritably, to Letitia) Now, then, what's 
the matter? 

Lett, (sentimentally) Ah, uncle ? I am the most wretched of 
wives ! 

Dund. (dancing) What absurdity I Surely your husband 

Lett The monster! (abruptly) Why did you marry me to 
that man ? 

Dund. (dancing) Why, you chose him yourself I 

Lett (impetuously) Why did you let me choose him ? 

(Musicians outside stop.) 

Dund. You told me you couldn't exist without him. 

Leti. Tou ought not to have believed me ; I hate and detest 
him ; he*s a hypocrite, (sobbing) He never loved me. 

Dund. Come — come — come, (aside) I shall lose the train. 

Leti. (tragically) You've unfeelingly sacrificed me. 

Dund. (starting) I have ? 

Leti. Yes ; you ought to have known better, an old man like 
you! 

Dund. (starting) Aha! that's pleasant! In my new coat, 
too! (railway bell and whistle heard, very loud) Aha! there 
goes my train, by Jupiter! 

Musicians again strike up " Power of Love," outside.) 

Dund. (dancing) Another reminder ftom the British pro- 
fessors. I'll start, without fhrther ceremony, (hastens towards 
c. door; just as he reaches it, he runs violently against Langton) 

Enter Langton, running. 

Lang. Ah, I knew I should find her here ! 

Dund. Ah ! here's the husband now. (LETrriA utters a slight 
shriek, and endeavors to escape through r. door, but Langton 
withholds her.) 

Lang. My dear Tish — now, do let us understand each other. 

Leti. (scornfully) Get away, sir ; I'll have nothing to say to 
you! 

Lang. Now my dear Mr. Dunducketty. (catches hold of 
DuNDUCKETTY <w he is cndcavoring to slink away) I appeal to 
you. 

Dund. (bawling) Don't ; I'd rather you wouldn't I 

Leti. Uncle ! 

Lang, (bawling) My dear sir ! 

Leti. \ J .1 c You'll be horrified to hear that Charles 
I f^„otho<r } treats me in the most unfeeling manner 

Lang. \ ^^^yJ:,! ) You'll be sui-prised to hear that Letitia 
J —loua \ ^^ ^ggjj g^ frightflilly Ul-tempered 
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Bund, (bawling) One at a time ; I havent heard a word yet. 
Now, Letitia — what is the matter? 

Pentonyille suddenly appears at b. door. 

hni, I quite forgot to — (clendiing his fists — aside) Aha I 
my hated rival*s there ! 

hti, I tell yoa, uncle, he won*t do anything I ask him ! 

bing. (bittei-ly) I suppose yoa allnde to that turquoise brace- 
let at Storr & Mortimer's ? 

LeH. Of course I do. 

I/ing, (turning to Duitouoketty) My dear sir, she has six 
other bracelets already ! 

Lett, (impetuously) But I haven*t got that one^ and I want 
t^one (stamping), and I am determined to have that one ! 

^nJt, (asidef at door) And she shall have that one — stingy 
vaiainl 

Leti. But that's not all, uncle ; he actually refused to take 
Die yesterday to the exhibition of the " Conversing Salmon.** 

Ihtnd. (to Langton, reproachfully) Why didn't you take her 
to the " Conversing Salmon ? " 
Lang. Because I couldnt — pressing business I 
Leti. A mean pretext, sir. What is it that prevents you 
^m taking me this morning to the panorama of ** Gravesend 
bymoonliglit?" 

Bund, (to Langton, reproachfully) Ah I lohy don't you take 
Jierto Gravesend by moonlight? 
Lang. Because she has seen it twice already. 
Leti. (angrily) What's that matter if I. wish to see it again! 
Pent, (at door) She shall see it again, too. Penurious 

poppy! 

Exit, hastily. 

Dund. (who has been turning from one to the other, unable to 
get a word in) Well, so far, I really can't see anything so very 
(Ireadftil. 

Leti. But, uncle, it isn't so much this that I care about — . 
it's the consciousness that when a husband refuses liis wife 
anything so soon after marriage — it's the proof that he — (sob* 
Ung) he — he doesn't love her I 

Lang, (coaxingly) Now, my dear. 

(Musicians outside strike up " Power of Love.**)* 

Dund, (dancing) Aha ! that strain again ! Bother Gravesend 
by moonlight 5 I sliall never get to Bushy Park by sunlight I 

Lang, (coaxingly) Now, really, my dear Tish. 

Lett. (iwipmoitsZy) Hold your tongue, sir ! I'll have nothing 
more to do Avith you; I — I'll never speak to you again; and 
I— I'll stay and spend the rest of my life with uncle I 

*Dund. (starting) The devil you will I 

LittiTiA rushes off impetuously into room r., where she i$ 
heard to lock and bolt the door. 
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Dund. (horrified) By Jove, she's locked and bolted the 
door! She evidently means to stop. They'll begin forfeits 
without me. (ffantic) It's getting agonizing! 

Lang, {pointing to door) There, sir, what do you think of 
that? 

Dund. (angrily) Think, sir ! I think your conduct is infa- 
mous ! 

Lang, (surprised) My conduct? 

Dund. Yes, sir. Til never forgive you for actually driving 
your unhappy wife to take refuge in my apartments ! (aside) 
The widow will be secured before I can get there ; I shall be 
cut out to a dead certainty ! 

Lang, (surprised) But, my dear sir ! 

Dund. A meek, tender, lamb-like infant, whose happiness I 
had entrusted to your .keeping — lam surprised at you, sir! 
(aside) If I could only make my escape! (making towards 
hamper.) 

' Lang, (following him up) Well, sir, if yon mean to encourage 
Tish in all her absurd caprices, my wife and I had better live 
out of town ! 

Dund. (eagerly, taking up hamper) A first-rate idea, (going) 
Good-morning. 

Lang, (coaxingly) By the by, you promised to speak to 
8ir William Binks for me — about that appointment down at 
Readiug. 

Dund. (endeavoring to get away) All right — next week — 
next week ! (aside) I'll slip off and leave them in possession. 
(approaches door.) 

Lang. Next week» my dear sir! (following him up) To be 
of any use it must be done at once, (coaxingly) Now, couldn't 
you call upon Sir William this morning? 

Dund. (starts) This morning; impossible! A — a — partic- 
ular engagement, (going) Good-by ! . 

Lang, (following him up) Kemember, my dear sir, our do- 
mestic peace — our whole prospects in life depend upon your 
going immediately! 

Dund. (aside) There's no help for it ; I must keep my prom- 
ise, (railway bell and whistle heard) Aha! there goes another 
train. Instead of going by the twelve o'clock, I'll go by the 
twelve-forty, (takes of lounging coat — aside, vexed) OS with 
this thirty-shilling emblem of rustic enjoyment. I can't call 
on Sir William in a ** Zephyr!" (Musicians strike up the *'Pow- 
of Love" again) Aha! the widow's favorite again — agonizing* 
reminder! (mechanically starts off dancing.) 

jMng. (joyously) There's a good fellow ! I knew he would. 

Duud. („utting on frock coat — angrily) /who had made up 
my mind to a long day of rural felicity with that fascinating 
female ! (goes to window,) 

Lang, (knocking at door, r.) Letitia! (listening) Letitia! 
What a headstrong little vixen it is. (continues listening.) 
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Dund. (looking out of window) Halloa! there's only one cab. 
Why, whcre*s my handsom ? (calls) Mrs. Muffit I 

Enter Mrs. Muffit, b. 

Mrs. M. Yes, sir. 

Dund. Where's my hansom, Mrs. Muffit? 

Its, M, Please, sir, Mr. Alphonso de Pentonville went away 
in it. 

Ihnd. The devil he did I 

lAng, (approaching him) Alphonso de Pentonville I Why 
that's the fellow who used to play the flute under yoar niece's 
window. Exit Mrs. Muffit, r. 

Dund. Confound his impudence! I shall have to turn in 
witli the ** native talent." (angrily^ putting on his hat) The 
widow will never forgive me — after that squeeze of the hand, 
toot I might have been playing at forfeits with her now. It's 
abomhiable. Exit^ angrily, r. 

Lang. • (alone) What an obliging fellow Dunduckctty is. 
However, he's wrong about Tlsh ; I sha'u't give in. (drawing 
of hoU is heard) Aha ! she is about to issue from her entrench- 
ffient. (as door opens, he conceals himself behind it.) 

Leti. I hear nothing ; I suppose they are all gone out. 

Lang, (stepping from behind door) All, except me! 

Leti. (shrieks) Aha! go away, sir! 

(attempts once more to take refuge in room L., but Langtoh 
places himself between her and the door.) 

Lang, (endeavoring to put his arm around ?ier waist) What) 
Still angry with its Charley Warley? 

Leti, Don't attempt to coax me, sir. I declare I'll never 
forgive you. 

Lang, (laughing) Now, really, Tish — ha, ha, ha! — this is 
too absurd ! 

Leti. (aside) The aggravating wretch is laughing, (aloud 
~~ angrily) 1 tell you I hate and detest you. 

Lang, (offended) Oh ! very well. Miss ; since you're deter- 
mined to persevere In your obstinacy, we'll see now — we'll see 
who'll be the first to give in. 

Leti.' Very well, sir; we will see — we will see. 

(they walk rapidly to and fro on opposite sides of the stage.) 

Enter Mrs. Muffit, toith small parcel, r. 

Mrs. M. A parcel for Mrs. Langton. 

Leti. For me? (opening parcel) The turquoise bracelet, 
and tickets for the ** Conversing Salmon " and ** Graveseud by 
Moonlight," I declare ! 

Lang, (astounded) Nonsense! 
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Lett, (laughing) Yes, sir — pretend to be saprised — do. 

Lang, I solemnly assure you I 

Leti, (laughingly — stopping hia mouth with her hand) Hold 
your tongue, sir ; you're a dear, kind, good Charlie ; and i\pw 
I don't mind kissing you ! 

Lang, But, my dear Tisli, I tell you 

Bt'enter DuianjCKETTT, hastily, just as Lbtitia throws her arm 

round Langton's neck, 

Dund. (as he ent^s) Sir William Sinks wasn't at home. 
Aha ! they've made it up again ; that's lucky ! 

Leti, (perceiving him, and holding towards him the bracelet 
and tickets) Look here, uncle ; Charles has given in, like a dear 
good fellow I 

Lang, (bewildered) I tell you I haven't I 

Leti, Ha I don't attempt to deny it, sir — but the " Convers- 
ing Salmon " begins at haJf-past one. I must run and put on 
my things again. 

Dund, (aside) It's all right now. (taking off frock coat) I 
shall start at once, (singing gayly) Tra-larla. 

Lang, (puzzled^ Incomprehensible! Who can have sent 
these things ? 

Dund. (putting on *^ Zephyr** complacently) On once more 
with this highly becoming thirty shillings' worth, and off I go. 

Lang, (starting) Aha 1 I have it ; this over-indulgent uncle 
has sent them here in my name. 

Dund, (taking up hamper) Now, then, for Bushy Park, (to 
Langton) Good young man I 

Lang, (angrily) I'm not a good young man. 

Dund, But I say you are an excellent young man. Good- 
by, my boy. (approaches door) You've behaved extremely 
well in this matter. • 

Lang, (angrily) Pooh, pooh, sir; you have behaved ex- 
tremely ill in this matter! (gets between Dunducketty and 
door) You've led Letitia to look upon me as a vacillating, irres- 
olute nonentity! 

Dund, (astounded — coming forward) 1 have? 

Lang. Yes, sir ; Letitia is at this moment triumphing over 
what she considers her husband's weakness ; my ascendency 
is lost forever. 

Dund. (putting down hamper upon stool in front of fireplace) 
Now what the devil do you mean? 

Lang. Mean, sir ! You know well enough you sent these 
things yourself, that Letitia might think they came ftom me, 
and so reconcile us. 

Dund. (angriUj) I did? I'U be hanged if I did. 

Lang, (puzzled) No ! Who, then, can have done this ? 

Dund. (aside) The proprietor of the windmill must have 
had a linger in this pie ! 
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Lanff, Stay; the J6weller*s name must be inside. Ill en- 
QQire of him. (endeavors to open casket.) 

Dund. (aside) There'll be an awM row if he does. I had 
better pretend I sent them, or I shall never get away, (affecting 
candor) Ah ! I see disgaise is aseless ; I may as well confess 
it was a little harmless stratagem — a — a — little ingenious 
sablerAige of mine. 

Lang, (who has opened the case) It was nothing of the kind, 
sir. (pullk out note) Do you write poetry? 
Dund. Eh? 

Lang, (giving him paper — angrily) There, sir — read that ! 
Dund. (reading nervously) '*To her who never mine can 
bel" 

'* Aooept, dear one. the jewel bright 
Thy tyrant did deny : 
Whv did'st thou thus mv suit requite,— 
An, why 1 ah, why ? an, w^ 1 ** 

Lang, (angrily) Is that your style of composition, sir? 

Dund. (evasively) A — a — it's rather pretty, isn't it? 

Lang, (angrily pointing to paper) Are those your initials, 
sir? Does "A. de P.'^ stand for Peter Dunducketty ? 

Dund. (confused) Not — a — a — not generally ; but — a — a 
— under peculiar circumstances 

Lang, (bitterly) Nonsense, sir! "A de P." stands for Al- 
phonso de Pentonville. 

Dund. (aside) The romantic young man was listening at the 
keyhole. 

Lang, (with calm ferocity) There's only one course left 
me ; I — I'll instantly exterminate him I 

Dund, (alarmed) No, don't I 

Lang. I will — I will 1 (majestically) I'll first of all interro- 
gate my wife, and then I'll annihilate the scoundrel I (approach- 
ing door) Mrs. Ldngton — Mrs. Charles Langton I 

Dund. (aside) I do believe Fortune, Fate, Destiny, and the 
three furies, have all combined to prevent my going to this pic- 
nic ! (excited) The forfeits are going on now 1 (starting) Hor- 
rible thought I Somebody may be kissing the widow at this 
very moment — Oh dear! oh dear! (in his extreme agitation, 
he sits down on hamper, which gives way ; tremendous smash of 
plates heard; starting up wUdly) The pigeon-pie, by Jupiter! 

Enter Letitia, gayly, with bonnet and shawl on. 

Leti. (holding up her arm with bracelet) Doesn't it look 
beautifhl? 

Lang, (amazed) What unblushing audacity ! (angrily) Give 
me that bracelet, madam. 

Leti. (sMrpnsecZ) Give it you ! Why? 

Dund. (aside to Lbtttia) Give it hira ; I'll give you another. 

Leti. But I tell you I like this better than any bracelet I ev er 
saw in my life. 
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Lang, (sarcastically) And well, madam, do I know the rea- 
son for this preference. Once more, I irmst upon your giving 
me that bracelet. 

Leti. Yon insist upon it, sir? Then I shall do nothing of 
the kind I 

Lang (angrily) What, madam? 

(railway hell andwhiif^ heard.) 

Dund. (aside) Good gracious me, there goes another I (^aside 
to Lbtitia) You*d better humor him ; now let me. (unclasping 
bracelet from her arm) It's a — a — a — little peculiarity of his. 
(gives bracelet to Langton) There I you see how little she 
cares about the paltry bauble. 

Leti, (angrily) I beg your pardon, uncle ; I care a great deal 
about it ! 

Lang, Ton hear her — you hear her ! Perhaps, madam, you 
also care for the tickets ? 

Leti, Of course I do ! 

Lang, (in a violent passion) Then see here, madam ! (angrily 
tearing up tickets) There goes the '* Conversing Salmon," and 
there goes *' Gravesend by Moonlight! *' 

Leti. Oh, uncle, he has torn up my tickets I 

Zjang, He has, madam, and — (tearing up the note) — the 
wish-washy nonsense that accompanied them. 

Lett, (amazed) Wishy-washy nonsense ? 

Lang, (who has walked up to window, which he throws open) 
Yes, madam, (throwing pieces of paper out of windoio) There! 

Dund, (irritably) Don*t throw things out of my window ! 
(shout heard without — "Hooray!") There — they're hooraiy- 
ing ; they think it's a scramble. Oh dear ! oh dear ! 

Lang, (at door, biUtoning up his coat) Now to seek out the 
impertinent puppy, and teach him a lesson in versification that 
will last him for some time to come ! (ptUs on Dunducketty's 
hat,) 

Lett, (alarmed) Charles — uncle, what does he mean? 

Dund. I say, gently ; that's my hat ! 

Lang, (not heeding, at door) Til polish up his style for him I 

Exit, angrily. 

Dund. (at door, angrily) Bring back that hat ! He's got my 
" tndy rural ! " He's out of his mind ! There'll be manslaugh- 
ter!" 

Leti. Manslaughter! (alarmed) Oh, uncle, uncle, if any- 
th^ig was to happen to my dear Charles, I shouldn't survive it 
a second ! 

Dund. I thought you hated and detested him? 

Leti. No, no ; I'm very fond of him. Run, uncle — run, run, 
run! 

Dund, (irritably) Oh, ah ! — f un, run, run ! 

(Musicians outside strike up again,) 

Dund, (mechanically starts off dancing) There they go again. 
It's cruel of them, it is. Off again with the symbol of rural 
felicity, (bitterly, putting on frock) Donkey rides, indeed. 
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here am I compelled to tarn policeman, and prevent two young 
rascals fVom punching one another's heads I 

LetL {who has been wcUking up and down in great agitation) 
Fly, uncle, fly! 

Dund, (irritably) It's easy to talk about flying, (taking up 
Iangton's hat) I've got nothing to fly in but this thing 1 (put- 
ting it on f^it is much too large^ and comes half over his face) 
Here's a fit I (stamps) One more obstacle, and I shall go stark, 
staring mad I Exit furiously ^ r. 

-2^}'. Oh, dear, dear, dear! what is all this about? My poor 
dear Charles ! Uncle said something about his fighting — with 
whom— with whom? 

Enter Fbntokville, b., during last words, 

^ent. (in a hollow voice) With mc, madam ! 
I^. (turning round in surprise) With you, sir ! How came 
yoahere? 

hnt. Tour uncle forgot to shut the street door; as he 
stepped out, I stepped in. Your infatuated husband is doubt- 
less at this moment clamoring for my life at the door of my 
private residence (thumping himself on the chest) ; but I'm not 
Athome, madam — I'm not at home! 
Lui. But, sir, what have you done ? 

hnt. Done ! Beauteous illusion, have I not had the un- 
speakable felicity of oflfering you that bracelet — those tickets 
for the " Conversing Salmon? " 

Utu (surprised) You, sir? (aside, greatly disappointed) 
^hen it wasn't Charles I {bitterly disappointed) He hasn't given 
^ after all ! 

Psnt, Have you deigned to read my verses — the overflow- 
^gs of a blighted heart? 

Leti, (not attending) There— there — don't bother me with 
your nonsense I (sits down at table, l., evidently much disappoint- 
^1 and mechanically takes up tJie letter which lies upon it,) 

J'^nt. (mortified) Nonsense I Can you thus harshly qualify 
tile overflowings of a despairing soul? 
Zeti. (who has glanced at letter) What's this? 
^ent, (complacently, aside^ She is evidently re -perusing my 
Verses. She seems affected ! 

Z^U (reading) " Profit by the change in your domestic ar- 

'^gements — (reading hastily) Eleven ladies — handsome wid- 

^^ — forfeits — and other recreations." Horrible suspicion! 

jr^^^xing our absence fi'om town, all Charles's letters have been 

fP^'^arded here. There's no address. It cannot be for uncle ! 

Ohange in his domestic arrangements" — that means our 

■J^'XiTiage. It must be for Charles; he little thought I was 

^^xning here to-day. "Widow— picnic— forfeits"— yes, he 

been trying to get away all day ; this very quarrel with 

Pentonville may be a mere pretext to get away — a hand- 
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some widow, too— the fiUthless monster! But 1*11 be re- 
venged I Picnics, eh? {going to sofa) Why, what's this? A 
hamper of provisions ! The calculating schemer has actually 
had them secretly conveyed here I {quickly unfastens hamper^ 
and places contents on table) I'll settle his provisions for him 1 

Pent, (watching her proceedings wUh amazement, aside) Why, 
dear me, what is she doing? # 

Lett Cold fowl — pigeon-pie I (hysterically)! — Til have a 
picnic, too ! (imperiously motioning to chair at table) Mr. Pen- 
tonville, sit down * 

Pent, (surprised) Oh — wi — wi— with pleasure I (sits n. of 
table.) 

Leti. (hastily cittting up pie) Do j^oti like pigeon-pie? 

Pent, (amazed) I — I 

Leti, (heaps his plate vjUh pie) Ton do; then eat — devour — 
consume I 

Pent, (aside) Can I believe my senses? How unfortunate 
that I've only just breakfasted, (observing that she continues to 
heap his plate with pie — rising) My dear madam, I am really 
ftftaid you — you've rather overdone me I 

Leti, (imperiously) Commence at once, sir — or never speak 
to me more I 

Pent, (hastily sitting dovm again) Oh — that being the case,. 
I — I — I'll do my best, (begins cramming himself loith pie — 
speaking with his mouthful.) 

Leti. (aside) Aha I Mr. Charles, you go to picnics with 
handsome widows, eh? (aloud, hysterically) Mr. Pentonville,^ 
he shall see that we have our picnics too« 

Pent, (surprise) Eh? 

Leti. (vacantly) Some cold fowl, did you say? 

Pent. No, no, — I — I — — 

Leti. (helping him) I insist, sir ! 

Pent, (aside) I— I shall be laid up after this— I know I 
shall, (takes pieces of pie off plate, and crams t?iem into his pocket 
and hat) Artifice must achieve what Nature is unable to accom- 
plish I 

Leti, (mechanically endeavoring to uncork bottle) Wine, too? 

Pent, (seizing bottle) Allow me, I beg. 

Leti, I have it. (a2ou<Z) You shall fetch me a fly presently. 
Pentonvillb starts — (aside) Yes, he shall take me to Bushy 
Park. Ill find out who this handsome widow is. 

Pent, (whose mouth is so ftill t?iat he has only just bretxth to 
answer) A fly I (aside) distracting prospect ; a drive in a one- 
horse vehicle witn her who never mine can be. 

Leti, (ejecting gayety) Mr. Pentonville, you're not getting: 
on ; a little more cold fowl ? (Pentonville mechanically grasps 
his knife and fork; Letitia |>ovrd out some wine into goblet) 
Some wine, Mr. Pentonville? 

Pent, (taking glass, with his mouth full) Bewitching enigma, 
I — 1 (is interrupted by a violerU fit of coughing) Ugh, ugh, ugh. 

Leti, A little more wine, Mr. Pentonville I 
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Bent, (ptU$ down gUus^ and eontniUivelp re»ume$ knife and 
fork — aside) I cant hold oat much longer I 

LeU. (hyttericaUy) Now this is what I call real enjoyment. 

Pent, It is, indeed, (half Choking) I shaU borst 

Leti, (surprieed) Sir? 

Fent, (ewaUowingamoiU^t) With (leZ^A^, my dear madams 
vrithdaiffM. 

Be-^nter Dundugkbttt, otU of breathy with Langton's hat on. 

Dund, I've lost two more trains, and conldn't catch him, 
after alL Qperceiving PssriOKViLLa) What, this infernal fellow 
again I 

I'ent. (with hie mouth fuU) Eh? 

Dund. (wide) Why, the rascal's devouring my provisions. 
(anffrUy to jPbntohvillb) Do you know Yfhose pigeon-pie you're 
conauindng? 

Pent, (to£ti^ dignUy) Siv, I'm lunching by command ! 

LetL Yes, unde, I invited him I 

Jhmd. The devil you did I Why, that's the man your hus- 
band has just stepped out to annihilate I 

LetL I know it, uncle (gtoomity)^ and a great deal more I 

Ihind, Eh? 

Pent, (aside) That last piece of pie-cnut has done the busi- 
ness, (in a melancholy tone) 1 — I've ruined my digestion for- 
ever 1 (Jielpe himself meantime to another glass of wine; as he 
raises glass to his lips, Dundugkbttt rush^ towards him and 
seizes his arm,) 

Dund, Put tliat glass down, sir I Have you any idea whose 
sherry you are imbibing? 

Pent, ^tragically) Talk not to me, old man. I'm invited, I 
tell you I 

Dund, Old man! (angrily) Sir, I've put up with a great 
deal trom you already; but that last epithet has done it! 
(bursting forth into a paroxysm of rage, and seizing Fentonyillb 
Off the collar) Get out of my hbuse, sir I « (just at this moment 
Musicians oiOside again strike up *' Power of Love ; " starting) 
nuit seductive air again I Distraction I (convulsively commences 
dancing, hut suddenly recollecting himself resumes his hold of 
Pbntonyille) Get out of my house, 1 say 1 

Pent, (struggling) I — I sha'n't I Leave me alone, sir I 

LetL Yes, go, sir; lose no time in fetching 

Pent, (eagerly) The one-horse vehicle? It shall be here 
Immediately, (adjusting his coat — to Dunduckettt) I tell 
yon, sir, that I was lunching by command I (at door) By com- 
mand, sir I Uxit,n, 

Dund, (utterly amazed) I say. Miss Letitia, you seem going 
it. What will your husband say to this ? 

Leti, Husband! I've done with him I (tragically) Uncle 
(throwing her arms round Duitduckbtty's neck) I'll never leave 
yoa more 1 
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Dund. (terror-stricken) If I don't have St. Vitus after this, 
why, It's a pity I 

Leti. (indignantly) The fltithless Charles is basely deceiving 
me! 

Ihtnd. Impossible! (aside) Another confounded imped- 
iment I Another two minutes, and I shall lose the two o'clock ! 

Snter Langton, hastily, 

Lang, (angrily) The scoundrel wasn't at home; but the 
moment he returns (shaking his fist) 

Leti, (sarcastically) Really, it's hardly worth while quarrel- 
ling about a wife who (majestically) is about^ to leave you for- 
ever! 

Lang, (starting) Leave me forever! (to Dunducketty) 
What does she mean? 

Dund. (in a deeded tone) I — I haven't the remotest idea. 
(railway hell and whistle heard) I've lost another ! 

Leti. (to Langton) Listen, sir, and tremble, (reading) 
" Dear Bricksiwicksy " 

Dund. (starting) Halloa! 

Leti. ** Profit by the change in your domestic arrange- 
ments." 

Dund. (fumbling in all his pockets) Badger's letter, by all 
that's unlucky. 

Leti. (half crying) " The handsome widow will be there, 
you sly dog." (speaking) Sly, indeed ! 

Lang. The handsome widow? 

Dund. What a very critical position for an exemplary uncle I 

Leti. (reading) " There will be donkey racing, forfeits, and 
other rustic recreations." 

(Musicians outside strike up " Power of Love.") 

Dund. Rustic recreations ! (nervously commences dancing.) 

Leti. (vehemently) How dare you, sir, indulge in rustic rec- 
reations with a handsome widow? 

Lang, (indignantly) I deny anything of the kind, (taking 
letter) Bad — Bad — Badger ! I know nobody of the name. 

Leti. Indeed, sir. He seems tolerably intimate with you, 
though, for he calls you ** Bricksiwicksy." 

Lang. But I solemnly assure you 

Leti. Disguise is useless, sir. You dare not assert that 
such A*ivolity has been addressed to a respectable elderly gen- 
tleman like uncle I 

Dund. (spasmodically) Aha ! (dances nervously — aside) I'm 
getting delirious. 

Leti. You surely don't suppose my uncle goes donkey riding ! 

Dund, (confused) A — a — a likely story I 

Leti. Or — or plays at forfeits with widows, however hajid- 
some ! 

Dund. (exceedingly confused) A — a — I should think not, 
indeed! 
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Lang, (indignantly) I tell you I know nothiog whatever of 
the letter, or the writer I (examines it) No address I Some 
one must have accidentally left it. 

Iknd, (eagerly) A — a — a — not at all unlikely I 

Lang. Perhaps that impertinent scoundrel who was here 
this morning I 

Dund. (aside) A drowning rh&n catches at a straw, (alottd, 
^mmering) I — I — always thought that Pentonville was fast; 
if he ever dares to show his face here again ! 

Enter "PentoisIYILLE, running, 

Pent, The one-horse vehicle is at the door, (perceiviny the 

rest) Hallo I 
ung, (angrily) Why, there he is. (thrusts Dunducketty 

<wWe; rusJies to Pentonvillb and collars him) Now, then, sir, 

how dare you send my wife presents ? 

Pent, Because you inhumanly reftised her them I 

Lang, Pitifbl eavesdropper, see how much she values your 
offerings ! (rusJies to vnndow, and violently throws out bracelet; 
mash of opposite window heard,) 

Dund, (horrified) The green-grocer's bow front ! 

Lang, (angrily, approaching Pentonvillb^ And now, sir, 
prepare to follow that bracelet I (collars him.) 

Pent, Keep off, sir ! (tussle.) 

Dund, (aghast) Here's a comfortable way of going to a pic- 
nic. Hallo I gently ! (gets between them) Leave him to me ; I'll 
talk to him like several fathers, (approaching Pentonvillb, 
mysteriously) Hash, reckless young man I all is discovered. 

Pent, Eh? 

Dund, Inconsiderate youth, regain your vehicle I 

Lang, Be quick ; you'll keep the widow waiting. 

Pent, The widow I (retreats as the other three walk him up 
towards door.) 

Leti, You'll be too late for the forfeits ! 

Pent, (amazed) 1 demand an explanation ! 

Dund, (hastily interposing) We — we reftise anything of the 
khd! 

Leti. Tou wicked young man I 

7^? > (pushing him out) The donkey races will be over. 

Pent, (struggling) You're all mad ! Exit, angrily, 

Lang, f 

Leti. > Good-by, Bricksy wicksy I 
Dund. J 

Dund, (aside) That was a clever shave ! 
Pent, (re-appearing at door, furiously^ You're all mad! 
O^ETTTiA and liANGTOJif push him out again.) 

Dund. (taking off frock coat, aside) Thank goodness, Pve 
out of that 1 (putting on light coat) On again with my 
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Arcadian vestment. I haven't mlsaed more than eighteen 
traiiw. I shall be in time for t«a and shrimps, rm off this 
time, and no mistake! (aloud, going) Good-b7 — good-bri 
(Jiol a* h'. rtacktt door a (rmundoui dtnenpour of rain it kmrd 
VHtsbb — [veryluud^ — iUmally) Hallol what's thatf 

Lett, (running In itiiwlovi) Oh, uncle, it ia raining so I 

Dvnd. (^rezed) Yuu don't mean that? 

Lang, (w^o has lookfd out of window) It's coming down In 
pnlUtals 1 (ihe rain redoiibUa) Do yon hear that? Yon'Il never 
I>e able to go. 

Dund. {exasperate^ Qo, sir? Tm determined to go, If it 
was to riiia ca.tnrapts, and blow harricanesl I'd go, sir, it 
there was no other vshicle lelt me but Green's Balloon. 
(calling) Mrs. Maffltl bring me my waterproof coat and my 
India-rubber over-alls I (angrily, turning to 'Luxatov) Go, sir I 
I'd go if I had to perform the journey in — in — in the "Great 
" -nl" 



Enter atsrxST, ruiminff. 

Servant. Please, sir, here's a telegraphlo dispatch just come 
for ;on. 

Dnnd. For me? (hastily taking U and reading) "Hampton 
Court, three o'clock — If yon havent started, don't; the wid- 
ow's bolted with a Cavalry Officer. Tonrs, sympathetically, 
Badger." (viterly dwnhfonwkd) That's a settler I 



Mf». X. Here you are, sir I 

Dund. (ruefally) Thank you; under the circumstances, I 
won't trouble yon. (aside) The perQdions hyfenal 

Leti. Why, what's the matter, uncle? 

Djiad. ((Reeling cheerfulness) Oh, nothing — nothlngi (aaWe) 
After that squeeze of the bond, too 1 But it's better as It is ; 
if she hadn't run away now, I've no doubt she would at some 
future, and, perhaps, less convenient period. 

Leti. Then you'll dlue with as now, uncle 1 

Dnnd. Yes, my dear, yes. Mrs. Mnfflt, send fbr a fonr- 
wheeler 1 

Mt». M. Poor- wheeler, airl Why, there are two hansoms 
and a fly at the door now 1 (noise heard outsidejy 

Enter (Ae three Mubtciaks. 

let Mvaician. I say, we aren't a goln' to stop here all day ; 
who's a going to setUe with na ? 
Dund. (inagreatfiarry) Bless my sonl 1 
Lett, (aikittnded) Who are these men, nncle? 
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Dund, (stammering) A — a — they're the waits; I forgot 
tiiem last Christmas, (to Mbs. Mufftt) Fay them, and send 
them away. (Mbs. Muffit approaches Musicians, who with- 
draw; I^ttnduckettt takes off light coat) Off again with the 
cemlean emblem of jnyenile frivolity, and on once more with 
the snnff-colored representatiye of steadiness and^briety. (to 
Audience) Does anybody know anyone in the habit of fre- 
quenting picnics ? It so, here's a present for him. (holding out 
light coat) Yes — Forfeits and handsome widows are dangerous 
recreations for elderly bachelors; it's like the boys and the 
firogs — the Ain's all on one side ; besides, and there's no doubt 
about it — it's a bad plan to begin trying it "on" Just as one 
ought to be leaving it ** off I " 

Musicians heard jfiaying *' The Fower of Love ** in the distance ; 
the air is immediately taken up by tJie Obchestra. 
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CHARACTERS. 

Olympic Theatre, 
HR.OTWAYRnERIDANBROWNKMr. G. Viiiing. 
Hu. Pkrkguink Dotts . . . Mr. I^ewis Ball. 
Hr. CiiAKi.Ks HKTiiKHiNGTON Ml'. W. (jordon. 
William, a Gardener .... Mr. Franks. 
Mrs. WALSiXGAAfti .... Mrs. I^igli Blurray. 
LAUB4 hip^ Sisier Mus Cotti*ell. 



Boston Museum, 
Mr. W. Warren. 
BIr. J. A. iSmith. 
Mr. J. Wilson. 
BIr. Peakes. 
Miss Kate Keignolds. 
His« Aanie Clarlte. 



SCENE. — Mrs. Walsincrliam's country housK 
TIME. — Present day. 



COSTUMEa 

Dotts. — Morning or lounging suit. 

Browne. — Frock coat buttoned across chest, shirt collar 

turned down " a ?a Byron." 
Hetherington. — Morning dress, frock coat, &c. 
William. — Red waistcoat, shirt p'eeves, apron, &c. 

LaurT^^^^^^^* \ fashionable morning costume. 
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BCENE. — An elegantly furnished Apartment in a Country House 
— door^ \st wing, K. — ditto at backj c, opening upon a pic- 
turesque garden, • 

Mrs. Walsingham discovered, near table. 

J!^6rs, W. Eleven o'clock, and Mr. Hetherington not ret come I 
Strange that he, in general so punctual a visitor, should be late 
Uiis morning. Ah, here he is at last I 

Enter Hktiikringtox, r. d. 

Oh, Mr. Hetherington ! I've been most impatiently expecting 
you. 

Hethe^, (gayly). Impatiently! my dear madam, the reproach 
Involves so decided a compliment, that I can scarcely regret 
having deserved it ; an accident unexpectedly delayed me, but 
believe me, if ever ardent lover 

Mrs. W. {interrupting him) Lover! My dear Mr. Hether- 
ington, you must cease to style yourself such, — Mr. Peregrine 
Dotts arrived here last night, from Bnissels ! 

Hether. What does that signify? All you've to do is to tell 
him you've altered your mind — that during the twelve months 
he has spent abroad, I, your country neighbor, have had the 
^ood fortune to make your acquaintance, and as an inevitable 
consequence, have fallen desperately in love with you ; while 
you, on your side, are kind enough to look compassionately 
upon my suit 

Urs. W. {interrupting) Mr. Hetherington ! 

Hether. {continuing) Besides, does it not stand to reason 
that an elegant young widow like yourself miust prefer the 
name of Mrs. Charles Hetherington to that of Mrs. Peregrine 
Dotts? The thing speaks for itself, — where is this persever- 
faig monster? 

Mrs. W. (laughing) Quietly taking a walk round the garden 
Trith my sister Laura, whose acquaintance he made during her 
stay in Brussels with our aunt, Mrs. Mcrton; the worthy old 
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lady has taken advantage of Mr. Dotts's departure for Englandy 
to place Laura under his care during the journey. 

Hether, Well, something must be done to get rid of the pre- 
sumptuous fellow I (staning up angrily) I — - I'll pick a qaanrel 
with him, and blow him clean out of the world I 

Mrs, \V, Now do not be so absurdly impetuous I At my 
husband's death, his relations thought proper to dispute his 
will, — they actually went to law with me; and had not Mr. 
Dotts interested himself in my behalf, I sl^ould infallibly have 
lost my suit. Gratitude compelled me to listen to his eager 
protestations, until, yielding to a sense of his innate merits 
rather than any affection / myself felt for him — I suffered 
myself to be persuaded into a promise, which it is now too late 
to withdraw. 

Hether. {oexed). The Idea of promising to marry a man you 
didn't love, simply because he hod assisted you in a law-suit! 
(impetuoashj) Deuce take the fellow I If he must fall in lov^e* 
why didn't he fall in love with your sister Laura? 

Mrs. W. (laughing). There's no accounting for tastes, you 
know ; you can't reasonably expect me to be angry with the 
man for preferring me to my sister. However, there's one chance 
still left, — ** absence," despite what the song tells us, does not 
always " make the heart grow fonder." Mr. Dotts has remained 
abroad several months longer than was originally intended, 
and who knows but what in the interim he may have conceived 
a romantic attachment for some Italian Prima Donna, Swiss 
Shepherdess, or Spanish Flower Girl? I can only say, that, 
should any mode of escape present itself, believe me, I shall be 
but too happy to profit by it I 

Hether. (joy/a%). Mode of escape! -Ti/ undertake to think 
of a hundred for you I 

Mrs. W. (sighing). I fear they are not quite so plentiful. 
(Lauka sings withoutm) Ah ! here comes my sister, Laura. I'll 
introduce you to her. 

Hether. Pardon me, my dear madam, I am in no mood for 
introductions. I — I'll take a turn down by the river-side and 
concoct half-a-dozen first-rate schemes for preventing this most 
barbarous immolation ! Exit, r. d. 

Mrs. W. Poor Mr. Hetherington ! if he only knew that I am 
to the fhll as anxious on the subject as he is 

Enter Laura. 

Well, Laura, quite recovered ftom the fatigues of the journey, 
I perceive. 

Laura. Oh, yes, sister, I've been walking round the gardens I 
I declare, Ivy Hall seems, during my absence, to have grown 
prettier than ever. What a delightfhl old place it is I 

Mrs. W. Dear Laura, I'm overjoyed to hear you say so; for 
n:w-a-days a fortnight's residence on the continent suffices to 
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inspire English people with a thorough contempt for their old- 
jDwhioned homes, particularly such a very old-fashioned home 
as this. But tell me, Laura, before Mr. Dotts left England, 1 
gKve him a letter of introduction to your aunt iu Brussels, — 
used you to see much of him during his stay there ? 

Zxitura. (somewhat corrftued) Oh, yes ; he used fk'cquently to 
drop in of an evening — a — a — to play at drafts and doraiuoes 
with my aunt. 

Mrs. W. (aside). Drafts and dominoes! — exciting recrea- 
tions, (aioiid). Now, I want you to give me your candid 
opinion of Mr. Dotts. He was a plain, matter-of-fact British 
sabject when he left England, but for aught I know he may 
have come home a Red Republican or a contirmed conspirator, 
or some other delightftil specimen of continental peculiarities. 

Ztaura. (eagerly). My opinion of him is, that he's a very nice, 
agreeable, dear, good, kind-hearted fellow ! 

Mrs. W. (slightly surprised). What, all tht^^! Well, Laura, 
I*in glad to hear that you consider him deserving of such unqual- 
ified approbation ; and so you think Mr. Dotts would make au 
excellent husband? 

Laura, (sighing). TT^i'n^* / I'm «ure he would I 

Mrs. W. (sighing). Well, well, we shall see. I have some 
orders to give the servants, (aside, going). Drafts and domi- 
noes I A lively prospect for me, truly. Exit, l. 

Laura. Ah, if my poor sister only knew the real truth I I'm 
sore /shall never have the courage to tell her, and I'm quite 
certain Peregrine never will. It's very wrong of us — I know 
it is; but it's not our fault, — we couldn't help it. 

Dotts pops his head in cautiously , D. in F. 

Dotts. (aside). No, she certainly isn't there I 

Laura, Ah, Peregrine I why don't you come in? 

Dotts. I'm reconnoitring I 

Enter Dotts. 

Laura. Reconnoitring? 

Dotts. Yes. You see, ever since our arrival yesterday, I 
liave had recourse to the most ingenious stratagems, iu order 
ta postpone an explanatory tite-h-iHe with your sister. I was 
<x>ncealed last night for three quarters of an hour behind the 
drawing-room curtains, and have been shut up all the morning 
in the summer-house at the bottom of the garden ; and how do 
yon think I amused myself in ray horticultural seclusion ? 

Laura, (sighing) I'm sure J don't know. 

Dotts. Why, like a second Petrarch, — I wrote a sonnet to 
my Laura! I Jotted it down in pencil on the fly-leaf of my 
pocket Tasso. It's quite a superior thing ; I — I'll read it to 
yon. (fumbling in his pockets). Why, dear me, what have I 
done with the book? 

Laura, (hastily) Sonnets, indeed! Is it possible you can 
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think of such trifles at a moment like this ? Think, rather, of 
what Kate will say when she learns that you, her accepted lover, 
have for the lost three months been paying your addresses to 
me, her younger sister! Do you knovr, sir, that it's very 
deceitful of you ? 

Dotts, Blame Venus, Cupid, the Fates, the whole heathen 
mythology, — but don't blame me. Ah, it's all owing to my 
constitutional susceptibility. A year ago, bewildered by Mrs. 
Walsingham's wit and beauty, I mistook admiration for ofibo- 
tion, and laid siege to her with such irresistible ardor, that it's 
no wonder I thoroughly fascinated her at last. Ah I (sighing) 
it was not until I met her sister Laura that I learnt what U was 
to love really — unmistakably — inextinguishably I 

Laura, (sighing) And I fear — uselessly I You know, sir, I 
have all along assured you, that unless my sister releases you 
of her own accord from the engagement you have contracted 
towards her, you have nothing to hope for fh>m me ! 

Ihtts, (sighing dolefuHg). Infinitesslmally small, then, is niy 
chance. Did you notice the horribly affectionate glance she 
gave me at breakfast, when siie asked me if I'd take another 
cup of coffee ? However (mysteriously) j I've written to Browne I 

Laura, Browne ! — who's Browne ? 

DoUs, A particular friend of mine — a wonderfhlly talented 
young man ; writes plays — excels in every species of dramatic 
composition, from flvc-uct tragedies down to equestrian dramas. 
I've written lilm a detailed description of my unpleasantly 
peculiar predicament. Hell devise some means of extricating 
me from this most dreadful dilemma I 

Laura, Alas, 'tis impossible. 

Dotts, My dear Laura, to Otway Sheridan Browne nothing 
is impossible. It's all in his line of business. He surmounts 
the most incredible obstacles in his dramas, — why shouldn't 
he exert his ingenuity to oblige a friend? 

Laura. And you're sure he'll come ? 

Dotts. Oh, positive! I've commissioned him to get some 
foreign bills cashed for me. Oh, I'm confldent he'll get us out 
of it. (alarmed). By Jove, here comes Mrs. Walsingham! 

Laura, (hurriedly). Then 111 make my escape. She mustn't 
find us talking together again, — she has done so twice already. 

Dotts. (alarmed). But, bless my soul, you're surely not going 
to leave us together ! 

Laura, (in a fluster). Yes, I must — I feel so confhsed — my 
veiy embarrassment would arouse her suspicions. ExUj d. f. 

Dotts. (horribly alarmed). Laura, stop! come back! Ah! 
there's no getting out of it, this time. Here comes Mrs. W. — 
there's a tender twinkle in her eye that's ominous in the extreme. 
How aggravatingly perverse is the female character ! Implore 
a woman to remevber you, and In less than three weeks she 
totally forgets you ; but only ask her as a particular favor to 
try and forget you, and she'll think of nothing else for the 
remainder of her natural existence ! 
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£nter Mas. WAumaHAM, l. 

Jfrf. W. (aside) Mercy on me, there he is, evidently lying 
in wait for me, with a six months' accumulation of passionate 
protestations I 

J>oU8, ((^ecting suddenly to perceive Mrs, Walsisguam), Ah I 
my dear Mrs. Wals Ingham, is that you ? (awkwardly). A — a — 
I was just at that moment sayiug to myself — a — a — where is 
Uie charming, the Dsiscinating Mrs. Walsingham? 

Mrs. W. (alarmed^ Indeed; then you have something — a — 
something particular to say to me ? 

DoUs. (eagerly). Oh, no — nothing — nothing — that's to say, 
nothing very particular, (they sit doion — awkward jHiuae-^ 
after pause). Lovely weather I 

JMrs. W. Delightful! 

JhiUs. (aside). Haven't the remotest idea what to say. 
(aloud). A — a charming place, this country seat of yours — so 
excessively rural I 

Mrs. W. Country seats generally are. 

Dotts. Of course — of course; but I mean — a — a — so ro^ 
mantically sequestered — a — a — and yet such a handy distance 
firom town. 

Mrs. W. It certainly does combine the advantages you mea< 
tloii. (aside). Why, what ails the man? he's talking like an 
auctioneer's advertisement I 

DaUs. (aside, after a pause). I really must endeavor to say 
something epigranvnatic — something neatly turned, (aloud). 
The retreat should indeed be delightful to be worthy of the 
syren who has chosen it for her abode! (aside). Under the 
circumstances, very tidy ! 

Mrs. W. (aside). The old story ! (aloud). Did you not tell 
me you expected a firiend to join you here to-day ? 

Dotts. Yes, I've written to Browne, an old schoolfellow of 
mine ! By the by, I ought to apologize for inviting him with« 
oat your permission I 

Mrs. W' Apologize! My dear Mr. Dotts, are you not at 
home here? 

Dotts. (aside, dolefully). At home ! the word is fraught with 
hymeneal allusions! Browne! Browne! where are you? 
(aloud). 1 certainly am aware — a — a — that between you and 
nie— a — a — I say between you and me, there is no absolute 
necessity for ceremonious formality. 

Mrs. W. (aside). He's gradually approaching the subject. 
(aloud). It would appear, sir, that absence has — a — a — in no 
way changed your sentiments ? 

DoUs. Changed, my dear Mrs. Walsingham? (nervot^y). 
Can yon for a moment — a — a — imagine such a thing ? (eager* 
^). And you, my dear madam, has nothing occurred to alter 
Ifour inclinations ? 

Mrs. W. (evasively). Dear me, Mr. Dotts, what can have 
suggested such a question ? 
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DoUs. Oh, DolhiDg — nothing I (aside) It's evident she con- 
tinaes to adore me I (sighing). What an unlucky wretch I am! 

(rises* 

Mrs, W. (aside). The tiresome man is Hedthltdl (rising). 
Was ever anything so provoking? 

Enter Hethehington, b. 

Heiher. (aside, angrily, as he enters). Can't think of any- 
thing, for the life of me I 

Mrs^ W, Ah, Mr. Hetherington ! Now, Mr. Dotts, allow me 
to introduce you to Mr. Charles Hetherington, the owner of 
a neighboring estate. 

DoUs. (bowing) Delighted, I'm sure I 

Hether. (stiffly), Happy to have the pleasure I (turns his 
back upon Dotts — aside, sneeringly) The happy mortal I 

Mrs, W, (aside), I must find occupation for these rival 
suitors I (aloud). Gentlemen, as we have the day before us, J 
propose an excursion to the romantic ruins of an old castle, 
some miles hence. 

Dotts, Delightflil! (aside) Anything to gain time. 

Hether, (spitefully). Charming 1 (aSde), I — I'm just in the 
humor for ruiTis, 

Mrs, W, I'll hasten to tell my sister. We'll get ready, and 
Join you immediately, (to Hetherington, as she passes him). 
Now, sir, I trust you'll endeavor to behave politely during my 
absence. Exit, l. 

Hether, Politely I I should derive the utmost satisfaction 
from pulverizing the puppy on the spot I (he again turns his 
back on Dotts). 

Dotts, (aside — after a short pause) Rather a peculiar sort of 
a country gentleman this I He seems about as social as an 
English traveller at a foreign table d'hote ! I suppose I had 
better venture something in the shape of an observation! 
(aloud), A — a — fond of the country, sir ? 

Hether, (abruptly). No, sir. 

Dotts, Sportsman, sir? 

Hether, (abruptly). No, sir. 

Dotts, A votary of the rod and line, perhaps ? 

Hether, (sharply) Nothing of the sort, sir. 

Dotts. Fond of gardening, possibly — dahlias and tulips — 
hoeing and sowing — and all that sort of thing. 

Hether. (impatiently). Not by any means, sir. I don't know 
a rose-tree from a gooseberry-bush. 

Dotts. Well, you are a country gentleman I 

Hether. Sir, I have no pretensions to the character. I have 
only resided on my estate since Mrs. Walsingham has done me 
the honor to become my neighbor, (aside), I'll see if I can't 
make this infernal fellow jealous. 

Dotts, (aloud, carelessly). Charming person, Mrs. WI 
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Eether, Charming I You surely mean divine — irresistible — 
intoxicating ! 

Dotts, Intoxicating ! 

Hether, No, no ! I mean graceful — elegant — bewitching ! 

Dotts, (carelessly) Oh, all that, of course. 

Hether, What wit, tool Her conversational powers are 
positively wonderful I There's magic in the very sound of her 
voice. 

DoUs, Very agreeable voice I Something between a night- 
ingale and a — {at a loss for a simile) — a — a torn- tit. 

Hether, (aside), A torn- tit I The unpoetical scoundrel ! 

Dotts. (carelessly), I suppose you often drop in to see her? 

Hether. Every day, regularly, morning and evening, (cm- 
phatically). Morning and evening, sir! 

Dotts, (carelessly). How very kind of you to enliven her 
solitude ! 

Hether. (aside). There's a consciousness of security about 
this fellow that will drive me mad with rage ! He evidently 
does not consider me worthy of his jealousy, (aloud). Ahem I 
may I be permitted to inquire, sir, whether the report Is correct 
that you are engaged to Mrs. Walsinghara? 

Dotts. Well, yes — I have reason to fear — (correcting him- 
self) a — a — I mean, to believe — that the rumor is not alto- 
gether unfounded. 

Hether. Very good, sir; then jast listen to me I For several 
months past, sir, as I have already informed you, I have been 
in the habit of dally visiting Mrs. Walslngham — I have been 
her constant companion at home, her assiduous escort while 
out. We read poetry together in the morning, take walks 
together in the afternoon, and sing duets together in the even- 
ing. In short, sir, the lady's society has become indispensable 
to me — I can't live without it. 

Dotts. (eigerly grasping his hand). My dear sir, don't attempt 
it ! Believe ine, it would grieve me in the extreme to deprive 
you of anything so thoroughly essential to your existence ! 

Hether. (aside). Confound the fellow ! he's evidently laughing 
at me! This insulting indifference is assumed solely to exas- 
perate me I If I remain here another moment, I shall most 
certainly pull the puppy's nose! (aloud, abruptly). Sir — sir, I 
wish you for the present a very good morning. Exit. 

Doits, (alone) That young man's evidently very far gone on 
Mrs. W. I — then why the deuce doesn't he propose to her him- 
self? I've no doubt he has — and her. Insuperable affection for 
me, has compelled her to reject him ! Why, Penelope was an 
inconstant flirt, compared to Mrs. Walslngham — but it's just 
like my luck! My only hope is now centred in Browne — the 
inventive, the imaginative Browne ! (looks out at back) And, 
by Jove ! here he comes, up the back garden ! How the deuce 
did he ever get there! Oh, Browne, my dear fellow — thrice 
welcome ! This way — this way ! delighted to see you, old boy 1 
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Enter Browkr, tU back, with carpet hag, <lto., D. f. 

Browne. All, Dotts, my old Trojan, how are yon ? Ketnmed 
firom your travels, eb ? Why, I vow there's quite an outlandish, 
forei<^n cut about you I 

DuUs, {shaking him by the hand) YovL^oTi'tm^njitliiBit^ But 
what on earth has made you prefer the back garden to the firont 
door? 

Browne, You see, in my ignorance of the locality, I turned 
down the wrong lane, and so found myself in the rear instead 
of the front of the house. However, finding the garden gate 
open, in I walked, and here I am I 80 now, then, introduce 
me to our worthy hostess, and have up lunch without loss of 
time, for this little matutinal trip has sharpened my appetite 
most distractingly ! 

Dotts, (eagerly) You received my letter? 

Browne, Yes; and have duly executed your commission. 
(jgioes Dotts pocket-book) Here's your money — English bank- 
notes for foreign bills. 

Dotts, (impatiently) Oh, hang the money ! Have you thought 
over the fearful dilemma — the terrific crisis which has over- 
taken this too susceptible heart? 

Browne, I have, you inconsistent old sinner — I have — as 
carefully as ever barrister studied brief; but it's a hopeless 
ease — there's nothing to be done. 

Dotts, (tragically) Young man, beware how you blight the 
expectations of a distracted lover, whose last hope is centred 
In you I 

Browne, Sorry to hear it. I fiatter myself I can now and 
then help a friend at a pinch — but this perplexity of yours is 
quite beyond my humble abilities — breach of promise — lady's 
own sister, too ! The thing's out of the question I 

Dotts, (amazed) Nonsense, Browne; if it was in one of your 
plays, you'd get over the difficulty in no time ! 

Browne, In a play I — yes, I flatter myself I'll undertake to 
get over anything in a play; but plays and real life are not pre- 
cisely the same thing, you know. However, stop till I've had 
some lunch, and I'll see what I can do for you. 

Dotts. No, no ; the thing must be done at once ! Besides, 
fasting always accelerates the imaginative faculties, (implor- 
ingly) Come, now, Browne, something in your very best style ! 

Browne, (after a momenVs consideration) Is Mrs. Walsingham 
rich? 

Dotts, Very comfortably ofi*. 

Browne. Fond of pleasure, gayety, and so forth? 

Dotts, Very. 

Browne, Not the sort of woman for disinterested afibction, 
and a two-pair back ? 

Dotts, (not understanding) I should say not. 

Brovme. Then, by Jupiter ! I have it. I've been robbed. 
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J^oits, (staftinff) Good heavens ! 

JkowtiB, (coolly) You're suddenly, totally, and Irrevocably 
mined I ■ 
Ih^ (alarmed) The devil I am I 

Browne. Don*t be alarmed. I*m putting the case hypotheti- 
<*Uy. We'll suppose that the pocket-book I brought you, 
instead of containing one hundred pounds, contained several 
thousands — and that certain imaginary ticket-of-leave men 
^^c robbed me on tie road of the entire amount — your whole 
fortane, we'll say — position in society gone — ruin — beggary 
■~a debtor's prison. You understand ? 
ihUs. Ahal 

Browne. Mrs. Walsingham, believing you to be ruined, like 

■sensible woman will throw you overboard immediately — you, 

^ your side, as soon as you've got the " kick out " in due form, 

*pm round and explain that the whole affair was a mere ruse, 

*® test the sincerity of Mrs. Walsiugham's affection. You then 

^^atiate, in a highly moral strain, on the fickleness of woman- 

*'ld in genera], and of Mrs. W. in particular — and straightway 

i^sfer your affections to Mrs. Walslngham's sister, or Mrs. 

J^alsingham's grandmother, or to Any of Mrs. Walslngham's 

"^niale relations you may think proper. 

J)oU8, Sublime ! 

Browne. Isn't it? No one but you witnessed my arrival — 

Nothing could be more apropos — we'll put our scheme into 

^^ecutlon this very moment ! I'll go out again, and make my 

^^tr6e in character, (going) Be sure to stamp and rave a great 

^^al — don't be afraid of overdoing it I Exit, d. f. 

^ DoUs. Let me be sure I quite understand — ruin — beggary — 

debtor's prison ! I see — I knew he'd soon think of something. 

ondcrfUl fellow, that Browne 1 What a member of Parliament 

€ would have made — somehow or other, these " right men" 

Iways are in the " wrong " places I 

'nter Mrs. Walsingham and Laura, with their bonnets on, and 

Hethbrington, l. 

Mrs. W. Here we are, ready at last — we've kept you wait- 
ing a long time ; but a chancery suit and a lady's toilet, you 
^now, must always take their own time. 

DoUs. Don't mention it, I beg I (aside, to Laura, mysterU 
^usly) Browne has arrived I A gigantic plot is on foot I 

Laura, (surprised) Already ! (they converse apart) 

Bether. (aside, to Mrs. Walsingham) Mind, you'll take my 
arm,, you know I 

Mrs. W. (aside, to Hrtherington) A modest request that, 
all things considered I Nay, sir — don't look so ferocious — 
we'll see what can be done for you I 

Dotts. (aside) I wonder how Browne's getting on — he'll 
fiever be ready in time ! (aloud) I was just thinking, my dear 
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madam — a — a — supposing the Mend I'm expecting were to 
arrive while we're out? 

Mrs, W, Oh, I've already given the necessary directions — 
I have ordered preparations to be made for his receptiod. 

Browne, {without) Help I help! 

Mrs. IF. Dear me I — what's that? 

Browne, (without) Thieves! Robbers I Police I (^general 
(surprise) 

hotts. Heavens I 'Tis my fViend's voice I {rushing to the 
Uoor) Yes, *tis Browne I But, bless my soul, in What a fearfdl 
condition ! 

/?nfer Browne, d. f., his hat beaten in, his neckerchief untied^ his 
coat turned wrong side outf and his trousers tucked up. 

Browne. Thieves! Murder! Where are the rural police? 
{falls exhattsted into a chair) 

Doits, (in a tone of heartfelt sympathy) My dear Browne, 
what on earth has happened? (aside) What an elaborate 
make-up ! 

Browne, (faintly) Where am I? (to Dotts) Ah, my dear 

. Vicud ! is tliat you ? (toi Mrs. Walsingham, tiding) Pray 

'xcuse my presenting myself before ladies in so pitiable a 

.ilight ! I assure yon, I was much better dressed when I left 

own ! 

Mrs. W. I can readily believe it ; you must have been thrown 
Vora your horse ! 

Browne. Worse, my dear madam — much worse ! I've been 
vaylaid, beaten, knocked down, massacred ! 

AH. Massacred ! 

Browne. When I say massacred, I employ an excusable figure 
f speech. Alas I the occurrence needs no rhetorical embel- 
Ishment. I've been robbed, plundered, stripped of everything 
; had about rae ! 

Dotts. (with an outrageously violent start) Of everything? 
A — n — no — you don't mean everything ? 

Browne. Alas, my dear friend, the expression is but too 
. '^rictly correct ! (gasping for breath) 

Dotts. (convulsively) Go on I Go on ! 

Browne. You remember that owing to certain unfavorable 

iraors which had reached you as to the solidity of your bank- 
's, you requested me to draw out a large sum of money from 
leir establishment, and bring it you here ! 

Dotts. I did I I did! Torture rae not! — let me know the 
vorst ! 

Browne. The villains who attacked me have made off with 
• very penny of your money ! 

Dotts. (wildly) Good gracious! (gives three violent stamps^ 
! tms round three times, and falls into Hetherixgton's arms) 

Mrs. W. Was it, then, so very large a sum ? 
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Dotts. My — my entire fortune I {franttcallif) TLxxinl Beg- 
gary 1 B an k ruptcy ! 

{Makes a violent dash at his own hairy which he pretends to pull 
out, utters an hysterical " Ha, ha, ha I " and falls into a chair) 

Hether, (to Browne) But of course you took the numbers of 
the notes ? 

Browne, Unbusiness-like wretch that I am ! I entirely for- 
got that essential particular. (Dotts titters a howl of despair — 
aside, to Dotts) Devilish well I Keep it up 1 

Dotts. (wildly) The parish! Stone-breaking I Out-door 
relief! Oakum! Water gruel I 

Mrs, W, (to Browne) How very shocking! Where was 
this outrageous robbery committed? 

Browne, In the very middle of a neighboring wood. You 
see I got out of the train one station off, on purpose that I 
might stroll amid the trees, hoping that the sylvan nature of 
the scenery might inspire me with ideas for a melo-drama, 
which I am now writing for one of the transpontine theatres — 
magnificent work — ftill of the most startling situations, I assure 
you ! Well, I had just reached the centre of the wood 

Mrs. W. But, my dear sir, was it not very imprudent of you 
to trust yourself in so lonely a spot, with so large a sum of 
money about you ? 

Browne, Imprudent, madam? Imprudent is too mild a 
term ! It was stupid — asininely stupid ! But even the most 
talented individuals deserve the epithet sometimes ! Well, as 
I was saying, I had just reached the very thickest part of the 
forest, and was just ruminating as to whether Grimbaldo San- 
guinoso, the hero of my melo-drama, should be hanged, shot, 
or drowned, when, at a turning in the road, four desperate 
ruffians, their faces disguised with black masks, rushed forth, 
and seized me by the throat! 

All. How dreadful! 

Browne. I roared for assistance ; but, unfortunately, police- 
men, when wanted, are almost as scarce in the middle of a for- 
est as they are in the crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis. 
However, I resisted desperately ; a grand combat of five ensued, 
which would iiave created a sensation at the Victoria! By 
means of a remarkably stout gingham umbrella, I contrived for 
a time to keep the ruffians at bay, until at last, overcome by 
numbers, the villains felled me to the earth, ransacked my 
pockets, and were just proceeding to cut my throat with an 
enormous bread and cheese knife belonging to one of the party, 
when the opportune braying of a donkey put the scoundrels to 
flight ! 

Mrs, W, Wliat a horrible occurrence ! 

Browne, Profiting by this most timely zoological interven- 
tion, I immediately took to my heels, and with no small diffi- 
culty reached your hospitable dwelling, in the somewhat rum- 
pled condition in which you now behold me I 
2 
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Dotta, (who has been listening in sClent surprise, aside') Well, 
he has inventive powers I 

Laura, What a narrow escape! 

Browne. Most unpleasantly so ! I forgot to mention that 
the heartless savages have absconded with the MS. of an orig- 
inal five-act tragedy, which I happened to have in my left-hand 
coat pocket, together with a ham and beef sandwich, done 
up in brown paper; but 'tis not for myself I grieve — tls for 
you, " poor and broken bankrupt there ! " (to Dotts) Forgive 
me, friend of my youth, tiiat I did not suflfer myself to be 
hacked to pieces in defence of your property I 

Dotts, {applying handkerchief to his eyes) Under the clrcam- 
stances, Browne, I — I could hardly expect it of you ! (Dorrs 
and Brown embrace tenderly) 

Browne, (aside) You're taking it too quietly I Break out 
again! 

Dotts (rushing wildly to and fro) Lost — ruined — my tender- 
est hopes nipped in the bud I Ha, ha, haf 
(Buns wildly round room, throws himself upon sofa, and begins 

kicking violently — Mrs. Walsingham and Laura endeavor to 

pacify him), 

Mrs, W. My dear sir, be calm, I entreat! 

Hether, (aside) The misfortune seems to elicit an amount 
of sympathy iVom Mrs. Walsingham, of which I by no means 
approve! (aloud, to Dotts) Really, sir, you should not give 
way to despair in this way — there is yet a chance of recovering 
your property! I'll gather together my servants, and with 
some of the neighboring peasants I will immediately scour the 
country round, in search of these miscreants I (going) 'Twas 
near the centre of tlie forest you were attacked? 

Browne. A — a — as nearly as possible the centre. 

Hether, (going) Pm after the vagabonds at once ! JSxit, d. v. 

Browne, (calling after him) Run, my dear fellow, run ! but 
be very carefUl ; they're most determined ruffians ! 

Mrs, W, What a heart-rending occurrence ! (to BrowneO 
But you must need reft'eshment — lunch awaits you in the 
adjoining room. Go, Laura, and see that this ill-used gentle- 
man be properly cared for ! 

Broione. Lunch — (a5i*(Ze) — at last! (faintly) Thanks — 
thanks ! (looJdng piteously towards Dotts, who has buried his 
Jiead under the sofa cushions) Alas, my unhappy friend ! to what 
a condition have I reduced him ! 

Exeunt Browne and Laura, l. 

Mrs W, (approaching sofa) My dear Mr. Dotts, permit me 
to assure you how deeply I sympathize with your misfortune ; 
but pray keep up your spirits. Mr. Hetheringtou will, I am 
sure, take the most energetic steps to insure the arrest of the 
malefactors. 

Dotts, (aside — rising) Now, then, for my dismissal in due 
form, (aloud, dolefully) Alas ! I greatly fear his kind exertions 
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win prove fhiitless. The rafflans are doubtless Already many 
miies hence. No, I must call philosophy to my aid, aud strive 
to endure my loss with fortitude I I sliall endeavor to obtain 
* respectable situation, something of a practical nature, a — a 
~g<^d to a railway train, or a-— a— captain of a penny 
•tamer (sighing) 

** Mm wants Kat little here Mow, 
Nor WAiktB Uiat little long." 

(producing handkerchief) But what most afflicts me Is the con- 
sciousness, the conviction, that this fatal misfortune must ncces- 
Sftrily prove on insurmountable barrier to the realization of the 
bopcs I had so fondly cherished. 

ifr«. W. What, sir I do you mean to insinuate that the mere 
circumstance of your having lost your fortune would prevent 
me from fliltilling the promise I made you ? Mr. Dotts, I regret 
to And 3'ou have so mean an opinion of me. No, sir; tlie mis- 
A)rtUDc which has befallen you unites us more closely than 
ever. Whatever my previous sentiments may have been, 
nottilng shall now prevent me firom becoming your wife ! 

DoUs. {aside, astounded) The devil ! this isn't what I bar- 
gained for at all. (aloud) Believe me, my dear madam, this 
devotion on your part is gratifying in the extreme, but I will 
never consent to so terrible a sacrifice. My pecuniary resources 
are now so infinitely inferior to 3'ours, that our marriage is, 
alas! impossible, (applies handkerchief to his eyes) 

Mrs, ir. Impossible? On the contrary, sir, I shall take the 
opportunity of proving to the world how little my sex is influ- 
enced by sordid considerations. 

Dotts, Ell ? (aside) Mercy on me ! this is " out of the fVy- 
ing-pau " with a vengeance ! What a fascinating dog I must 
be I We've been too clever for ourselves here. I'll start for 
town at once, and get my tailor to arrest me, or the infatuated 
woman will marry me by main force, (hurriedly) Consultation 
with my lawyer — sale of few remaining articles — urgent — 
nnpostpouable ! (handkerchief to his eyes) I — I shall return to 
bid you farewell. Hushes wildly from the roomy B. 

Mrs. W. Poor Mr. Dotts I he has hurried away to conceal 
his emotion. And so this is the opinion men entertain of 
women ! Here is a devoted lover, who, because he has sud- 
denly lost his fortune, looks upon it as a matter of course that 
the object of his fervent adoration will reject his suit imme- 
diately. No, this must not be — for the honor of my sex, little 
inclination though I feel for the match, I am now compelled to 
abide by my promise I 

FnterBwrBXBJSUtTON, d. f. 

ffether. Oh, my dear Mrs. Walain^^uun, I nished ofT In such 
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a hurry, that I quite forgot to ask Mr. Dotts's friend If he could 
in any way identify the villains. But you appear agitated '— 
you turn away 

Mrs, W, {agitated) Do you not see that the misfortune which 
has befallen Mr. Dotts obliges me to fUlfll my engagements 
towards him. Were I to reject him now, the world would say 
'twas owing to the change in his fortunes, and I could not bear 
to be thought so heartless and interested. Thercfoie forget 
me — hate me, if you will — I, on my side, will strive to banish 
all recollection of the past; 'twill be no ^asy task, but it has 
now become — my duty I ^U, 

Ilether. (alone) Um! — this is pleasant — uncommonly 
pleasant! So, then, she must marry this confounded Dotts! 
(angrily) But I say she shall not do anything of the kind! 
What's to be done? Am I, because my rival has the good for- 
tune to be utterly ruined, quietly to allow this sacrlflce on the 
part of the only woman I ever loved? No, never ! Let me see, 
now, can I not hit upon some device by which to counteract 
Dotts's fortunate infelicity? I declare I'd sacrifice everything 
I possess in the world, rather than not prevent this match. 
(musingltj) Let me see, now. (walks to and fro, cogitating) I 
have it! — the plan's expensive, but infallible. My neighbor, 
Harry Langton, will bear a helping hand, I know. Fll seek 
him, and put my scheme into execution this very moment. 

Exit R. c. D. F» 

Enter Browne, l., his dress put to rights, 

Browne. Well, I certainly may congratulate myself upon 
having made a splendid lunch ; the provisions here are unde- 
niably excellent, the wines choice in the extreme — altogether, 
I like the locality amazingly. I'll write a piece here — a very 
long piece, with considerable " intervals " between each act. 
I wonder how our anti-matrimonial plot has succeeded. Dotts 
must have had notice to quit by this time — ha, ha, ha ! How 
I astonished them with that little episode of the bread and 
cheese Ivuife, and the grand combat of five — and, ha, ha, ha I 
to think tliat that remarlvably sympathetic young fellow is at 
this moment performing a grand steeple chase across country, 
after a band of imaginary robbers — phantom highwaymen — 
ha, ha, ha ! But soft, here comes our fascinating hostess. 

Enter Mrs. Walsingham, and Laura, l. 

Mrs. W. (to Browne) Well, Mr. Browne, I trust you have 
somewhat recovered from the effects of your terrible adventure. 

Browne, (languidhj) In a great measure, my dear madam. 
I am still suflfering from a partial dislocation of the left shoful* 
der, and a slight sprain of the right ankle. 

Mrs. W, Dear me, hoVv very distressing 1 
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Bnme, BatI— I certainly am better. 

EiUer Dorm, B., toUh ?uU and carpet bag. 

Iktts, There's an np-traln at two — I shall Just have time to 
cBtdit 

Bnwne. Holloa, Dotts ! yoo don't mean to say you're going? 
(srioe) The " kick out," I see. I rather flatter myself I maua^^ 
wtttforhim in a most masterly manner. 

^ktts. (making signs to Browne) Appointment — lawyer — 
inteniew with my creditors — fonrponce half^nny in the 
poaidl (aside, to Browne) She loves me more than ever! 

Bmone. (surprised) More than ever? Nonsense! Impos 
sfldi! It's contrary to all established theory. 

They converse aside. 

Ih. W. I trust, at any rate, Mr. Dotts, that you will rejoin 

OS fi soon as your conference with your legal adviser is over. 

{!^9a^'nJtly) Remember what I said to you. Besides (laughs 

^\ I shall detain your friend here as hostage. 

iroione. (eagerly) A most excellent arrangement, (tragic- 
«Bf) I, Pythias, swear never to leave these dclightAil scenes 
vnlU my friend, Damon, returns, (aside) And I sincerely hope 
l^OQ won't hurry himself. 

Laura, (looking off) Wliy, here comes Mr. Hethcrington, 
nnning with all his might. 

Browne, (aside) By Jove ! our amateur Bow Street Runner. " 
Hs seems to have had enough of it already. 

Enter Hetherington, at back, d. f., running. 

^Baher. (out of breath) I — I've had such a run for it. (to 

j^yrrs) I was afraid you would have started before I got back. 

^iere's a letter ft*om Mr. Langton, the nearest magistrate ; I 

^^ertook to deliver It, as It contains intelligence respecting 

^^r lost property. 

^)otts. ^(simuUanously — starting violently) The devil it 
(Browne. > does 1 1 M (Dotts takes letter and reads) 
-^JDott*. (reads) " Sir, one of the miscreants who robbed your 
f^^nd has just been arrested." (overcome with amazement) As- 
^^mdingl 

Browne, (overcome with amazement) Petrifying I 
- Dotts. (reading) ** The ruffian has confessed everything, and 
^ilj speedy capture of his associates may now be relied on." 
VCi Browne) Do you hear that? "The speedy capture of his 
^^ociates may now be relied on." 

3rowne. (bewildered) Oh yes, I hear that. 

Dotts. Stop a bit — here's more, (reading) " A considerable 

^JXDunt In bank-notes has been found upon the malefactor. The 

^an in question will be restored to you, wlicucver you think 

^rcper to call upon me. Yours obediently, Henry Langtoo." 

2* 
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(to Bbowne, in Utter amazement) Now, what do joa MQf to 
that? 

Browne, (excessively puzzled) Bangs everything I eyer met 
with in the wildest melo-drama. 

Mn. W. Well, gentlemen, I'm snre / can't see anything ao 
very extraordinary in the matter. Snrely thieves have heea 
caught before now with their booty about them. I should cer- 
tainly recommend Mr. Dotts to call on Mr. Langton and claim 
his property without loss of time ; although, by the by, I never 
knew that Sf r. Langton was a magistrate before. 

Hether, (confused) Oh, yes, a — a — a magistrate of reoent 
creatiouir 

Dotts. (aside f putting his hands in his pockets) If I hadn't my 
bank-notes safe in my pocket, I should positively believe thii 
this was all true. (cUside, to Browne) I say, Browne, what do 
you advise? 

Browne, (asidcj to Dotts) There must be some counterplot 
at work here — do you pretend to call upon the magistixitey 
while I institute a cross-examination. 

Dotts. (aside) Agreed I (aloud^ mournfully) I fear this news 
is too good to be trae ; but, faint as are my hopes, I — 111 go 
and make my claim forthwith, (asidej to Bbownk) You'll flod 
me in a lane at the bottom of the garden. Exit, d. v. 

Mrs. W. (aside) I shall be oil anxiety to know the result; 
for both our sakes — I sincerely trust that he may recover hit 
property, (aloud) Come, Laura, let us leave the gentlemen to 
discuss this terrible affair. 

Exeunt Mrs. Walsingham, and Laura, i. 

Hether. (aside, rubbing his hands) My scheme works well; 
they haven't the slightest suspicion. 

Broume. Mr. Otway Sheridan Browne, you must undennina 
this counterplot, or the remarkably high opinion you have hith- 
erto entertained of yourself is lost forever. Let me see, now — 
(looking suspiciously at Hetherington) 'twas our worthy fHend 
yonder who so readily undertook to chase my imaginary ma- 
rauders — 'twos he, too, who brought the letter. I have a 
shrewd suspicion that the clue to the mystery must rest wifh 
him. At any rate, I'll try the effect of a courageous counter 
assumption. 

Hether. Well, Mr. Browne, the consciousness that Mr. Dotis 
is now on his way to receive a considerable instalment of his 
property must be very gratifying to you. 

Browne, (coolly) GratiiyingI pooh — pooh! 

Hether. Pooh — poohi May I inquire what you mean l:^ 
pooh — pooh ? 

Browne, (coolly) Perhaps you prefer fiddle-de-dee I 

Hether. (indignantly) Fiddle-de-dee, sir I 

Browne. Fiddle-de-dee, sir — an expressive ejaculation <f 
Anglo-Saxon origin — its modern equivalent (significantly) is — 
gammon ! I mean, sir, that Mr. Dotts is not gone on any aneh 
absurd errand I 
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-ffitt«r. Not gone ? — why not ? 

Browne, Why not? now that's a good Joke — a very good 
joke I the idea of your asking me why not ! — ha, ha, ha I — now 
^'» very rich. 

&ther, (anxiotuip) Once more, sir, permit me to inquist 
v^fjonr ftlend should not go to claim his property? 

Bnwne. (aside) Now, then, for a startler I (with perfect 
ff^nem) Because, sir, before you arrived with your letter, 
Hr. Dotts had already received another missive, euclusing the 
entire amount of which he had been robbed — a — a — and my 
fingham umbrella I 
&ther. (astounded) Is it possible? 

Browne. Yes I it would appear that the gentlemen who 

. robbed me are incipient offenders -r-you ug in crime — and that 

before they had run a mile, they were Kiuiultancou^ly siricken 

with snch intolerable remorse, that they virtuously resolved 

opon restoring their ill-gotten gains iustantcr. 

Bether, (surprised) How very extraordinary I but if this be 
^e ease, why didn't Mr. Dotts say so at once ; and why need 
he start for town in such a desperate hurry? 

Browne., (mysteriotishj) A feint, my. dear sir, a mere feint — 
^ order to draw off suspicion from the unhappy culprits, who, 
^t appears, are respectable agriculturists belonging to this 
iiei^borhood — goaded on to the commission of crime by 
^t, sheer want, sir I Horrible to think of, isn't it? 

Bether, Then my letter 

hrowne. Deceived nobody — it arrived the day after the 

^! Bless your heart, we saw throngli it at once — nia«j:is- 

^te, indeed, ha, ha, ha ! Sly dog I ((jia s him a dig in the ribs) 

Ilether. Well, sir, I see disguise is useless. I may as well 

^^Ufess that my ruse was instigated by my ardent, insuperable 

•'tachment for Mrs. Walsingham. 

-Browne, (aside) Ah, ah I it struck me he was rather gone in 
'*iat quarter! 

■^ther. Believing Mr. Dotts to be mined, Mrs. Walsingham 
Pplislders herself bound to fUlfll the promise of marriai^e she 
^^di once so ill-advised as to make him ; but I, sir, would have 
^•^ited with my entire foitune rather than have permitted such 
^ ^melancholy sacrifice I 

^roMm«. (aside) So now the murtlcr's out I By Jove I we've 
r^X been playing at cross purposes. I must institute a grand 
J^^nnter-counteracting agency instautcr ! (aloud) My dear sir, 
r^ ^eel for you — your noble devotion touches me to tlie heart— 
JjXace your case in my hands, and I — I — I'll see what I can do 
►T you ! 

Heiher, You will? (joyfidlg) My dear Mr. Browne, accept 
Ly heartfelt 



Browne, (interrupting him) No thanks — some one ap- 
^Yoaches — we'll rejoin Dotts, and hold a council of war in 
^ome neighboring laue. Fxeunt^ d. w» 
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Enter Mbs. WALsmGHAM, l. 

Mr$, W. All this is very strange. My gardener assures me 
that it is utterly impossible that Mr. Browne conld have been 
robbed in the neighboring wood, for he distinctly saw him 
step out of the train, not a hundred yards firom the house, and 
observed him coolly and collectedly enter by tiie back garden 
gate, in a state of perfect preservation I Can the extraordlnaij 
adventure with the thieves in the wood be mere fiction? If-so, 
how am I to account for the proposed restitution of property? 
I'm utterly at a loss to reconcile all this — there's an air of 
constraint about Laura that's really unaccountable — and as to 
Mr. Dotts, I must say that, considering the violence of his 
attachment, he has, ever since his arrival, taken extraordinary 
pains to keep out of my way. 

Enter Whjjam, a gardener, d. f, 

William, If you please, ma'am, here's a book I've just found 
In the summer-house. Gives book and exiL, 

Mrs. W. (taking it) Tasso! this book does not belong to 
me. (looks at title page) Ah! 'tis Mr. Dotts's — here is his 
name on the title page. Why, dear me — here is some poetry 
written in pencil in Mr. Dotts's handwriting — I had no idea 
Mr. Dotts was a worshipper of the muses, (reading) "To 
Laura." (surprised) To Laura I 

** O fairer of two sisters fair, 

Was ever mortal placed like me ? 
To Kate, alas I my hand's engaged, 
And yet my heart belongs to thee I ** 

(suprised) Indeed, Mr. Dotts ! that's a candid acknowledgment, 
truly I (reads) 

** still 'mid this gloomy state of things, 
Of hope there's yet a ray; 
One chance of rescue vet remains, 
For Browne comes here to-day I '' 

"For Browne comes here to-day I" As complete a clue to a 
plot as was ever ^rnished by the carelessness of a conspirator. 
So, so, Mr. Dotts, you're in love with my sister, and this episode 
of robbery and ruin was a little interlude got up to break off 
the engagement with me. Ha, ha, ha I what a very unneces- 
sary expenditure of ingenuity — and what a deal of trouble these 
MacMavelian gentlemen might have saved themselves. 

Enter Laura, l. 

My quiet, demure little sister, too I Ha, ha, ha I 

Laura, My dear Kate, you seem merry I What are joa 
laughing at? 
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Mrs, W. Oh— nothing— nothing I A trifling discovery I 
have Just made. 

Jjaura, (osiffe) Discovery! Can she snspect? 
' J6v. W. (looking off) Ah! here coine the conspirators, in 
deep confabulation ! Plots appear to be the order of the day — 
I'll try my hand at a little impersonation I (siU down^ and 
assumes a dejected aUUude) 

Enter Dorrs, Hrtherinotox, and Browne, conversing together, 
vnih affected gayety, arm-in-arm, d. f. 

Srotene, (to Dotts, as they enter) My dear fellow, I sincerely 
congratulate you 

Hether, (to Dorrs) A most erztraordlnary restitution ! 

Browne, Wonderful! 

Mrs. W. (in a mournful tone) Well, Mr. Dotts, have you 
been to clnim your property? 

Dotts, Yes — oh, yes — it's all right — I've got all my money 
back — honest fellows, those tiileves — haven't lost a half]penny« 
have I Browne ? 

Browne, Not an lota — not a fhictlon ! 

Mrs. W. (mfyarnf'iUy) Would that I could say the same! 
^handkerchief to her eyes) 

Dotts, (surprised) You ? why, what has happened ? 

Mrs. W. They've been here 1 

Dotts. ^ 

Browne. > They 1 who ? 

Hether. > 

Mrs. W. The robbers 1 

All. Robbers! 

Jdrs, W. (falteringly) The neighborhood Is evidently Infested 
by a horde of banditti, who are robbing and plundering the 
whole country round. Just now, on entering my dressing- 
room, I found that my jewel-case had been broken open, and all 
my magnificent diamonds stolen, together with papers and title 
deeds, constituting my entire fortune 1 

SrJ Monstrous. 

Browne. Why, Ali Baba's cave was a fool to this neighbor- 
hood! 

Laura, (to Mrs. Walsingham, surprised) But, my dear sis- 
ter 

M's. W. (hysterically) Rained — ruined! (aside, to Laxtra) 
Not a word I (aloud — incoherently) Nursery governess — nee- 
dlework — almshouses — soup kitchen 1 

Dotts, (dismayed) What an extraordinary coincidence I 
Laura, (aside) I understand ! (archly) Very I 
Mrs, W. (with affected emotion) But in the midst of all my 
desolation, one comfort still remains to me ; it is the conviction 
tiiat no change of circumstance — no loss of fortune, can ever 
diminish the ardent affection of my faithAil Peregrine I 
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Dotts. {starting Holently) Bless mj soul I 

Mrs. IF. (continuing) His noble pride led him to reAisa mf 
hand because his resources were not equal to mine. How 
f ladly will he claim it now that our situations are so snddeolj 
reversed. 

Dotts, There's no help for it I 

Mrs. W. {extending her hand towards Dotts) Take it, sir, 'tis 
jours I 

Dotts. (ruefully) Metaphorically speaking, Tm done — 
Browne I 

Hether. (rushing hastily between them) But, my dear madam, 
it will never do to allow things to take their course in this 
quiet manner, (going) 1*11 hasten to inform the police. 

Mrs. W. (resuming her usual manner) My dear Mr. Hether- 
ington, pray don't think of giving chose to these robbers ; yon 
might catch them in the same way you caught the others. A 
continuation of such expensive captnres would ultimately ruin 
you I 

Hether. (confused) Eh ? I — I don't exactly understand. 

Mrs. ]V. (with affected gravity) Besides, 'tis needless, for I 
much regret to say I have strong reasons for believing that the 
delinquent is now present. 

All. Now present ! 

Mrs, W. (with affected solemnity) Yes, circumstances tend to 
strengthen me in the conviction that the captain of the banditti, 
and the perpetrator of all this fearful crime, is no other than 
the mysterious Mr. Browne. 

Browne, (indignantly) I, madam! Can you for a moment 
believe 

Mrs. W. I can believe, anything of so ingenious a gentle- 
man. You were clever enough to be robbed and massacred in 
a wood through which you never passed, may not your super- 
natural abilities have enabled you to abstract my <Iiamonds 
without — ha, ha, ha ! — without even knowing whether I ever 
had any ? 

Browne, (aside) Done, by Jupiter! (to Dotts) She has 
discovered our ruse, and paid us off in our own coin, (bowing to 
Mrs. Walsingiiam) There's no escaping female penetration. 
I'm quite convinced that if government were only to establish 
a female police corps, fraud would become totally impossible! 

Mrs, W. (handing book to Dotts) Mr. Dotts, this book, I 
think, is your property. Permit me to compliment you on your 
poetical abilities. The sonnet to Laura is worthy of Petrarch 
himself. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Dotts. (mortified) I solemnly declare I'll never write another 
line of poetry as long as I live ! (to Mrs. Walsingiiam, con^ 
fused) My dear madam, how can I express my — my 

Mrs. W. By not expressing it at all, sir ! You fancy, now, 
that I am going to overwhelm you with reproaches, because 
daring your absence ft*om England you have transferred your 
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«ffectloD8 from me to my sister. My dear Mr. Potts, pray do 

liot distress yourself. Know that I, on my side, sincerely love 

Kp< Hetherington, whose devotion sbali no longer go unre- 

Wftrded. (gives Hstherinoton her hand) 
Dotts, (astonished) Then we are both faithless 1 

I6rs, W. And both happy. And as a proof that I bear no 
nalfoe, here, sir, Is my sister's hand, (putting Laura's hand in 
his) 

DoUs. (kissing Laura's hand) BUssAil announcement t 

Hether, (kissing Mbs. Wal8ingham*s hand) Dellghtftil inti- 
mation I 

Browne, (triun^hantly) Matrimonial tablcan — highly satis- 
Ikctory denouement I All's well that ends well I I told you I'd 
manage it for you ! 

Mrs, W. (laugMng) But pray have a little more IViith in 
the disinterestedness of woman's love in your next plot, Mr. 
Browne ; but I'll not scold you, for it cannot be denied that we 
owe our present satisfactory understanding to 

J)oU8. (stepping forward) My having "Wmttkn to 
Bbowne." 

Laura. Hethbr. Mrs. W. Browns. Dotts. 
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SCENE. — A Boom. Window^ c. ; door in l. flat ; door in &. ; two 
doorSf L. ; flrepkLce^ b. 1 e. ; aofa and table^ B. ; table and chairs L. ; 
chairs ; pictures on walls ; other ftam^re as suited to first floor fur^ 
nished apaHments, 

On the rising of the curtain. Muddles is discovered in his shirt sleeves, 
going through a series of caHsthenic exercises with clubs, dumb-hells, 
S^c, — he is in a very fatigued condition, stopping to take breath eontin-' 
udUy, and scarcely die to keep the work up. Enter Jeremy, hurried^, 

Xi« A E« 

Jeremy* Hi, sir ! please, sir ! stop, sir ! your three quarters is up» 
sir. {approaches^ tmd takes dumb-bells from him.') 

Muddles, (dropping club close to Jebeht, who Jumps out of the way,") 
Oh I it's up, is it ? (rubbing himself) Three quarters of an hour ? 
(coming down stiffly,) Why, I feel as if I'd been at it all my life. 

Jeremy, (giving Muddles his coat,) Much pain, sir ? 

Muddles, Pain ? Oh, dear, no — only the usual thing — general 
dislocation ! (putting on his coat,) There, never mind that ; but tell 
me, have you got any news for me } Anything stirring in the neigh« 
borhood — eh ? 

Jeremy, Nothing. 

Muddles, Not any mishap ? 

Jeremy. Not as I've heard say of. 

Muddles, Not even a shadow of an accident ? 

Jeremy, Not a atom. 

MucUUes, And the people — next door — opposite — anywhere — 
haven't they had even a chimney on fire? 

Jeremy, Lor* no, sir ! 

Muddles, No ? then out of these apartments — out of this horrid 
neighborhood I move forthwith! 

Jeremy, What ? because the chimbleys won't burst into blazes ! 

Muddles, (walking to and fro excitedly.) No — no — no ! you know 
nothing about it — nothing — nothing ! 

Jeremy, 1 know you're going to be married next week, sir, and 
that's something, isn't it? 

Muddles, (stopping short,) Something! Tes, Jeremy, it is something; 
but what do you know of the human heart ? (collars Jebbmt, and 
shakes him,) Ah ! What do you know ? for, pray, whom am I g(Hng 
to marry ? 

(3) 
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Jeremy, {disengaging hinue^J) Don't, sir ; I ain't a dumb-bell ! Why, 
Mrs. Captain Lucretia Pipeclay, of course. 

Muddles, Exactly ; relict of old Pipeclay of the 150th. So that 
when I go to ofifer my hand — my heart — she hesitates — Mters — 
becomes — becomes 

Jeremy, (jmggeatingJ) Promiscuous? 

Muddles, No — foggy, decidedly foggy, Jeremy ; for she says to me, 
•* Mr. Muddles, my dear sir, I appreciate the honor you do me in the 
ofifer you thus make of your hand — your heart ; but you see, one 
ought to reflect before one gives one's self for life to a man that — to 
a man whom — to — to — you understand — to a man — in fact " 

Jeremy, How very promiscuous ! 

Muddles, Not at all — not at all ; clear as jelly I She is the wife 
of a defunct military man. Shall his laurel-crowned widow change 
the proud name of Pipeclay for the illustrious, though more eupho- 
nious, one of Muddles ? Never — until, like him, I distinguish myself 

— the town must ring with the name of Muddles ! (walking up and 
doum excitedly.) Bring me the dumb-bells ! (Jeremy gives them,) Let 
me exercise my muscles, to give me strength, if not courage, for some 
daring exploit. 

Jeremy, Had not you better have your breakfast first, sir ? 

Muddles, Breakfast ! what's breakfast without a reputation ? I don't 
ask for mufi&ns — give me fame. Ah ! that I had somebody to rescue, 
anybody to thrash ! (squares up in boxing attitudes at Jeremy, who re^ 
cedes as he advances,) 

Jeremy, Couldn't you manage a bit of fame, sir, more quietly now ? 

Muddles, Quietly I What — do you think nothing is to come of 
all my gymnastics ? Have I been dislocating every joint in my body, 
taking swimming lessons, swallowing five gallons of water a day, get- 
ting the ague twice a week, practising the noble art, (makes a few box" 
ing postures.) till my head has got knocked out of the straight for life 

— have I been doing all this for nothing ? Not a bit of it. (again 
squares up to Jeremy, unth previous business,) There — what do you 
think of that ? 

Jeremy, (getting out of the UHiy.) Capital — first-rate — but what's 
going to come of it all, sir ? 

Muddles, What's going to come of it ? Wait till I get my opportu- 
nity — something heroic to be done — somebody to rescue — anything 
to cut a dash over. Why have I stood for hours in the most incon- 
venient part of Fleet Street, except to drag some unfortunate wretch 
from under an injudicious cart wheel, and immortalize myself ? Why 
have I hung about the Thames Embankment till warned off by the 
police — why ? — except to plunge in after any misguided individual 
who should either tumble, or purposely precipitate himself into the 
roaring and nasty stream beneath ? Have I not now taken these 
apartments at Putney, in full view of the river, solely that I may be 
on the spot should some poor devil indulge in a felO'de-se f (walks to 
window at back.) 

Jeremy, Now I never ! Lor, sir ! the public's too happy down this 
way — and then they might do it shabbily — in the evening; after 
all 

Muddles, True — quite true. Oh ! that I could meet with somebody 
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disgusted with his existence, (looking txt Jeremy.) Ton, for instance : 
are not you miserable, wretched — don't you wish to put an end to it ? 

Jeremy, Me, sir! 

Muddles, Ha ! ha ! I see it all — you are — (shaking his hand 
fjoarmly,') We'll go together ! (seizes hold of him a^ifto walk off,) 

Jeremy, Why, sir, I was never happier m my life. 

Muddles, (letting him go,) Never happier ! just so — that's what 
comes of treating one's servants too well, (toalks towards window,) 
They won't even drown themselves when you want them to. (looks 
out and starts,) Ha ! huUoah ! hi ! 

Jeremy, What, sir — who, sir ? (going to window,) 

Muddies, There he goes — there, along the bank ! 

Jeremy, What bank ? 

MuddZes, Look — now — yes — no — yes — by jingo ! yes, he's in ! 
Hooray, hooray, hooray ! (rusfies wildly otU through c. door at back,) 

Jeremy, (going to window^ and looking out,) Well, I'm sure, master 
is going it. Poor gentleman, I really think he must be just a little 
— (taps his head with Msf>nger,) 

Enter Mrs. Pipeclay, l. 1 e. 

Mrs, Pipeclay, (looks round the room, and approaches cautiously,) 
There's no one here ? 

Jeremy, Ah ! it's you, ma'am. 

Mrs. P, Yes — and have you done what I told you ? 

Jeremy, Everything, ma'am. 

Mrs. P. You have watched all his movements ? 

Jeremy. Bather. 

Mrs, P, You have got all his letters ? 

Jeremy, All, ma'am, and two over. 

Mrs. P. You can tell me everybody he has seen ? 

Jeremy. All down on a slate like a long distraction sum. 

Mrs, P. And no woman's foot has crossed his threshold ? 

Jeremy. No foot, ma'am, nor no female ; and as you occupies the 
floor above, ma'am, and as I'm generally with the umbrellas in the 
hall 

Mrs. P. Exactly — you see, Jeremy, I've paid pretty dearly for con- 
fiding too much in men ; my first husband often deceived me. 

Jeremy, Yes, ma'am, them milingtary gents 

Mrs, P, (interrupting him,) There, there, yes, I' know; but it is 
about your master I am speaking now. As soon as Mr. Muddles 
aspired to be my husband, naturally I felt it my duty to suspect all 
his actions — yes, the most innocent. 

Jeremy, Well, ma*am, I'm sure master's are all innocent; he couldn't 
hurt a lamb. 

Mrs. P. Ah ! yes — but I never trust to appearances, and if I thoughv 
Mr. Muddles had formed the slightest attachment, I would — yes, I 
would murder him, perhaps, but marry him — never ! 

Jeremy? Would you indeed, ma'am ? Well, you needn't worrit 
yourself about him ; he's as artless as a two-year old. 

Mrs. P. Ah, well — but in the meantime we must keep up our 
watching ; I am determined not to ^ve him my hand until 1 am quite 
certain of his fidelity. 

!• 
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Jeremy, (starting,) Goodness, ma'am ! I hear his step on the stairs. 

Mrs, P, if he see me here, all is lost. 

Jeremy, Yes ; and while I've been talking to yon, his chop must 
have been done into hardbake. 

Muddles, (outside,) Jeremy ! Jeremy ! 

Mrs, P. (leaving the room,) Now, remember — do not relax your 
wiitch. 

Jeremy, No fear, ma'am. Hoh ! here is master. 

[Exeunt Jbbemy, door in jUU^ and Mrs. Fifeclat, l. 1 b, — she 
puts her finger to her mouth to express silence as she retires. 

Enitr Muddles and Jeremy, door in flatj carrying Flashfak «- they 

pUice him on the sofa. 

Muddles, At last — here he is — rescued — saved — preserved by 
me ! No humbug ! (pulling at Flashpan.) Hulloah ! you, sir — no 
reply, (takes his hand.) Cold as ice. (lets his hand drop again,) Dear 
me I hulloah, my friend, wake up. (tc^es his hatid, and slaps it,) No 
movement ! dear me, dear me ! what will do him good ? Ha ! the 
fire, to be sure. Dry him — dry him — that's the thing, (kneels down 
at the grate, and blows away vigorously at the bai's.) Won't he be de- 
lighted to find himself here ? — yes, in the very room of his preserver ! 
Come, that's better, (gets up, and extends Flashpan'b feet so that they 
are near the fire,) F'raps he'll come round now when his boots begin 
to dry. I need not tell him I managed it with the boat-hook — whafs 
the use? It might damage the eclat of the whole thing; (rubbing 
Flashpan's hands.) but he refuses to come to, and come to he must. 
(takes a paper, and fans him.) No — no use. Good gracious ! — in 
the name of Lucretia Pipeclay, my Lucretia Pipeclay, wake up, and 
acknowledge your preserver ! You won't — then this is my last hope. 
(wheels the sofa towards the fire, so as Flashpan's /crt touch the grate,) 

Flash, (hastily drawing up his legs,) Hi ! hulloah ! — why the water 
is red hot ! 

Muddles, (standing over him, behind the sofa,) His senses are return- 
ing. The remedy succeeds, (pushing the sofa still nearer to the fire,) 
The heat restores him. 

Flash, (drawing up his legs still farther,) Hi ! there — turn it off. 
(feeling himself) Hulloah ! what's this — where am I ? I ought to 
be at the bottom of the Thames, (sits up,) What ! furniture — a fire- 
place ! Ah ! I see it all — some one has pulled me out. 

Muddles, (aside,^ He longs to throw himself into my arms. 

Flash, My usual luck — saved again ! I should like to know who's 
dared to try it on this time ? 

Muddles, Who ? Why me — Muddles ! (comes forward,) 

Flash, (looking ai him in surprise,) Who's "me — Muddles? " What 
have you done ? 

Muddles, What have / done? Why, risked my life — saved you 
from a damp and uncomfortable termination. Behold your preserver ! 
(approaches him,) 

Flash, (drawing back,) Behold your gammon ! What right have 
you to meddle with what doesn't concern you, Puddles ? 

Muddles, Muddles, sir — Muddles ! 
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-^fash. Muddles or Paddles, whicherer you like. Life-presenring 
ddles ! what do you mean by it ? Are you aware, sir, that you 
•"We seriously interfered with the liberty of the subject ? 
•buddies, IB this the way you throw yourself into the arms of your 
^server ? 

JFteuh, (making fir the door,) Out of my way — let me pass. 
3iuddle8, (running itfier him,) Hulloah ! where are you going ? 
JFIash. Gomg — where I came from ; and don*t let me find you 

ging about again, that's all. (makes another move to depart,) 
Muddles, (getting in his way,) That's all ! Sir, I forbid it. (both 
me down a Uttle,) The idea ! I, too, who to save you plunged into 
"^ilUrty-flve feet of water, (aside.) With a boat hook. 

Flash, (very coldly,) Very well — let us look at the matter like phi- 
losophers. Now, sir, surrey me. Do you suppose that an individual, 
'Who is not a fool, would take a perfectly cold bath under the centre 
m'ch of Putney Bridge, without being actuated by very soimd and 
Berious motives ? 

Muddles, Excuse me ; but I happen to be actuated by motives not 
less sound and serious, in preventing you from enjoying a perfectly 
cold bath under the centre arch of Putney Bridge. 

Flash, Granted ; and now that you have pulled me out, what do 
you mean to do with me i 

Muddles, To restore you to the society of which you are doubtless 
an ornament. 

Flash, Well, and then ? 
Muddles^ And then — well, that's all. 

Flash, Thank you — good morning, Puddles, (makes a movement <u 
if to depart.) I shall return to my cold bath. 

Muddles, (again running after him to stop him.) No — no — more 
than that; uiere's more than that! My reputation — my marriage. 
(brings him down again.) Sir, you do not stir from here, if I have to 
bolt you in. 

flash. Then am I to imderstand you have positively made up your 
mind that I am to live ? Be it so ; and now briefly to state my terms 
to you. (motioning Muddles to a seat.) Have the goodness to take a 
chair. 
Muddles, (seats himself.) Ask me to take a chair in my own house I 
Flash, (bowing.) Felix Flashpan, Esquire, Artist. Before him a 
tremendous future ; but for the moment involved in an extremely 
uncomfortable present. 
Muddles, What ? You don't mean to say I've rescued an R. A. ? 
Flash, No, Muddles, not an R. A. — quite the contrary — an artist. 
Muddles. Then why, instead of exposing your life, don't you expose 
your pictures ? 
Flash. Why not ? Tou know the Tottenham Court Road ? 
Muddles, Well? 

Flash. The seventh turning on the left? 
Muddles. Yes. 

Flash. Number one hundred and thirty-nine — a marine store 
dealer's ? 
Muddles, Yes. 
Hash, Then, in the left hand window, you have recognized a can- 
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yas, nine feet by fifteen; subject, "Ifidnight at Grayesend" — you 
remember it ? 

Muddles. Well, I can't say that I do. 

Fkuh. It's mine! 

Muddles, Tou don't say so ! 

Flash, Tes, mine — reused by a jealous clique ! They dared not 
let it astonish the world in Trafalgar Square — I have had my revenge 

— it astonishes the Tottenham Court Road instead ! 

Muddles, But why was such an admirably conceived work refused ? 

Flash, Why ? Haven't we all our vocations, Muddles ? And isn't 
it mine to be refused ? I take furnished apartments — rent them of a 
well-to-do, respectable old ruffian, who has an angel for a daughter in 
the haberdashery line, twenty-seven round the comer — regardless of 
the haberdashery line, I love the angel ! I ask the well-to-do ruffian's 
consent — he revises ! I owe him, moreover, twelve months' rent — I 
ask him to wait another six 

Muddles, He refuses ? 

Flash, He does ! I beg him to take part of it out in damaged 
poppy oil. 

Muddles. And he refuses that ? 

Flash, Right again — he does ! Then, almost at the same moment, 
I am wanted down stairs : two summonses, three sheriff's officers, and 
a writ await me in the hall ! I ask them to come up and talk about it 
quietly over a cup of tea 

Muddles, (rising.) And they refuse again I 

Flash, Exactly. So, as my creditors determine on giving me a run 
for it, off we all start — I take an easy lead till we come to the bridge 

— I am hemmed in — three on one side, three on the other ! A bright 
idea flashes over me — the river, that is not in the habit of refusing 
anything — I elude my pursuers — promise the toll man a halfpenny 
next time — make one final rush, then the fatal plunge — you know 
the rest. Even the inoffensive existence I seek in a retired hole at the 
bottom is refused me ! You — yes, you interfere with my arrange- 
ments, and drag me out. 

Muddles, Well, thanks to my presence of mind — (aside,') and the 
boat hook — (aloud.) you are once again on terra firma ; and now, my 
friend, I will bid you good by. Mind you look me up now and then ; 
some day I may want your assistance, but for the present solemnly 
promise me that you will never again 

Flash, (intorupting him.) Oh ! I see, you don't understand my 
terms at all. You must lodge me here. 

Muddles, (staggered,) What ? 

Flash. Of course. Didn't I explain to you that a return to my own 
apartments was impossible ? Moreover, you'll have to settle with my 
creditors. 

Muddles. Settle with 

Fktsh, Exactly. I don't think they'll stand any more humbuggine. 

Muddles. Stand any more humbugging ! How am I to stand all 
this? 

Flash, Very sorry for you ; but it's entirely your own fault. If 
you have determined that I am to live, it's clearly your bu/^iness to 
render my life endurable. 
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Muddiet. Ah ! I never looked at the matter in tiiat li^^t before. 
fhsh. Come, hadn't you better go and see about my room ? That 
done, you'll have to manage me an interview with the respectable nif« 
fian, and there's no time to be lost. By-the-bye, I have always talked 
to him about a rich old uncle of mine, who is going to settle my little 
matters for me — you understand ! quite a fiction, of course ; then, 
you see, I owe him twelve months* arrears. 
Huddiet. Tes, but I don't owe him twelve months' arrears. 
Flash, Well, not exactly ; but we'll talk that over later — but tell 
me what time do you lunch ? 

Muddles, (angrify.) What time do I — Well, I'm sure ! sometimes 
>t one, sometimes at twelve, sometimes at one hour, sometimes at 
another — at all hours. 

Hash, Oh, that won't do for me ! I must have my meals quite 
Kgolarly. 
Muddies, (atide^ This fellow is a swindler — Oh, if he were not 

the evidence of my exploit, wouldn't I ! 

Flash, There arc several other little things you'll have to alter, I 
&ncy. {looking about him,') But come, Where's my bedroom ? I want 
to change my things. 
Muddlee, What here, on my premises } 

Flash, Can't you see mine are soaked ? what's the good of assisting 
me in a state of suffocation, and then allowing me to contract conges* 
tion of the lungs ? (he is about to exit by door^ l.) I'll come back. 

Muddles, (stopping him.) No, no, not there I I'll see to it myself 
first ! I'll put out some diings for you. (aside,) The worst I've got. 
Flash. Don't talk about it, but look sharp ; Pm shivering already. 
{meezes,) 

Muddles. There, there, wait a moment, (aside,) And this comes 
of bdng heroic ! but I'll never do anything courageous again ! no, 
iierer I [Exit, door, b. 2 b. 

winter Je&eict, door l. 2 e., toith a smdU luncheon tray — he places it on 
the snuUl tables which he moves into the centre of tJie room, 

Jeremy, (without locking up,) There, sir — there's your lunch. 

Flash, (taking up the table, and placing it by the sofa, A.) Ah ! that* a 
considerate, at all events. Thank you. 

Jeremy, Do you know you've got hold of master's lunch ? 

Flash, (eating,) And do you know — what-is-your-name } — I never 
allow my servants to talk loud — so — be quiet. 

Jeremy, But I'm not your servant. Mr. Muddles is my master, and 
a good one he is too. 

Flash, (helping himself ,) He's got a precious ugly name — Fuddles! 
(takes a numthfiU,) Eh ! the next time you send up my chop, see that 
it isn't cooking three quarters of an hour — do you hear ? 

Jeremy, Pray, what right have you to give orders here ? 

Flash, What right ? Why, I'm in the house of the man to whom 
I owe my life. 

Jeremy, The man to whom you owes your life I Tou don't mean 
(D say that master's your father ? 

Flash. Well, something of the sort. 
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Jeremy, Why, there's nothing very extraordinary in that, is there \ 
I suppose there are a select few in London much in the same boat. 

Ftiuh, But there, that will do ; you'll go at once to 

Jeremy, You'll excuse me, but I've no orders 

Fliuh. Oh, you haven't, haven't you ? {rieing and leading him to the 
front by hie cottar,) You want your month, do you ? No. Very 
well; run at once round the comer — number twenty- seven — the 
haberdasher's — you know it; and tell them to send round imme- 
diately two dozen — neck-ties, for Mr. Muddles, do you see } Now, 
off with you — fly ! 

Jeremy, (jgoing — aside,) What on earth can master want with two 
dozen neck-ties? 

Flash, £h ! still there ? — by Jove ! (makes a run at him — Jbbbmt 
exits hurriedly by door in flat,) Capital ! Lydia will come herself 
with my extensive order ; nothing could be better, and I shall myself 
do the honors in my own apartments, (looking at the room,) But come, 
that paper is atrocious — makes me melancholy to look at it. Was 
ever such taste ? Oh ! I can't stand it. (tears some of the paper off the 
wM,) 

Re-enter Muddles. 

Muddles, Your things are ready — why, he is actually flaying iny 
walls ! Hulloah there, what are you about } 

Flash, (continuing,) Merely arranging our room — it must all come 
down — every bit of it. 

Muddles, Why, it cost three farthings a yard. 

Flash, (approaching him gravely,) Muddles, if we are to get on to- 
gether, I must have what is cheerful about me. We must have a more 
lively color — say, emerald green! Then look at your pictures — a 
set of public-house sign-boards — down with them at once, (is about 
to take one doum.) 

Muddles, (stopping him,) Come, I won't stand this — I won't have 
•ny one touch my pictures. 

Flash. Nonsense, Muddles, nonsense ; why, I'm to paint you a lot 
of new ones, we agreed upon it. But my chop is getting cold, (goes 
to tablet B.) 

Muddles, What ? eating my lunch ! You've taken my lunch. 

Flash, Oh ! I didn't offer you any — I was just trying it. 

Muddles, Am I on my head or my heels ? 

Flash, Quite immaterial, Muddles — quite immaterial. But what 
about my clothes? 

Muddles, Ah ! (pointing to door, l.) In there you'll find all you 
want put out for you on my bed — a pair of blue tights, and a tweed 
jacket. 

Flash, Thanks, old boy, thanks, (moving towards door; b. — stteezes,) 
But what do you keep talking for ? I shall be catching a fever next, 
and then you'll have the doctor's bill to pay. Which room did you 
say ? ah ! that's it, of course, (entering,) Upon my word, old Muddles, 
you're not a bad fellow after all, and I'm not sorry I've tumbled across 
you — ta-ta, old boy, shall be back directly. [Exit by door^ b. 

Muddles, At last ! free for a few moments — let mc breathe ! What 
a disgusting type of man ; and this comes of fishing for human beings 
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OQ Putney Bridge — no matter, be most meknowkdge his p i caer y c f 
l>efoTe Lncietia ; my brow will tben be inTested with the hero's hiurd. 
Courage will flash from my eye, every manly Tirtne stamp itself upon 
B^y noble form. Tes, Lucretia will be mine ! (v^pet kit fonktad^ mnd 
9^at9 MmadfoM if txhauwitd^ But I r enonnce heroism — yes, forever ! 
I'U retire into my early cowardice ; it isn't quite so stylish, but it's 
BU>re comfortable. 

Enter Ltdia, door m JUst^ wiik htAerdaaika^i box* 

Xjjfdia, I beg your pardon — Mr. Muddles ? 

Muddles, (ritmg — €uide.) A woman ! (akmdJ) Tes, young female, 
^tsi Mr. Muadles ; and, pray, what do you want with me ? 

Zjfdia, The neck-ties, sir. 

Muddle: Neck-ties? what neck-ties ? 

Xjjfdia. Those you have just ordered, sir ; Fve brought them — 
you'll find them all right — three dozen. 

MuddleM. Three dozen ! What, do you think Fm going to bans 
myself ? Three dozen ! why I only buy one every five years, and 
tlien I turn it. 

lAfdia. Well, ifs yery strange, for Fm sure there's no mistake about 
tlie address — twenty-three, f^dise Row — first floor, Mr. Muddles 
' — • rather a stoutish gent, with red hair. 

Muddlet* Rather stoutish — red hair — Paradise Row — yes, it must 
be me ; but who on earth has made me a present of three dozen 

&der TJsASBBAK fnm door in s. — he has on a blue eotU with brass btU* 

ions, and a conspietunts cravat. 

Flash, Who ? why, can't you guess ? 

LifdUt. Why, if it isn't Mr. Fhishpan ! 

Muddles. Then he knows this young commercial female. 

Flash, (to MxTDDLEB.) That's the girl I told you of — my liaber* 
^^Jtthery angel ; I wanted to have a chat with her. 

Muddles. And so you sent for her, and want to have your chat out 

my lodgings ? 

Flash. Of course I do. (crosses to c.) 

Muddles. And can I believe my senses ? Tes, you have — you've 

>t on my marriage coat ! 

Flash, Ah ! you're going to marry, are you ? 

Muddles. Tes — yes — but I put out your clothes for you : a pair 
^ blue tights, and a tweed jacket. 

Flash. Blue tights and a tweed jacket to appear in before an angel ! 
Oh, Muddles, you don't know much about the female heart. 

Muddles. Here, come, I can't stand this — there's a limit to every- 
thing. Tou can't take all my property, wear my new best coat, on 
the strength of owing me your life. 

Ltfdia. Ah ! he owes his life to you ? I see it all — you are his 
uncle! 

Muddles. Me his imcle ! which imcle ? what uncle ? 

Flash. (oj8ide to Muddles.) Oh, you know — the one we invented. 

L^dia, The uncle he has so oft^ told us of. 
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Flash, (aloud.) Tes, the good old fellow ; the capital old fellow I 
thought was dead, (shaking Muddles by the hand,} But I*ye found 
bim again — Fve found him. 

Muddles, What next ? Buried — resuscitated, and then furnished 
with nephews and nieces I 

Lydia, (shaking his hand — crosses to c.) Oh I how happy we are to 
have found you at last ! Papa, too, will be so glad, and will send yov 
your poor nephew's bill at once. 

Muddles, (confused,) What ! have I got a nephew who owes a bill ? 

Flash, No, nothing to talk of — the twelve months' rent, you know, 
and a trifle or two of that kind. Oh, a mere nothing ! (moves aeron 
to Lydia.) 

Enter Jebemt, l. 1 b., m great excitement — he comes down hurrietUy to 

Muddles. 

Jeremy, Goodness, sir, there'll be the mischief to pay ! Mrs. Pipe* 
clay's on the stairs ; she saw a young woman come in here, sir ; she's 
in a tremendous rampaging state — is coming up — I couldn't gammon 
her no ways I 

Muddles, (bewildered^ What ? Coming up ! Mercy on me I It 
wanted but this — suspected of seeing young females on the sly ! Oh ! 
Muddles, Muddles ! (to Lydia, throwing up his arms to hurry her off A 
Fly, young woman, fly — you and your neck-ties will be the ruin of 
me! Fly! 

Jeremy, Biit Mrs. Pipeclay is outside — it's too late ! 

Muddles, Too late ! (with an effort, calling out.) Do you hear, young 
woman ? you will tell your master I want blue ties ; these are black — 
go, and bring me some blue — sky blue ! (sinks in a chair, then low to 
Jeremy.) Quick ! for goodness' sake, show her out. (Jeremy tind 
Lydia retire by the door in flat,) 

Enter Mrs. Pipeclay, l. 1 e., hurriedly, 

Mrs, P, Mr. Muddles, some one has been with you here ; I haye 
discovered all ! 

Flash, (r.) a good-looking woman, by Jove ! 

Muddles, (c.) Discovered all, madam ! this gentleman has been my 
only visitor this morning. 

Mrs, P, (l.) Spare yourself any falsehoods, sir — I saw a young 
woman, sir, stopping at your very door. 

Muddles, At my door ! impossible, Mrs. Pipeclay ! (euide,) How 
shall I get out of this ? 

Flash, Come, come, if one has been here, for the best to say so 
straight out — don't quibble. Muddles, don't quibble. 

Mrs, P, Ah ! I was sure of it, the wretch ! 

Muddles, No, no, don't give it a thought, Mrs. P. — Lucretia, I beg 
you ; it was not a woman ! 

Flash. Not a woman ! What on earth was it, then ? 

Muddles, (aside to him,) For mercy's sake, hold your tongue ! 

Mrs, P, Enough ; I am deceived, betrayed ! Mr. Muddles, you are 
not a man, you are a monster ! (she is about to depart,) 
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MuddUi. (jlflWM^ her.) Stay, Lacretia, I am innooent ! Let me at 
least ezpUun — I confess, then, that some one has been here — je% but 
only a youngperson, of whom I know nothing, with some hosiery. 
Jtfir*. P. What do you mean by hosiery, sir ? 
FJaah, (laughing,) Hosienr, indeed — capital I 
Jfrt. P. (to FiJlshpah.) You Uiugh, sir ; then I am still the victim 
of a heartless deception ? 

Muddlea, Oh ! this is too bad — not believed when I swear ! 
Ftaah, There, spare yourself any oaths, old fellow ; it'8 too clear. 
SoBiery, indeed ! (laughs.) 

Muddlea. Oh ! and this is my reward. To think that I should have 
'warmed up this serpent, this boa constrictor ! Once more, madam, I 

tell you I am innocent, and that this man, this — this 

3£r8, P. (eroaaing to c.) Do not trouble yourself^ sir — I have had 
too much sad experience not to recognize a gentleman when I sec one. 
(approachea Flashfan.) 

Flaah, (b., bowing,) Charming woman ! 'pon my word, charming ! 

Muddlea, Him ? what, him ? a gentleman ? a maniac ! a fiend in 

bmnan shape — a fellow who throws himself into the riyer, to be a 

to anybody who takes the trouble to fish him out. 

Mra. P. Poor young man ! and you, sir, insult him because he un« 

your horrid conduct — shameless monster ! Mr. Muddles, sir, I 

hare done with you. Farewell forever ! (to Flashfan, who is seated 

on aofOf laughing,) And you, sir, pray receive a thousand thanks — I 

can never sufficiently repay you. (to Muddles.) Once more, deceiver, 

fiurewell. Hosiery, indeed ! [Exit^ l. 1 b. 

Muddles, (following,) Mrs. Pipeclay — Mrs. P. — Lucretia ! (com' 

ing down,) Useless ! I am a ruined, miserable man. (to Flashfan.) 

And you, sir, monster of my own creation, what do you say now ? 

jou have actually shivered my very marriage to atoms. 

Flash, (rising,) Look here. Muddles, my boy — I don't mind telling 
you, now that it's all up with your chance, that pretty widow is the 
Tery thing for me — I shall go in for her. 

Muddles. What, endeavor to rob me of my intended } what next ? 
what next ? 

Flash, Well, what of it ? Hasn't she done with you ? 
Muddles, (excited,) Very well, be it so — under my very eyes swal- 
low my chop» wear my coats, tear off my paper, disgrace mv room, 
inherit me as your imcle, do what you like, but Lucretia is mme, sir I 
(buttons his eoat defiantly,) And, by jingo, you shan't have her. 

Flash, Oh, thaPs your game, is it. Muddles ? Tou rescue me, and 
then make me suffer for your selfishness. 
Muddles, My selfishness ? 

Fiash, Tes, yours — who asked you to save me? you drag me back 
into existence, and then rob me of the pleasures which render it sup- 
portable. Have you hooked me out from imder the middle arch of 
Putney Bridge merely to torture me ? Answer, brutally inclined 
Muddles, answer. 

Muddles, Ha, ha I that's good — know, sir, that I rescued you ac- 
tuated by the noblest instincts of hiunanity ! you are a living proof 
of my courage and devotion — yes, and the world shall know i^ and 
Mrs. Pipeclay too. 

2 
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Fkuk, I tee exactly — Tou are going to build up a reputation §n 
heroism — that'll nerer do — I shall stop it 

Muddle: Stop it! How? 

Flash, Yery simply, Muddles I Tou pulled me out ; I ahall meteXj 
•ay you pushed me in. 

Muddles. Horrible ! accuse me of murder ? Here, somebody, late 
me I (feeling Aw head,) I really think I must be slightly deranged. 

Enter Jbsbmt, hastily, door in fiat, 

Jeremy, Please, sir, there's three ugly-looking gents down atairsy 
asking for Mr. Flashpan. 

Flash, Ah ! the tluree fellows I mentioned — merely sheriflEs' officera, 
that's all. 

Muddles, What ? sheriff's officers on my premises ? 

Flash, Tou had better settle it at once. Come, out with your 
check book, or they'll be walking off with your furniture. 

Muddles, Walking off with the fiumiture ? it's mine, sir — they can't. 

Flash, I beg your pardon, I have no other residence — they will be 
perfectly justified in considering the furniture as mine. Come, you'd 
better part. 

Muddles, Gammon, sir ! arrange with your creditors yourself. 

Flash, Tou won't i Very well, here goes ! {is about to run,) 

Muddles, {stopping him,) No, stay — not until you have acknowl* 
edged me as your preserver. Go hide yourself, monster as you are-^I 
must keep you for the purposes of evidence. {faUs into a seat,) 

Flash, That's it. Muddles — you can't do without me. If you'd go 
into quod instead of me, and then you'll be out of the way, you know, 
if s fSar the best thing for your nerves — think it over. 

Jeremy, This way — in here — quick ! 

[Exeunt Flashpan and Jbremt, door, B. 

Muddles, A nice mess this — my prospects blighted, and three sher^ 
iffs' officers to satisfy. 

Enter Ltdia, with a milliner's large cardboard box, c. door. 

And what on earth do you want here again ? What is it now ? 

Lydia, Why, the neck-ties, sir ; you sent away the black, and told 
me to change tiiem for blue — sky blue — and I have brought you 
twenty-three dozen, {places box on table,) 

Muddles, {toith forced calmness,) Importunate and business-like young 
female, survey me, and say whether I look like a human being in want 
of three and twenty dozen sky-blue neck-ties ! And now answer me, 
in the name of all my this morning's miseries — do you fed a regard 
for Flashpan ? 

Lydia, Oh, he's very passable, indeed I quite a genteel yoimg man 
in his way. 

Muddles, {seizing hold of her,) Then marry him — marry him, by 
all means ; I implore you to marry him ! 

Lydia; Oh ! I shouldn't mind it ; but then papa won't hear of it — 
I'm sure he won't. 

Muddles, (earnestly,) Listen ; my happiness is at stake — yea, per- 
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haps even yours ! Marry him for my sake, if not for your own — no, 
I don't mean that — hut — hut, the &ct is, I want to get rid of him — 
anyhow — anywhere ! 

Lydia, But, sir, if it's impossible 

Muddles, Impossible ! obdurate young woman, will nothing soften 
Tour heart ? Behold a miserable wretch before you — have pity on 
him — marry, and he offers you £400, £500 — anything, only marry. 

Lydia, Oh, sir ! 

Muddles, (kneels to Tier,) Behold me at your feet, imploring you to 
close the business — once more I offer you the £400 — one word — 
one word ! (takes her hand,) 

Enter Mas. Pipbculy, door^ l. 1 b. 

Mrs, P. Ah \ was I deceived ? This, then, is your hosiery, is it, 
Mr. Muddles i 

Muddles, (rises,) On my honor 

Mrs, P, (immediately cutting him short,) False, sir, all false ; and 
you, young woman I Why ! can I believe my eyes ? you don't even 
blush ! 

Lydia, Me, ma'am ? Why, I am to have £400 if 

Mrs, P, If, indeed ! to thmk I should be subject to this indignity. 
I shall scream. Oh, I'm going to faint ! Ah ! (falls on to the sofa — 
Lydia runs to her assistance,) 

Muddles, I thought so — hysterics to add to my amusement. Here, 
help ! vinegar ! police ! help ! cold water ! (pulls heU violently,) 

Enter Yjjlbvpaix, from door, b. — he looks in cautiously at first. 

Flash, Are they gone yet ? 

Mrs, P, Ah, Mr. Flashpan, is it you ? so much the better. 

Muddles, Yes, indeed, so much the better ; for you can now explain 
and justify my conduct to Mrs. Pipeclay, who, owing to your vagaries, 
sir, treats me as if I were a rhinoceros. 

Flash. Does she really } Now I should have thought a chimpanzee 
more about it. 

Mrs, P, Would you believe it ? I found the perfidious Mr. Mud- 
dles on his knees at the feet of this young person. 

Flash. On his knees ? Hulloah \ Pe^dious Muddles ! 

Mrs, P. And offering her £400. 

Flash, Oh, mercenary Muddles. 

Mrs, P, Base deceiver I 

Flash, Too bad of you. Muddles. 

Mrs, P, Enticing a young person here — deluding her — shame, sir, 
shame ! 

Lydia, (beginning to cry,) Was he deluding me all the time ? The 
cruel monster ! the wretch ! 

Muddles, Good gracious ! I a deceiver — a deluder I It's false ! 
false! (points to Flashpan.) It was he 

Flash, (interrupting him,) Nothing of the kind, and you know it. 
I appeal to you, madam ; didn't he tell you I wished to terminate my 
existence — that something had driven me to despair ? 
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Mn.P. He did. 

Muddles. I know I did, sir — you told me 80 yourself. 

Flash, That something was a woman ! 

AU, A woman } 

Fkuh, Yes, madam, and as the moment has now arrived for an 
avowal, know, that that woman was yourself 

Muddles, What, Lucretia } never I it's false ! don't believe him ! 

Flash, Yes, it was you — you whom I now ask, if indeed my senti- 
ments are reciprocated, to 

Mrs, P, You are right — Til be revenged — I understand you, sir ! 
{approaching him,) You ask my hand ; take it — it is yours ! 

MuckUes, (^falling into chair,) Fetch me some arsenic, somebody ! fake 
me to a lunatic asylum ! bury me alive ! Tm a blighted being ! 

Lydia, (crying^ addressing Muddles.) And all this is your doing, 
you cruel, heartless, middle-aged villain, you (falls into a chair,) 

Muddles, (rising up suddenly, and feeling his head,) Yes, this is my 
own head, (kicks over a chair,) Yes, that's certainly a chair — no, it's 
no dream I (solemnly,) Then I am determined I Mrs. Pipeclay — 
madam — (striking an attitude,) behold your work ; survey me, and 
scrutinize the remnants of a disorganized wreck ! But think you that 
I will remain to witness the demolition of my proudest hopes ? never, 
Mrs. P. — never ! (excitedly,) No, henceforth the cold uncomfortable 
river is my home — and if sometimes in wet weather you think of 
your Muddles floating silently between Battersea and Lambeth, tc»- 
member, Lucretia, it was you that drove him to seek beneath the 
muddy waves a domestic peace denied him forever in his lodgings ! 
(rushes wildly out by door, L., i?i flat,) 

Mrs, F, Oh, dear, what dreadful words ! Stop him — save him — 
I relent — stop him ! 

. Flash, (looking from window,) Well, he's putting on the steam* 
Where on earth is he running to ? 

Mrs, P, Oh, sir, follow him — stop him ! His behavior has been 
dreadful ; but I never meant this — bring him back — oh I bring him 
back! 

Flash, What ? when we've taken all this trouble to get rid of him ? 

Lydia, Where has he gone ? 

Enter Jeremy, hurriedly, b. door, 

Jeremy, Down the terrace to the river, and he's made for the bridge 
— run, sir — quick, sir ! 

Mrs, P, A moment more, and you'll be too late ! Oh, nm, sir ! 

Flash, What, hunt old Muddles up again } quite settled about it, 
eh } Oh, very well then — here goes, (rushes off by door at back in 
flat — Jebemt uxttches from toindow,) 

Mrs, P, (addressing Ltdia.) And how can you stand coolly there 
as if nothing was the matter, when you have brought all this trouble 
about } 

Lydia, I, madam, brought it all ? Why, I don't even know who 
sent for me. 

Mrs, P, You don't know ? Then, pray, what was Mr. Muddles 
saying to you, when I found him at your feet, miss ? 
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Ljfdia, Why, begging me to marry Mr. Flaahptii, to be rare. 

ifri. P. Noneeose ! 

Ljfdia, He was though ; and I told him papa would nerer consent^ 
«B neither of ub had a halfpenny. 

Mrs. P. WeU? 

Ljfdia, Why, then he offered me fire hundred pounds to start with^ 
and remoTe all obstacles. 

ifrt. P. Then he is really innocent — perfectly innocent ? 

Lydia. I suppose so, ma'am. 

Mr*, P. Oh 1 how cruel I haye been — my poor, guiltless Muddles. 

Jeremy, Hooray, ma'am ! if s all right; he's got master outl {comes 
doum.') Here they are. {rune off^ door^ l., tit flat,) 

Enter Yujsbibks at back, suffparting Muddlbs vAth aame Hisineu at at 
eommencement of play — he gets him on the aofa. 

Flash, {pushing wfa near flre,") Just in time — only just. Fd back 
Mud<Ues against a Bjansom. 

Mrs. P, Oh, then he's not got cold — life is still in him — he 
breathes — say he breathes. 

Hash, {puthes Mtjddles's feet into fire,) Well, I don't know ; but 
well soon try — there, that will refresh him. 

Muddles, {drawing vp his lege hastily,) Hi! hilloah ! why, the water 
is red hot! 

Flash, Precisely what I remarked under similar circumstances. 

M'uddUs, {drawing iq> lege still Jiirther^ Hi ! turn it off! Hulloah, 
whaf s this ? Where am I ? {sits up,) Furniture ? a fireplace ? Ah, 
I see it all — some one has pulled me out. {rising and addressing Flash- 
FAjr.) This must be your doing, evil genius — dreadful monster of my 
own creation I 

Hash. Tou don't like it ? Want to go back, do you. Muddles ? 
Well, come along, we'll go together, {catches hoUd of his arm,) 

Mrs, P. Hold ! Mr. MudiUes does not wish to accompany you ; 
and as it is your duty, sir, to bestow your affections where they are 
reciprocated, so is it my duty to follow your example, {gives her hand 

iO MXTDDLBS.) 

Muddles, What, you consent ? {aside,) I knew the gymnastics would 
do it in the long run. 

Flash, {coming over to Ltdia.) Tou don't mean to say the governor's 
softened at last ? {takes her hand,) 

Mrs. P. There, never mind the governor — we'll manage to soften 
him. What will he say to five hundred pounds ? 

Fleuh. Five hundred pounds ? why, it's enough to turn him into 
liquid glue. 

Mrs, P. And now, Mr. Muddles, promise me that under any cir- 
cumstances you wiU never think of taking a cold bath in twenty-two 
feet of water again ; for, indeed, if Mr. Fla&pan here had not lent you 
a hand — 

Muddles, Exactly ; then some good has come of pulling him out, 
after all. Dear me, I thought it was the worst half hour's work Fd 
ever done in my life ; but there, we'll say no more about it. 

Flash, Oh, yes, though, but we will. Muddles, you're a hero — I 

2» 
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pronoonee you puUiely to be a hero. When I was stroggliiig in the 
muddy deep ]roa saw my danger, rushed to the rescue, and, qtuok as 
]<ghttiiwg, di¥ided the fiMuning bUlows (aside to Muddubb.) with a boat 
hook — in a word, you lent me a hand, and I have only returned the 
oompliment ; and as these ladies have wisely followed our example* 
(loifctt Ltdia's ?umd — Muddles taket Mbs. PifbcIiAt'b.) I haye only 
one thing to ask you — when are you going to splice ? When is it 
going to come off, eh. Muddles ? 

MuddleM. Well, I haven't thought about it. 

Fkuh, Haven't you? then we'll say the ninth — yes, the ninth; 
that'll suit me capitally ; and then, you see, your break&st and all 
that sort of thing will do for me. Mind, MudcUes, lots of champagne ; 
and you know, old boy, you needn't come unless you like. 

Muddka, Needn't come to my own wedding ! 

Fkuh, Oh ! I forgot. But don't you see you are forgetting too ? 
(nudget him.) Can't you say a word for us ? 

Muddles, Of course — of course ! (coming farward,') Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I trust — that is 

Fbuh, (pushing him euide,) That won't do. Why can't you say 
that you mtend to get yourself into a mess every night till further 
notice ? and that you hope you'll find plenty of friends over there, 
who, just for once in a way, won't mind seeing you well out of it, by 
*• Iandinq a Hand." 

Mbs. Pipbolat. Muddlbs. Flashpak. Ltdia. Jbrbkt. 

B. L. 

CUBTAIN. 
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Bobtail. — Chocolate short frock-coat, velvet collar ; white 
"waistcoat, gilt buttons ; light blue trowsers with black stripes ; 
light cloth boots ; black wig, very high at the top ; white apron 
aud sleeves ; white flowered silk tie. 

Wagtail. — Newmarket-cut green coat, gilt buttons ; red and 
"White plaid trowsers, fancy striped waistcoat, white cravat, 
light wig ; black dress boots ; white hat. 

Langford. — Black frock-coat, silk waistcoat, and gray trows- 
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Mrs. Bobtail. — Morning dress, green silk apron, lace cap 
with flowers, blue silk tie, lace collar. 

Mrs. Wagtail. — Muslin-de-laine flowered dress ; green silk 
mantilla, trimmed with black lace ; green velvet bonnet, with 
white flowers. 

Nancy Muddle. — Blue spotted gown, high canvas apron, 
large cap, red wig, blue stockings, boots. 
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Scene. — An Interior, Door, r. c, showing shop behind, with 
candles, soap, 4&c. ; door, l. 3 e. ; cupboard, or store-room, l. 
c. ; a window, n. 3 e. ; fire-place, r. 3 e. ; tablets, r. and l. ; 
lamps on table ; sideboard, with glasses, plate, &c, 

Mrs. Bobtail discovered at r. window, 

Mrs. B, He doesn't come. This delay is inexplicable. 

Nan, (entering door, r. c.) Very well, sir ; I'll ask missis. 

Mrs, B, What's the matter, Nancy? 

Nan, Why, please, ma'am, master's been and bought you 
a grand piano — such a tremendous big one ! He said he was 
determined to have enough for his money. The men have just 
brought, it, ma'am. 

Mrs. B, Well, they can bring it in. 

Nan, No, ma'am, they can't I It won't go in at the shop 
door, or the street door — or the shop window, or the parlor 
window. They've tried 'em all, ma'am; so master wants to 
know if he shall change it for a smaller one, or have the side 
of the house taken down ? 

Mrs, B, Pshaw ! 

Nan, I declare it's as good as a play to see master — that it 
is ! I have n'tdone a bit of work all day long for looking at him. 
He does seem so happy — and well he may, to have such a 
blessing ! To think of your having such a lump of money left 
you — and so unexpected, too ! Eight thousand one hundred 
and twenty-flve pounds I Master may well call you his precious 
Betsy I 

Mrs, B, Once for all, Nancy, be silent ! 

Nan, Yes, ma'am, (going) Oh, please, ma'am, what am I to 
do with those dreadful mice in your store-room? (pointing to 
door, L. c.) The place swarms with them, ma'am — and they do 
make such short work with the long sixes ! 

Mrs, B, You had better speak to your master. 

Nan, I have, ma'am, and he told me to get a trap — but, la, 
madam, you know they be up to trap ! 

Mrs, B. Then speak to him again. 

Nan, Yes, ma'am I (as she goes out) Eight thousand one 

3 
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hnndred and Beg pardon, ma'am And so anezpected, 

too I Exit, door jl. 2 b. 

Mrs. B, No, unexpected as this accession of wealth has been, 
I cannot even welcome it while my poor Fanny — my earliest 
Ariend and benefactress — remains exposed to so much anxiety, 
so much misery— - 

He-enter Nancy, door, i.. 2 e. 

Well, what now? 

Nan, Please, ma'am, there's a mouse — I mean there's a 
gentleman below as wishes to see you 

Mrs. B. Who is he? 

Nan, Master's landlord, Mr. Langford. 

Mrs. B. Ob, show him in, and see that we are not inter- 
rupted. 

Non. Yes, ma'am. This way, sir I Mind the steps at th^ 
end of the passage, sir — there are eight thousand one hundred, 
and twenty-five of them — I mean 

Enter Langford, door, l. 2 b. 

And now to get the trap. .Sh^NANCT, £. 

Mrs, B. {watching Nancy off) Well, what news ? 
. Lang. Not favorable. Our dear invalid is no better. 

Mrs. B. Poor little Bobby I 

Lang. And to think that I cannot, dare not see him — for 
Fanny tells me that slie is more and more convinced that her 
father, the alderman's, suspicions have lately been excited. 
You know his pride of wealth — his harsh and selfish nature — 
his ambition 

Mrs. B. Nay, when I first discovered your mutual aff(ection, 
I felt convinced that his consent to your union would never be 
given. 

Lang, That was precisely our opinion, consequently we took 
the liberty of getting married without it ; and it is owing to 
your prudence, my dearest Elizabeth, and to your kind and 
afi'ectionate devotion to Fanny's interests and happiness, that 
our marriage has been kept a profound secret for more than a 
year. 

Mrs, B, Surely, were Fanny to confess everything ta her 
father 

Lang. No — for the sake of our little one, we must not risk 
a disclosure yet. 

Enter Mrs. Wagtail, at door, r. c. 

And now I have a favor — a great favor to ask of you, Eliza- 
beth. 

Mrs, W, (at the back) He calls Mr. Bobtail's Elizabeth, his 
Elizabeth. 
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Lang, (seeing Mrs. Wagtail, c. Aside, to Mrs. Bobtail) 
That babbling next-door neighbor of yours, Mrs. Wagtail 

Mrs. W. {comes down, c.) Good morning, Mr. Langford! 
My dear Mrs. Bobtail, I need not ask how you are — you look 
quite charming I Don't she look quite charming, sir? But, 
dear me — how thoughtless of me, to be sure! Perhaps I am 
in the way. There are occasions where a third person's 
always in the way. {going up) 

Lang, Pshaw! As Mr. Bobtail's landlord, I presume I am 
at liberty to pay my respects to his wife. 

Mrs, W, No doubt about it, sir I And as Mr. Wagtail's land- 
lord you're at liberty to pay your respects to his wife — but you 
never do ! 

Lang. Nay, Mrs. Wagtail — you do me injustice. I am per- 
fectly aware of what is due to you. 

Mrs, W, You are perfectly aware what is due to you, sir — 
and I must say that you are the most hind landlord in the world, 
on quarter days — but, never mind I But now to business — 
and, in the first place, touching those chimneys that I have so 
often complained about — there isn't one in the whole house 
that doesn't smoke, and every hour that I sit in such an atmos- 
phere, sir, does an irreparable iiyury to my health and my 
complexion. 

Lang. I'll make a point of attending to it to-morrow. 

Mrs. W. To-day, sir — to-day I those chimneys are not chim- 
neys to be trifled with. Besides, when Mr. Wagtail comes 
home, the smoke gets into his throat, and sets him coughing 
all night long, and that's very unpleasant to both of us — me 
especially 1 And then that passage of ours — we must have a 
light in it of some sort or other. Mr. Wagtail has tumbled down 
the kitchen stairs four times a day on an average for the last 
eighteen months, and he can't go on wasting his time in that 
sort of way. 

Lang. Is that all ? 

Mrs. W. Yes, that will do for the present, (aside) What a 
pity I can't think of something else I He sees I suspect some- 
thing wrong, and he'd do anything I asked him. (goes up) 

Lang, (aside to Mrs. Bobtail) The favor I was about to 
ask 

Mrs, B. I guess what it is. You wish me to call at> the 
nurse's, and see your little Bobby. I will do so as soon as Mr. 
Bobtail goes out. 

Lang. A thousand thanks ! (takes her hand) 

Mrs. W. (aside) Now it's too bad ! — I declare it is 1 Such 
a nice, respectable man as Mr. Bobtail, too ! So amiable, so 
good-tempered, so indulgent — in short, so unlike Mr. Wagtail. 
But I won't allow such goings on I No, it's my duty, as a 
friend and neighbor, to open Bobtail's eyes, and make him 
miserable for life, (goes up, l.) 
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Lang, (aside, to Mrs. Bobtail) I rely on your Mendshijc^ 
Farewell, Mrs. Wagtail, yoar most obedient. ExU <U door, m^ 

Enter Bobtail, from the ^lop, b. o. 

Boh, I repeat; ma'am, yon had better provide yourself wit^ 
soap and candles at some other establishment. 

Mrs. B. Why, what's the matter? 

Boh. An insane female come all the way from Winchester to 
complain about my soap and candles I What's soap to me? 
what's candles ? Now I am indifferent to soap and candles I 

Mrs. B. Nay, my dear John Anthony, you must not neglect 
the business. 

Boh. My precious Betsy, I'd do anything in the world to 
oblige you, and my precious Betsy knows it— but as for my 
taking up a position behind that counter for the rest of my life, 
for no other earthly object than to serve the population of 
Southampton and its neighborhood with soap and candles, it's 
a thing I can't do — your John Anthony can^t do it, my precious 
Betsy ; I intend to retire from public life I 

Mrs. B. What — give up the shop ? 

Mrs. W. (at the hack) Give up the shop? 

Boh. Yes ; and what's more, I mean in fhture to concentrate 
all the energies of my nature to one grand, sublime, and benev- 
olent object — my own comfort, and yours, too, my precious 
Betsy ; and to prove it, I have just sent for all the milliners in 
the town. I didn't happen to know which was the best, so, as 
I said before, I sent for them all ! I am determined you shall 
be the best dressed woman in Southampton! You shall be 
stared at in the streets I You shall have a crowd of dirty little 
boys shouting after you wherever you go 1 You shall put all 
your acquaintances' noses out of joint — our next door neigh- 
bor's, Mrs. Wagtail's nose, in particular I I wish you to extin- 
guish Mrs. Wagtail ! In short, I insist on your putting an 
extinguisher on Mrs. Wagtail for the remainder of Mrs. Wag- 
tail's life I 

Mrs. W. (comes down, r.) Thank ye, neighbor ! 

Boh. Eh ? Ha, ha, ha I You thought I didn't see you, eh ? 
but I did, and I am sure you will give my precious Betsy the 
benefit of your exquisite taste in matters of dress — velvets 
especially, of which I mean to lay in an enormous stock of the 
most costly description, (aside to Mrs. Bobtail) The woman 
Wagtail's getting savage I 

Mrs. B. Nay, John Anthony, surely this is not a time for 
such frivolous vanities. 

Boh. You are quite right, my precious Betsy, you are quite 
right ; after our sad loss 

Mrs. TT. Sad loss? 

Boh. Yes, an irreparable loss, Mrs. Wagtail. I won*t call it 
an incalculable one, because I can tell to a shilling how much 
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^>f^^^ broaghtus. Eight thousand one hundred and twenty- 

^T>oonds. 

^v^'*'**. W, Retire from business I — velvet gowns I — eight 

^^U^and pounds I What does it all mean ? We only returned 

*^^ the Isle of Wight last evening. Oh, we had such a charm- 

^ Sail up the Southampton Water, and Wagtail was so deli- 

^vo\i5iy ill at the time — it was quite a treat to see him ! But 

^*^at has happened ? 

^8J. B. I'll explain the matter to Mrs. Wagtail. You have 

got to be at the lawyer's, and it's getting late. 
Bo6. True. I'm ready I I'll take off my apron. I've got 

BJy cravat on. 'SoJbin^ Mrs.- Wagtail — the very best satin — 
ftel it, Mrs. Wagtail I Wagtail wears cotton, I believe. I don't 
remember seeing Wagtail in anything but cotton — ahem 1 

Mrs* W, Now, then, I'm all impatience 

Mrs. B. I believe you knew the poor dear late Doctor 
Brown? 

Mv. W. Doctor Brown — that had the little back attic in 
the hcfase of Alderman Bradshaw, your friend — Miss Fanny's 
ilftther? Of course I did — the horrid old miser! I recollect 
going Up to his wretched attic once, at Miss Fanny's particular 
request, with a basin of gruel. I thought I should have fainted. 

Mrs. B. And I attended him constantly for eight months — 
and so did Mary Johnson, Susan Perkins — in short, there were 
seven of us — and we took it by turns to wait upon the poor old 
man till we all got married. 

Bob. From which time we entirely lost sight of the virtuous 
Brown, when, to my astonishment, I received a letter the day 
before yesterday, informing me that the virtuous Brown was 
no more, and that he had put my Betsy's name down in his 
last will and testament for eight thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds I Ha, ha, ha I 

Mrs, B. Nay, John Anthony — you shouldn't laugh. 

Boh. I beg your pardon, my preciou s Betsy, I ought to laugh. 
I consider I am paying the virtuous Brown a compliment by 
langhing ; indeed I am not sure that it would not be becoming in 
me to split my sides — and what's more, I would split my sides 
I would have split them several times, but that I felt the opera- 
tion might probably have been attended with some degree of 
personal inconvenience. 

Mrs. W. This must be all a dream I 

J9o&. Not a bit. I have seen the lawyers, read the will, and 
so have tiie others. 

Mrs. W. The others? 

Bob. Yes. The virtuous Brown divided his property among 
seven of us. When I got to the lawyers I found six of us — I 
made the seventh of us I It was a most impressive scene, Mrs. 
Wagtail. We saluted each other, each with a tear in one of his 
eyes — imagine seven people, each with seven tears in one of 
their ^yes — I mean, each with a tear in one of — of their seven 
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eyes — no — you know what I mean — and then, when the first 
paroxysm of grief was over, the flrautlc manner in which the 
whole seven of us began giving the whole seven of us joy I 
Mrs. W. Here's Mr. Wagtail. 

Enter Wagtail, from shop, o. 

Wag* Ah, Bobtail, my boy! Mrs. Bobtail, I kiss your 
hands ^ 

Mrs, W. No, yon don't, Coustantine I 

Boh, Wagtail, I am pleased to see you I (giving him a finger 
— then lays hold of the end o/ Wagtail's neckcloth) Cotton — I 
said so 1 

Mrs. B. Now to execute my promise — my promise to poor- 
Mr. Laugford. Exit at door^ 2 s. l. 

Wag. My dear fHend, do you recollect asking me to lend 
you two pounds ten shillings three weeks ago? 

Bob. I do. 

Wag. And do you remember what I said on the occasion? 

Bob. Perfectly ; you said you couldn't. 

Wag. And to prove it, I didn't. Now, perhaps, in return, 
you'll lend me five? 

Bob. Fifty, if you like. By the by, do you recollect my ask- 
ing you to dinner three months ago ? 

Wag. Can't say I do I 

Bob. Then don't say you do, because I didn't. WUl you dine 
with me to day I 

Wag. Delighted! 

Bob. And Mrs. Wagtail? 

Mrs. W. Charmed! 

Bob. Can you eat turtle, salmon, venison, or Irish stew ? 

Wag. Either of the three ! 

Mrs. W. All three ! 

Bob. What wine ? Champagne, Burgundy, Madeira, Port — 
or gin-and- water? 

Wag. I don't know which I like best. 

Mrs. W. No more do I, so suppose we try all? 

Bob. Very well. Ask and have — call for anything you like. 
Good-by, Wagtail! good-by! Ha, ha, ha! Mrs. W., I kiss 
your hands ! Au revoir. Exit at door^ l. 

Enter Shop Boy, c. d. 

Shop Boy. Please, sir, will you come and mind the shop ? 

Bob. (at the door) That for the shop ! (snaps his fingers) 
That for the shop ! Exit l. d. 

Shop Boy. Oh, very well ! That for the shop ! that for the 
shop ! (imitating Bobtail) Exit c. d. 

Wag. Friend Bobtail gives me the idea of a man slightly 
touched in his pcrricranky. 
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Mrs, W, I should like to see you touched in yours on the 
same terms. He*s just come in for a fortune I 

Wag, A fortune ? 

Mrs, W, Yes, of eight thousand pounds — bequeathed to his 
precious Betsy, by — who do you think? 

Wag, Some distant relation. 

Mrs, W, No relation at all. Doctor Brown ! 

Wag. Doctor Brown! There — there, Mary Ann Matilda! 
Didn't I always say, and tell you to persevere in your atten- 
tions to that elderly medical practitioner ! 

Mrs, W, I'm sui:e if I had had the ghost of an idea that he 
had anything to leave, I'd have kept on running up stairs to 
him with basins of gruel till I dropped ! Yes, he has divided 
his property among seven, and Mrs. Bobtail is one of the 
number. 

Wag, A property divided among seven! I have either 
read or heard of a similar circumstance somewhere or other, 
and very lately, too. Let me see — however, no matter, I con- 
gratulate Mrs. Bobtail, sincerely — but I confess, of the two, I 
had rather it had been Mrs. Wagtail. Now, what's to be done ?• 

Mrs, W, Why, according to present arrangements, the first 
thing to be done is I am to have an extinguisher jp2(^ on me t 

Wag, And who's to do it? 

Mrs, W, Mrs. Bobtail. She's to be the best dressed woman 
in Southampton. She's to wear a velvet gown ! -^ 

Wag, Then you shall wear two. 

Mrs, W, She's to have a crowd of dirty little boys shouting 
and hooray ing after her in the streets, (sobbing) 

Wag, So shall you ! And your little boys shall be dirtier 
than hers ! They shall, Anna Matilda, if I spend every shilling 
I have in the world ! 

Mrs. W, Spoken like my own Constantine 1 Do spend every 
shilling you have in the world ! 

Wag, I will. I haven't got many, so it won't take me long. 
But, I say, we won't quarrel with these Bobtails. 

Mrs, W, No — not before dinner, at any rate. And now I 
think of it, Constantine, as Mr. Bobtail has so often admired 
our beautiftil dessert service of Dresden china — left to me by 
my old Aunt Dorothy — suppose we bring it with us — he may 
offer to purchase it, and we may put our own price upon it. 

Wag, Capital idea! So do you run for Aunt Dorothy's 
china at once, and be sure you don't tumble down and smash 
it — smash yourself, I mean ! (tenderly to h^r^ as she goes out at 
c. D.) A property divided among seven. As I said before, I'm 
sure I have read about that somewhere or other, in — of course 
— oh, in the "Southampton Paul Pry" of yesterday. Here it 

is (about to take it out of his pocket) 

* 

Enter Mrs. Bobtail, l. d. 
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Mrs, B, Ah ! shall I ? Yes I (aloud[) Mr. Wagtail I 

Wag. Mrs. Bobtail! 

Mrs. B, (Jtoolduii mysteriously about her — "Wagtah. tcatchin^r 

her) My dear Mr. Wagtail, you have always been our iVicDd 

my frieud 

Wag. (^aside) I see it all! Poor Bobtail I 

Mrs. B. Listen. My husband has left the house, and I am 
here alone 

Wag. (tenderly) No, no — not alone (about to take her 

hand, she gives him a violent slap — he looks at her with surprise) 
My dear Mrs. B. 

Mrs. B. I cannot absent myself! (to herself, but in a loud, 
voice) No — it is iraposfeible; for if the alderman were to see 
me, his suspicions, already excited, would be confirmed. 

Wag. (overhearing) Alderman I What can she mean by the 
alderman ? 

Mrs. B. (insinuatingly) You'll not betray me ? 

Wag. Thus on my (about to kneel) 

Mrs. B. Silence ! (to herself y as before) No time must be 
lost I Poor dear little Bobby ! 

Wag. (overhearing) Bobby — alderman — Bobby 

Mrs. B. Then you will go instead of me ? 

Wag. Where? 

Mrs. B. Didn't I tell you? (looks about) About a mile and 
a half down the Winchester road, just beyond the turnpike, 
you will sec a cottage — knock at the- door — a w^omau will 
open it — you will then say, "Mrs. Buttercup, it's all right! 
I'm in the secret ! AVhat news of the invalid, mum ? " 

Wag. The invalid! Oh, Mr. Buttercup, I suppose? 

Mrs. B. No matter. Inquire simply for the invalid, and 
nothing but the invalid. I pray make haste back, for he is so 
anxious. 

Wag. He? who? Mr. Bobtail? 

Mrs. B. No. Oh, yes — of course — that is- Now, make 

haste ! Run every inch of the way there and back again, do ! 

Wog. I fly, but 

Mrs. B. (pushing him) Exactly. 

Wag. Before I go 

Mrs. B. Of course ! (pushing Wagtail, who starts off at the 
top of his speed — ritns up against Bobtail, t<7/io enters ate. d., 
loaded with bonnet boxes all over him) 

Bob. Holloa, here 1 am — by j'our leave — by your leave — 
here I am, my precious Betsy, loaded with bonnets of all sorts, 
shapes, and sizes! I didn't happen to know which you'd like 
best, so I thought I miglit as well have the whole lot! Ha, ha, 
ha! (places them down in c.) 

Mrs. B. You are too kind, John Anthony ! I will come back 
directly, and look at them, (she makes signs to Wagtail, and 
exits, L. D.) 

Wag. (to Bobtail) By the by. Bobtail, I ought to apologize 
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foTtkot having congratulated you on the fortune that you have 
Just ^t:cpped into. 
Bo&. That my precious Betsy has just stepped into, you 

Wcegr. True — rather odd, eli ? 
Bo6. Odd! 
^o,g. Queer — umphl 
Bo6. Queer — what? 

Wogr. Why, that old Brown, who was no sort of relation to 
Mrs. Bobtail, should have left the money to her, and not to you. 
Eh? eh? 

Bo6. Not at all odd, Mr. Wagtail — neither is it queer, Mr. 
Wagtail I /never paid Brown any attention — my precious 
Betsy did I / never took him up a basin of broth, or gruel, or 
arrow-root, in all my life. Now my precious Betsy was con- 
stantly brothing him, and gruelling him, and arrow-rooting him; 
consequently Brown, very properly, appreciated her kindness 
and attentions. 

Wag, "Kindness,** and ** attentions ! ** Oh, yes — of course. 
(humming) Ri tum — tiddy iddy — ri turn I 

Bob, What do you mean by " Ri tum — tiddy iddy ? " I insist 
on your explaining instantly your "Ri tum — tiddy iddy I'* 
What do you mean ? 
Wag, Oh, nothing. 

Bob, Nothing, sir 1 Explain your " Ri tum,'* sir I 
Wag, I say, Bobtail, do you ever see " The Southampton 
Paul Pry, and Family Inquisitor? '* 

Bob, No, sir — I abominate all such cheap publications, sir! 
What right have people to pry into other people's houses and 
affairs I They know everything that is going on in your house. 
How would you like to have your interior exposed, sir? 

Wag. It's very amusing, for all that. Here's a little anec- 
dote in yesterday's number, for instance, that I'm sure you'll 
laugh at. (giving Bobtail the paper) It'll give you an appetite 

for your dinner. That's where it begins (pointing out the 

place. At this Mrs. Bobtail appears at the door^ and, by signs, 
vrges Wagtail to go on his errand. He runs off at shop door, c, 
^ 9he exits at J., D.) 

^ob. (brings forward chair) All this for one penny, and tlie 

Portrait of a gentleman into the bargain. I can't imagine how 

^8 done, and, what's more, how it's done I can't imagine. Let 

?®^ee, (reads) " We beg to call our readers' attention to the 

TOUoiving facts, which recently occurred in a favorite watcring- 

S^ not a hundred miles from Southampton." Now there 's"a 

.,?J^^Ulous way of putting it. There are a hundred watering- 

^r^^S not a hundred miles from Southampton. There's Bir- 



§:liafti — Wolverhampton — and Bristol. But, never mind, 
ian*^^"®) " ^' seems that a certain venerable disciple of Escu- 
qJ^Vs determined at his death to divide his wealth amongtho.se 
*^^^ female friends '*— (Female friends in italics I) I should 
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like to know — oh — (holding paper before his face, and lau^^^. 
ing) — Tm ashamed of myself 1 As a respectable tallow-ch^^.^ 
dler, I ought to blush for myself — but I dou't — I don't blik_ ^ 
in the slightest degree. I feel as if I had suddenly becom< 
hardened, reckless tallow-chandler! Ha, ha I (reads) 
divide his wealth among those of his female friends to wh4 
he had been most attached during his life. We understa.: 
that a* certain lawyer's office presented ti most amasing sc^ :k3 
yesterday, namely, the assembling together of the said ladi^^^ 
husbands." That's delicious 1 It must have been a most cl. ^ 
licious scene I Comic in the extreme ! I'd have given a tri '^e 
to have been there I I fancy I see the poor unsuspecting v^O" 
tims ! I shall take in this paper I I feel confident that some^ 
thing will be wanting to my worldly felicity if I don't take iff 
this paper I (reads) ** Namely, the assembling together of the 

said ladies' husbands — (laughs) — to the number of seven** • 

(jumping up) Seven I Why, damn it, there were seven of us— 
and in a lawyer's office, too I I see it all — I'm one of the poor 
unsuspecting victims, and my precious Betsy's one of Esca- 
lapius's victims and friends, in italics ! It's a vile, atrocious 
libel I But there's one thing, nobody of any respectability ever 
reads this low, vulgar, contemptible publication! Holloa! 
what's this ? (reads) ** Average weekly sale, eight thousand ! " 
Well, that's pleasant I ** We present our readers with a. sketch 
of one of the fortunate husbands." This execrable portrait of 
one of the fortunate husbands." This execrable portrait of an 
ill-looking gentleman ! Why, it's me >— me I Ha, ha, ha I Oh, 
my atrocious Betsy — oh, that precious Brown — I mean, my 
atrocious Brown I No — I don't know what I mean ! (falling 
into a chair) 

Enter Mrs. WAGTAHi. 

Mrs, W. Where can Wagtail be ? I saw him just now run- 
ning down the street, with a degree of velocity that I didn't 
think him capable of. (seeing Bobtail) Mr. Bobtail ! What's 
the matter with the man ? Mr. Bobtail, I say ! 

Bob, Hal (jumps up and seizes Mrs. Wagtail) Wife of 
Wagtail, look at me I Obserre this rolling eye — this quivering 
A'ame — this rolling eye, especially — and answer me. You are 
fond of gossip, you know you are, Mary Ann Matilda — you are 
partial to scandal — don't deny it. Wife of Wagtail — now teU 
me — what, what do people say of me ? What do they say about 
my precious Betsy? Speak! Kemember you're on your oath, 
sir — I mean, ma'am 

Mrs. W, What do people say of Mrs. Bobtail? Oh, you 
mean about her and Mr. Langford? 

Bob* Langford ! No, Brown I 

Mrs, W, I am sure I don't know; but depend upon it there's 
no more truth in it than what they say about Mr. Langford. 
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Bob. Langford agalD ! What about Langford ? I ara rather 
curious about Langford. 

Mrs. TF. Well, then, people do say — not that it matters 
much what people say, for I need not say there are some people 
who are always saying something — but they do say that Mr. 
Langford does drop in here reyther frequently. 

Bob. That doesn't happen to be true, Mrs. Wagtail, for I 
never see him. 

Mrs. W. Oh, of course y6u don't! ^That's the joke of the 
thing. 

Bob. Oh, that's the joke, is it? 

Mrs. W. Of course ! But, after all, what if he does come in 
when you are gone out, or go out when you come in^ it may be 
quite accidental. Only you must allow it looks reyther queer. 
Not that I believe he does anything of the sort, though I cer- 
tainly did find him here just now alone. 

Bob. Ha! Alone? 

Mrs. W. Yes, alone with Mrs. Bobtail. But what of that? 
To be sure, he did run away as soon as he heard you were 
coming. But then he may have had business elsewhere, though 
everybody knows he has nothing in the world to do. Still, 
you'll never be so foolish as to make yourself uncomfortable 
about it. And as for Mrs. Bobtail — what if she does receive 
his visits especially ? probably he only calls to inquire after the 
state of her health, though it is notorious to everybody she 
never had an hour's illness in her life. But, as I said before, 
what of that? Of course she must be civil to the man — the 
man's your landlord, and of course it stands to reason that if 
she behaved rudely to the man, or snubbed the man, why, the 
man wouldn't have allowed you to owe him him three quarters' 
rent. But don't let anything I say make you uncomfortable. 
Depend upon it, there isn't a word of truth in it — though, for 
my part, I don't believe there ever was a report yet without 

some truth in it. But, as I before (during thist Bobtail 

has worked himself vp into a state of frenzy ^ and at last seizes 
one of the bonnet boxes, and kicks his foot through it) Mercy on 
me, Mr. Bobtail ! 

Bob. Leave me I 

Mrs. W. Oh, lud! I'll go and call Mrs. Bobtail, (going 
towards l. d. ; stops) Now I rather think I have put an extin- 
guisher on you, Mr. Bobtail ! Exit door 2 e. l. 

Bob. Brown, Langford — Langford, Brown! Now don't let 
me be rash. Let me reflect quietly and calmly, as becomes a 
tallow-chandler and a gentleman, (throws himself into a chair, 
in which he had placed a bonnet box, with bonnet in it; takes out 
the bonnet flattened, and puts it on the table) I'll appeal to my 
precious Betsy at once ! I'll insist on her reading it aloud, and 
if she hesitates, or if ■^'* ««-«**«»a much less stammers, then 
let Brown l>ewa * My venerable 
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scoundrel of a beDcfactor is no more I Oh, that he were not no- 
more ! (/alh into chair, B. c.) 

Enter VVaqtail, c. d. b. 

Wag. I've ran all the way there and back, and I live to tell 
it. (seeing Bobtail) Holloa, Bobtail ! What's the matter? 

Boh. (not observing) Again I repeat, would that he were not 
no more I Would that he were now before me, alive 

Wag. Alive 1 Oh, then he is in the secret, after all! Don't 
take on so. Bobtail I It's all right ! I am happy to say he is 
idive. 

Bob. Wagtail, I am one of the most inotfensive men in the 
world ; but, nevertheless, I think it right to inform you, that if . 
you presume even to attempt a joke upon this subject, I shall 
instantly cut you off in the flower of your youth. I tell you, 
he's dead ! 

Wag. No such thing. He certainly was in danger — but he's 
better, much better. It was only a tooth. 

Bob. A what? 

Wag. A tooth, that he was cutting. 

Bob. He! Who? 

Wag. Why, the child I 

Bob. The child I 

Wag. Yes, the little boy. 

Bob. The little boy? What little boy? Which little boy? 
Whose little boy? 

Wag. I'm very sorry, but I thought you knew 

Bob. Knew! What? 

Wag. Why, that Mrs. Bobtail had 

Bob. Mrs. Bobtail had ! What ? A little boy ? 

Wag. No, no, I don't say that, but 

Bob. But what? Speak! Tell me the truth, the whole 
truth, or I'll shake it out of you ! 

Wag. Don't get into such a dreadful state of excitement 
about nothing at all. 

Bob. Dam Do you call. a little boy nothing at all? 

Wag. Excuse me, but I promised Mrs. Bobtail not to let 
the cat out of the bag I 

Bob. Wagtail, if you don't instantly give that cat her lib- 
erty, I'll at once seek out some frightfhl precipice, and pre- 
cipitate myself headlong into whatever happens to be below 
beneath it ! 

Wag. The fact is, Mrs. Bobtail only 

Bob. Only what, sir? 

Wag. Why, to — to 

Bob. Don't stand to to to-ing, sir ! 

Wag. Why, to go as far as a certain turnpike, and call upon 
a certain nurse, and inquire after a certain invalid, but she 
didn't say it was a little boy — but it was. a little boy, and a 
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Bple txdid specimen, too — not a bit like you, by the by. I then 
liuiL-loil back. I couldn't do less, after Mrs. Bobtairs telling 
me, in the same mysterious manner, by the by, that— that he 

was so anxious 

^oi>. He? Who? 

^p^S- That I can't say, unless it's the Alderman. 
^ofo. The Alderman? 

^^<^g. Yes, she said something about the Alderman. To be 
sttre, it might have been Bobby. 
^h, Bobby? 

2^^' Yes, she said something about Bobby. 
T w^^* Brown, Langford, Bobby, little boy. Alderman, Bobby f 
I saaji go mad I Wagtail, let's go mad I Wagtail, let's both go 
'"**^ I Ha, ha, ha I (very loud. Sings) 

" To-morrow is St. Valentine's Day." 

(^AjjCY enters, c. d., is crossing to l. d. toUh a letter — Bobtail 
f^hes at her, seizes her by the arm, and drags her forward) Ha 1 
*»^t^whatisthat? Give it me I 

"A^n. Lor, sir, don't go for to read it. I was told to give it 
*^ niissis on the sly. 

^ob. On the sly ? Who told you ? 

-2Van. Sha'n't tell I 

-&o6. You won't? 

-^^an. No— sha'n't I 

-^ob, Nancy Muddle, I discharge you ! 

^an. Sha'n't go 1 

-^ob. Leave the room I 

^^n. Yes, sir. (going to room, l.) 

•^ob. Not that way. As you came, so depart, (points to 

^-A^«. Yes, sir. (aside) Mr. Langford's waiting outside. 
^^Ver mind — I'll take him round by the private door, and 
^"^i^sis shall give him her answer herself! JSxit at shop door, c. 

-^ob. Now, then (about to open the letter) Wagtail, do 

y^Xi think I am Justified in opening a letter to my wife ? 
IVctg. I do not — I do not. 
-^^&. No more do /. (opens the letter) Now, then, to see 

!^*^o dares to write to Mrs, Bobtail on the sly. Let me see 

^**«<3kfo) ** Yours, et cetera." What's the meaning of et cetera? 

TVag. Et cetera? Why, et cetera means et cetera, 
u^ -^ob. Well, do you know I thought so. Only, as you are a 
•■^^Nsnch scholar, I thought I'd ask you. (reads) "Yours, et 
^^^^t:era, Edward Langford." 

J Wag. Ah, our youthftil landlord. A mere letter of business, 
^ daresay. 

^2Bob. Of course, (reads) "My dear Elizabeth" Well, 

m my life, that's rather familiar. 
yf^ag. Never mind. I dare say it's only his style. 
3o&. But I don't like his style r I object to his style I If it 
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had beeu " My dear Mrs. Bobtail" — or Mrs. B., without the 
obtail — it would have been sufficiently free and easy; but, 

" My dear Elizabeth " Damn it, Wagtail — I say, Wa^^tail, 

damn it ! 

Wag. Go on. 

Bob. (reads) "You haven't sent me any tidings yet of our 
dear little one." (stops and looks at Wagtail, who laughs) 
What are you laughing at ? 

Wag. Oh, nothing — only " our dear little one!" Ha, ha, 
ha! 

Bob. Well, sir, what of that? As you very properly ob- 
served just now, I dare say it is only his style, (reads) " Of 
my darling son, to whom I soon hope publicly to give that title 
by marrying his mother." His mother? Pooh! it can't be 
done. A man can't marry his grandmother, much less his 
mother I 

Wag. Pshaw I I have it I he means the mother of his dar- 
ling son ! 

Bob. No, no, no ! 

Wag. I say yes, yes, yes ! 

Bob. I am getting horribly confhsedl I'll read it again. 
(reads) "You haven't sent me any tidings yet of — of — our 
dear little one " 

Wag. Ha, ha I " Our dear little one ! " 

Bob. (suddenly) Oh, help — help — murder I 

Wag. I have it I I see ! 

Bob. See what ? 

Wag. The little boy I 

Bob. Where? where is he? Come here, you most uncom- 
fortable of infants. Show yourself, like a man I 

Wag. Pshaw! I mean I understand all about it. Depend 
upon it, he is the tender offspring of the late respectable Doctor 
Brown, who, having no female relative to entrust him to, con- 
fided him to the care of Mrs. Bobtail, with a legacy sufficient to 
provide for him. 

Bob. I won't have him! I cut hira off! I won't have 
Brown's money ; and if Brown were now before me, I'd fling it 
in Brown's face, thus ! (crumpling vp the letter, and throwing it 
at Wagtail) 

Wag. But, listen 

Bob. I won't I Run down to Brown's lawyers. Tell Brown's 
lawyers that I won't have Brown's legacy — not a penny of it I 
Go — go I (pushing Wagtail) I won't hear a word. There is 
your hat. (taking his own hat, places it on Wagtail) Run I fly 1 
(pushes Wagtail off, c.) And now, now for a frightful scene 1 
now for a terrific domestic tragedy! (Mrs. Bobtail and 
Langford heard at door, l.) Holloa ! Ha ! voices ! Mrs. Bob- 
tail and somebody else, and that somebody else, Mr. Langford 1 
They are coming this way. U I could only hide — oh, this 
store-room — the very place I (runs into room, l. c, in flat) 
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Enter Mrs. Bobtail, and Langford, l. 

Lang, Yes, I trust that Fanny has by this time confessed 
everything to her father. (Bobtail opens the door to listen) 
And I hope, fondly and fervently hope, ray dear Elizabeth, that 
our long and devoted secret attachment will at length be 
rewarded, and that we shall very soon be publicly united at the 
altar. 

Boh, (at cupboard) Well, that's cool, 'pon my life ! 

Mrs, B, Ym sure I needn't say how sincerely I hope it may 
be so. 

Boh. Do you, indeed ? And to think of the no end of times 
I have called that woman " My precious Betsy I " 

Mrs, B. Had you taken my advice, I believe these obstacles 
to our happiness might have been removed long ago. 

Boh. Obstacle ! That's me I 

Lang, But still there was a risk about it. He might have 
resisted. 

Bob. He'd have been a damned fool if he hadn't I 

Lang, A few hours will decide our fate. Can I see you 
again this evening ? 

Mrs. B, Certainly — unless my husband 

Lang, That husband of yours is terribly in the way. In 
short, l\e must be got rid of. 

Boh. (at the back) Oh, lord I 

Mrs, B. If it must be so, I'll do it. 

Lang. A thousand thanks ! Farewell, for the present, (exit, 
L. D. — as he goes outj Bobtail flings a bunch of candles at him) 

Enter Nancy, r. c. d. 

Kan. Please, ma'am, I've done as you bid me about getting 
rid of the mice in that store-room. 

Bob. (slams the door, and calls) " Murder I " 

Nan. What's that? (runs to the cupboard — Bobtail runs 
out, pale, staggers into chair, l., at table — at the same moment a 
quantity of candles and soap fall out vMh Bobtail) 

Mrs, B. Ah, John Anthony — dear John Anthony — speak I 
Oh, he has fainted! Run for some water. Stay — I'll go my- 
self, (runs orit at L. d.) 

Nan, Oh, master, master I Oh, one of his eyes is open I 

Bob. Both of his eyes is open ! (starts up) Oh, blind, con- 
fiding tallow-chandler that I have been I But I'll be revengedrl 
Yes, faithless, perjured Betsy, your Bobtail cries for vengeance I 
I'll make love to every woman I see. I'll begin with you, 
Nancy. Come to my arms I (rushes at Nancy, who runs out at 
L. D., calling, "Murder — help I missis, master's stark madl" 

Enter Mrs. Wagtail, c. d., with the dessert service on a small 

tray, which she places on table, l. 
2* 
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Mrs, W, (seeing Bobtail) What's the matter with the man? 
Boh, Mrs. Wagtail — wife of Wagtail — wife of my bosom_ 
friend I So much the better. I lUce it. The atrocity of th^- 
thing tickles me much. Mary Amia Matilda, I love yoa I Ex- 
quisite Wagtail, I adore you I 

Mrs, W, Good gracious ? If your precious Betsy 

Bob, I*ve no precious Betsy — I*ve discharged my precious 
Betsy — I*ve given my precious Betsy warning I 

Mrs, W, But, consider— If Mr. Wagtail 

Boh, Get rid of Wagtail I Cut him off I Consider Wagtail 
cutoff. Fly with me — fly with your devoted Bobtail I (runs 
into her arms — she screams, and runs round the stage) 

Enter Wagtail, c. d. 
Wag, Holloa I 

Enter Mrs. Bobtail, l. d., rjoUh a glass ofhrandy-and-wxter, 

Mrs. B. Here, John Anthony, drink this 

Boh, I won't I 

Wag, /will 

Boh.. Stop I (seizeSf and upsets U) 

Enter Nancy, l. i>. 

JVan. Dinner's quite ready, ma'am I 

Boh, Touch it at your peril I Bring your dinner in here, 
ma'am — here — let me see your dinner — and then you'll see 
how I'll serve your dinner. This — this is what I'll do with 
your dinner ! (seizing up the dessert service, and flinging it out of 
the window, R.) 

Mrs, W, (screaming) Ah — Aunt Dorothy's china I 

Boh, And now, farewell forever I The ties that united us 

are broken. I snap them asunder, as I do this (snatching 

Wagtail's gtick out of his hand, which he hreaks across his knee^ 
and flings out of the window) And now I leave this hated house, 
never, never to return I (takes up Wagtail's hat, and puts it 
on) No — on second thoughts, I will stop where I am. Ill 
never go out again I (flings Wagtail's hat out of the windoto) 

Wag, Zounds, my best hat I 

^06. Take your hat — I don't want it. (thrusting one of the 
bonnet boxes on Wagtail's head) 

Omnes, He's mad — mad I 

Boh. I am — ha, ha, ha I (dancing about) 

Enter Nurse, c, unth a baby in long clothes. 

Bob. (seeing her — brings her down, c.) Now, ma'am — - 
Nurse. Does Mrs. Bobtail live here, sir? 
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Boh. Yes, ma'am — /am Mrs. Bobtail — I mean — I — 

Nurse, It's all the same. There he is, sir, and his papa will 
be here directly, {gives Mm the baby) 

Mrs, B. Oh, the dear little fellow I Give him to me. 

Bob. No, ma'am — I will not give up the dear little one till I 
have asl^ed the diear little fellow a few questions. Now, sir, 
who are you? What's your name? Who are you, I say? 
Remember, you are on your oath, ma'am — sir, I mean. 
Whose child are you ? 

Enter Langford, l. d. 

Lang, Mine I 

Bob. Yours? Wagtail, seize me — hold me tight, or I shall 
do him an injury. So you confess it? 

Lang. Further concealment is unnecessary, for to-morrow 
will see us publicly united. 

Bob, I forbid the banns ! Hold me tighter than ever ! 

Lang. Then I must dispense with your consent — and so 
must Fanny, too. 

Bob. Fanny, too ? Wagtail, you need not hold me quite so 
tight. Fanny ? Say Fanny again 

Lang. Fanny, to whom I have been secretly married for 
more than a year. 

Bob. But who's the Alderman ? 

Lang. My father-in-law. 

Bob. Let me go, Wagtail. But, Bobby — who's Bobby? 

Lang. My darling son, that you are now so carefully nurs- 
ing. 

Bob. Then take your darling son — about to throw the child — 
Mrs. Bobtail stops him — he gives it to the Nurse) My precious 
Betsy, behold your repentant tallow-chandler. Oh, these are 
melting moments 1 Forgive your Bobtail I 

Mrs.B. What for? 

Mrs. W. Why, for being jealous of Mr. Langford, in spite of 
all I could say. 

Mrs, B. Well, perhaps appearances were against me. 

Bob, Of course. I say, Wagtail, you have rather put your 
foot into it ; so my advice is, that Mrs. Wagtail will take you 
home, and put you to bed. Don't let him get up for a month ! 

Wag, I should like that of all things. But how about Aunt 
Dorothy's dessert service ? 

Bob, Why, go and pick up the pieces. Wagtail. Now let us 
all go to dinner. Langford, will you take Mrs. Bob ? 

Wag, (sings) " Ri turn — rl tum," &c. 

Bob. Ha, Iia, ha! Never mind — I don't care now. Mrs. 
Wag, shall I have the pleasure — (he takes her arm — sings "Rl 
tum — ri tum," &c.) I say, Mrs. Wagtail, we will never try to 
put an extinguisher on each other again. But let oa ke'^' 
this to ourselves. 

Mrs, B, True, my dear. I should not like to be lai 
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Bob, Oh, my dear, I don't mind it. But stay — I hare albw 
words to say to our kind friends. I don't Intend to gire up 
this shop, but shall be most happy to serve you with soap and 
caudles every evening at the shortest notice — or, if you don't 
like that, perhaps you'U come and have a hearty laogh at *^ Mt 
Precious Betsy I " 
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CHARACTERS. 

Knr HoLBOBir Thiuthv RotaZi, 

London, 1866. BOStOV Wanxm^ IMf. 

Taraxicum Twitters fa Vil- 
lage Apothecarif~'l8t Low Com' 

edy) Mr. Belmora. W. Warren. 

Tim Bolus fhis ProfesftioruU Xt- 

sl8tnnt—2d Low Comedy J . . Mr. WUlmott. J. H. Ring. 

Tom Trap (a Commercial TVmv 

eUer) . . . . , Mr. n. Weetland. G. F. Ketchnm. 

Farmer WHEATKAR(/y*o»iZ?a»- 

tury— Utility) Mr. n. Butler. C. L. FarwelL 

Lydia CTwUter^ Wife — lst 

WaVdnff Lady J Miss Foote. Emily Mestayer. 

Cicely Cher Niece) Miss A. Lennox. Mrs. T. M. Hunter. 

Peggy ( 'PwUtera* Maid-aervant 

and Housekeeper) Mrs. Raymond. Mrs. Maria Maeder. 



Scene — A Oonntiy Apothecary's Shop Parlor. 

l^EMOD — Present T>ati» . 

Duration of Performance — 46 Minutes, 
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COSTUMES. 

TwiTTKHS — Old-fashioned blue-tail coat with bright buttoDs, 
tremendous white *' choker" with ample ends, large nosegay 
stuck in buttonhole of coat, grayish trousers, extenswe shawl- 
pattern waistcoat. 

Tom Trap — Smart commercial traveller's make-hp. 

Tom Bolus — Apprentice's make-up, black apron, &c., Ac, 
whiskers, great coat, gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, &c. 

Lydia — First Dress — Smart travelling costume, blue jacket, 
hat with feather, &c., &c. Second Dress — Becoming \norniug 
costume, silk dress, &c. 

Cicely — Ditto. 

Peggy — Ordinary servant^s dress, hrown stuff gow» cwe> 
apron, &c. 
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Scene. A respectably furnished Parlor, connected with an 
Apothecary's Shop, Pinncipal entrance at hacky c. ; doors, r. 
and L. ; over chimney piece, r., an old-fashioned blunderbuss is 
suspended by strings ; at back, l., of door, a window, through 
which shop, with colored bottles, jars, &c., is seen; sideboard, 
B. ; sofa, L. 

Tim Bolus discovered — his dress evinces a combination of the 
country bumpkin with the apothecary's assistant. 

Tim, Ecod I I must just titivate a bit. This be an ewentAil 
day, and no mistake. Our new missus be a-coming home this 
morning. Master's put on all his Sunday best. By gum I he 
be a buck, and no mistake I (spoonily) Heigho ! don't I wish I 
vrzs going to be married I 

Enter Tom Trap, c. — Smart commercial travellers make-up, 
knickerbockers, &c, — carries a whip. 

TYap, Halloa! Tim Bolus, where's your master? 

Tim, He's a tendln' to purfessional dooties in the front 
shop, sir. He be a makin' up a proscription, and then he's a 
goiu' to meet his wife — our new missus — as is a comin' home 
to-day. 

Trap, But how is it they didn't come home together? 

Tim. You see, sir, master has only been married a month. 
He's been on what they call the high-menial tower; but he was 
obligated to come home, all of a sudden, the day before yester- 
day on purfessional business — leaving missus and her sister to 
come home to-day. 

Trap, {laughing) And so my worthy Mend Twitters is mar- 
ried at last? 

Tim, Yes, sir. I approves o' the match myself. It will 
take the nonsense out of master. Yon see, master's werry 
excitable, and nat'rally narvious by natur* ; and, as for 'spidons, 
why, once he gets a hidea into his 'ed, why, there ain't never 
no getting it out again. 

TwU. Xoutside, in shop) How's this? Tim Bolus, where are 
yon? 

8 
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Tim. (starting) Holloa I there be master a-callln* o' me ! 

J^wrer Taraxicum Tipvitters, c, in a tremendous hitstle — he is 
jauntily attired in an old-fashioned blue coat with brigJU buttons^ 
gray trousers, showy shawl pattern waistcoat, &c,, an enormous 
nosegay is stuck in his button-hole — he has on his ^^professional 
apron" 

Twit, {as he enters, not seeing Trap — bawling) Now, then, 
Tim Bolus, what do you mean by dawdling about here ? What's 
the use of my having a professional assistant to attend to the 
pestle and mortar department, if I'm to do all the pestle and 
mortar department myself ? on this auspicious day, too ! 

Trap. Well, Twitters, my boy? {slaps him on the back) 

Twit, {starting nervously) Holloa! Tom Trap, my boy, 1 
declare you quite frightened me ! {wiping his face with handker" 
chief) Will you believe it, there's half the village been Into my 
shop this morning, bothering me for 'pennorths o' cough loz- 
enges and ha'porths o' peppermint drops. It's done on purpose 
to flurry me — I'm sure it is I {turning to Tem sharply) Now, 
then, Tim Bolus, instead of listening to what I've got to say, 
perhaps you'll see after the shop, will you ? 

Tim. I be a-going, sir. {aside, admiringly — going) Ecod! 
measter'&e a swell this morning, and no mistake I 

Exit, at back, c. 

Trap. Twitters, my boy, I congratulate you — 'pon my life 
Idol 

Twit, (complacently) Yes, Tom Trap, I'm married at last — 
to a lovely widow I (ecstatically) Oh, Tom Trap, stich a 
widow 1 

Trap, (langhing) Lucky dog you ! 

Twit. A most fascinating widow ! Met her at our agricul- 
tural ball ! I don't often dance, Tom Trap ; but I flatter myself 
I did step out on that occasion I (dances nimbly to and fro) 

Trap. Gay young dog ! What's the fair one's name ? 

Twit. Her name was Brown (slyly) Although /air, she was 
Brown. Ha, hal a joke. Yes, Mrs. Brown, the blooming 
relict of the late Brown of Bedford (suddenly altering his man- 
ner — mysteriously) And yet do you know, Tom Trap, I was a 
long time before I could make up my mind to take the awfUl 
plunge ? 

Trap. Why, what a timid fellow you are. Twitters. 

Tvjit. (nervously) Timid, Tom Trap ; enough to make me. 
(looking round mysteriously) A week before my marriage, I 
received this strange anonymous epistle, (jprodu^ng leUsr 
from his pocket, and reading) 

"Tothecary, beware I 
If you don't take care. 
This marriage you're bent om, 
You're sure to repent on i 
(signed) A voics: fbom the Cbowd.'' 
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The Style yoa see is vigoroas, although the orthography is 
peculiar. 

Trap, (laughing) Mysterious — very mysterious ! 

Twit, (putting letter in his pocket) Don't like to think of it, 
Tom Trap. I'm naturally nervous. It fidgets me — worries 
me — keeps me awake of a night, (endeavoring to change coii- 
versation) By the by, you've heard of my new invention — my 
"Triumphant Tincture." 

Trap. " Triumphant Tincture." Can't say I have. 

Tioit. (radiantly) Wonderful invention — selling by the 
thousand — good for all sorts of tliings. Cured a whole village 
of tooth-ache, only the day before yesterday! (in a great 
hustle) But I say, I must get ready to go and meet my little 
wifey at the station. You'll stay, and be introduced to my little 
wifey? 

Trap. To be sure I will. I must just call on a customer iu 
the High Street. I'll be back in ten minutes. £Ixit at back, c. 

Tunt. (alon^) Nice fellow Tom Trap — very nice fellow. 
I'll give him a bottle of my " Triumphant Tincture." (looking 
up at clock — running about in great excitement, bawling) Fuggy, 
bring me my hat, my gloves, my umbrella — a — a — haven't a 
moment to lose, (importantly) Dear, dear 1 what a thing it 19 
to be a married man ! 

Enter Fbgqt, r., uoith hat, umbrella, dc,, — she enters with a half 

sulky air. 

Peggy, (sulkily) There's yer rat, and there's yer rumberella. 

TwU, (angrily imitating her) "There's yer rumberella!" 
What do you mean by addressing your master in that imperti- 
nent manner? Are you not aware (striking a conceited atU' 
tude) that I am going to meet my wife, Mrs. Taraxicum 
Twitters? 

Peggy, (sulkily) Wife, indeed I What did you want with a 
wife at your time of life ? 

TwU. (offended) My time of life I why, I'm Just in my manly 
bloom, (angrily puts on hat, but forgets to taki off apron) 

Peggy, (sulkily) A pretty treat, just as I was getting things 
to rights a bit, and a-settlin' down into the sitiation, to have a 
strange female a meddlin' and a hinterferiu'. 

Twit, (nervously putting up umbreUa, and immediately shutting 
it again) Female! how dare yoa call my wife a female? 
(angrily) My wife' is not a female ! 

Peggy, (contfnuing sulkily) What need was there for you 
to get married, when you'd got anonest industrious 'ousekeeper 
Uke me to look arter you? 

Twit, (angrily) Yon don't suppose I was going to keep 
•ingle all my life to please you, did you? It's high time I did 
get married. Everything is topsy-turvy in this establUbomnfc 
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The weekly bills are increasing frightftilly. What's that yonVe 
got in yonr hand ? 

Peggy, {withholding paper) A — a — it's the greengrocer's 
memmy-rantum. 

Tmt, {taking it from her) Memmyrantnm indeed I {reading) 
''Cabbage, fonrpence — parsnips, sixpence — Brussels sprouts, 
eighteen pence 1 Now, who ever heard of eighteen pennyworth 
of Brussels sprouts ? 

Peggy- {indignantly) Wegetables Is riz in consikens of the 
'Merriken war. 

Tvoit, {angrily) 'Merriken fiddlesticks I it's a conspiracy to 
deflraud me I {suddenly looking at clock) Halloa I one o'clock. 
Qood gracious me 1 I shall be too lato for my little wifey I 
{makes hastily for door) 

Peggy, {calling after him) Ain't yer going to take yer hapron 
off? 

Tmt, {in a terr^ flurry) I declare, I forgot my professional 
apron I {hastily takes off apron — throws it away) I shall be late 
— I shall be late! {spasmodically puts up umbrella, and exit at 
back violently) 

Peggy, {alone) That ere " Woice from the Crowd," as I sent 
him, wasn't o' never no use ; he's gone and chucked hisself 
away on some widder as he met at a swarry; it's werry agger- 
awakin'. I declare, if it wasn't that young Tim Bolus is a-dy ing 
o' love for me, I'd give warning, that I would I I don't so much 
mind a master, but {vjith a stamp) I hates to be ordered about 
by a missus ! Exit, indignantly. 

Lydia and Cicely enter at back, c, dressed in becoming travelling 
costume, little hats vjith feathers, blue jackets, &c. — they carry 
railway rugs, small travelling-bags, <0c., <&c. 

Lydia. This is the house, sure enough. How very strange 
my husband wasn't at the station to meet us I 

Cicely. We must have missed him. He is usually so atten- 
tive, {looking round) Why, there's nobody at home. 

Lydia. He may have been suddenly called away by profes- 
sional business. But, Cicely, how very provoking that we 
should have forgotten the dressing-case I purchased as a pres- 
ent to my husband. However, we will go up to the station 
presently to see after it. By the by. Cicely {seriously), let me 
remind you that I have always careftilly refrained from men- 
tioning to Mr. Twitters any of the circumstilnces connected 
with my late husband's unsuccessful career. 

Cicely. Poor man ! he was always in debt and difficulties. 

Lydia. Yes, he was constantly removing from town to town, 
and perpetually changing his name in order to baffle the pursuit 
of his creditors. 

Cicely, {catching sight of blunderbuss over chimney-piece) 
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^9 1 declare, Lydia, Mr. Twitters has got one of those old- 
fi^sd^ioned blanderbusses I 

-^^jfdia. What a very barbarous looking affair ; the first step 
I ^Imali take will be to remove that very nnpicturesque piece of 
fag^ltare to some less conspicnous part of the premises. 
:j^\oU. (outside) Where are they? where are they? 
^^Hceljf. Ah, here comes Mr. Twitters I 

Enter Twitters, c. 

3\^. (striking a tremendous attitude, loith a burst of feeling) 
I>elightftil sight I my Lydia, my little wifey — welcome to Ta- 
n^acicniu's house, welcome to Taraxicum's arms I {rushes at 
I«Tn>iA, embraces her, and then embraces Cicely) You must have 

eoi3ie one way, while I was going the other 

Jjydia. (laughing) No, it was you who went the other 
ir^y 

ZZkoU. (interrupting) While I was coming the one — (vjith 
it'»m,dher burst of feeling) Oh, what a delightful thing it is to be 
^ C^mily man I (in his extreme excitement he is about to embrace 
OxcjELY again instead of Lydia, when the latter pulls him back) 
OX^, true ! but, spouse adored, let me present to you at once the 
8ia.T3ordinate members of my establishment, {calling) Tim! 
*^ I 

Enter immediately Tim, c, and Peggy, r. 

-J^ggV' (witJiout looking at Lydia) I can't abear to look at 

rl (Jlounces round and turns her back upon the rest) 

^Wt. In the honest individual before you (pointing to Tim), 

behold, united, my head clerk, chemical assistant, coim- 

ntial coachman, and pharmaceutical dispenser, alias doctor's 

y. 

21911. (sheepishlyy making a country scrape) Ees, I be all 
X I There be a tidy deal to do. (grinning idiotically) He, 
,hel 

Tvoit, (turning to Peggy, who has been all this time standing 
' her back turned) The handmaiden whom you behold yonder 
my kitchen-maid, dairy-maid, cook, and housekeeper com- 
bed, (bawling) Peg-gyl 
^ggV' (without turning round, bawling with all her might) 
68, sir! 

7Wt* (frnperdtively) Stand a little more sideways. 
Peggy, (Jiums sulkily round makes a bob, and immediately 

,^^jnM back again — aside, emphatically) I've seen her phizzy 

^^^ahogany before. 

^^ 7\bU. You see, beloved Lydia, I have long sighed for a 

^^ntelar divinity to preside over my shirt buttons — a guardian 
1 to protect my silver spoons, (to Peggy) Now look at 
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that scrubbing-bnish; is it asoal to leave scrabbing-bnulies on 
parlor chimney-pieces ? 

P^ggy* (hastilif, half turning round) I told Tim to take it 
away. 

Tim. (importaTiily) Scmbbing-bmshes ain't in my compart- 
ment 1 

Peggy* (turning sharply on Tim) Yes, they are I 

Tim. (turning sharply on Peggy) No, they ain't I 

Peggy, (aggravatingly) Yes, they are I 

Tim. (aggravatingly) No, they ain't ! (row to be worked up 
betyoeen Tm and Pkggy) 

Lydia. (mildly) Peggy, I desire that for the ftitnre my hns- 
band's requests may meet with immediate attention. 

Peggy* (aloud — sulkily) Werry good, mnm. (aside) She's 
a-beginnin'. She'll be a rare slave-driver — she will. I shall 
have a pretty time on it I 

Lydia. Come, Cicely, we'll survey the rest of the premises. 

Tuoit. (accompanying them to the door — hurriedly) 111 be 
with you directly, my love — directly. 

Exeunt Lydia and Cicelt, b. 

Peggy, (turning round to look after Lydia — emphatically) 
Pve seen that phizzy mahogany before 1 (immediately twm» 
back again — TwmEns kisses his hand after Lydia, tJien turns 
sharply upon Pbggy, who is still standing with her back fumed) 

Twit. Peg-gy ; 

Peggy, (starting and turning round sulkily) What's up now? 

Twit, (pompously) I insist that for the future you behave 
with the greatest deference to iny wife, Mrs. Taraxicum Twit- 
ters, a lady who, in her late husband's lifetime, was accustomed 
to keep two house-maids and a ** buttons." 

Peggy* (scornfully) Her late husband — what I Gregory 
Green ? 

Tioit. Gregory Green? No, Benjamin Brown I 

Peggy* (decidedly) Begging your parding, she was Mrs, 
Green when / knowed her — Mrs. Green, of Gloucester — I 
•remembers her well. 

Twit, (surprised) Mrs. Green, of Gloucester, (angrily') 
Stuff I you're out of your mind! 

Peggy* (pertinaciously) Not a, hit of it. Hived house-maid 
with a family in the werry town for six months or more, and X 
heerd all about it. 

Twit, (surprised) All about whatf 

Peggy. All about poor Green. 

Twit, (surprised) What about popr Green? 

Peggy* (wUh quiet emphasis) Well, he disappeared werry 
myster'usly. 

Twit, (surprised) Disappeared very mysteriously I Why, 
what became of him ? 

Peggy, (impressively) Nobody tiever know'd vsihaJt became of 
him. 
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jyoit, (puzMled — tuide) Strange — very strange! (alottd) 
A — a — did his wife seem to regret him? 

Peggy* (mockingly) Regret him I ha, ha ! She didn't seem 
to mind it a bit. 

TwU. (with increasing surprise^ Didn't seem to mind it a 
bit ! What the devil do you mean ? 

Peggy, (jsignificanthj) I don*t mean* nothing, sir. I only 
ImoAvs the neighbors thought it unkimmon singular. 

Tieit. (nervously)) Do you mean to tell me you're quite sure 
of all this? 

Peggy, (emphatically) Sure I do yer thiuk I am't got never 
no eyes ? 

Tuoit. (aside, anxio7isly) Strange — very strange I (endpavor^ 
ing to conceal his agitation) A — a — Peggy, you had better 
attend to your domestic avocations. 

Peggy, (triumphantly) Werry good, sir. To think that Mrs. 
Brown of Bedford should turn out to be Mrs. Green of Glou- 
cester — ha, ha I (at door^ triumphantly) It*s wery myster'ous, 
ain*t it, sir. Exitj r. 

Ticit. Mysterious I it is verjf mysterious I Mrs. Green of 
Gloneester! My wife nerer told me she had already had two 
hasbands. I — I don't exactly know what to make of it. (en- 
deavoring to reassure himself) But I suppose it's all right — it 
must be all right, (with a forced laugh) Ila, ha ! There's evi- 
dently a mistake somewhere. Mistakes will happen ; even I — 
I — Taraxicam Twitters, sometimes make mistakes. Only 
yesterday, I gave a fellow salts of senna instead of sarsapa- 
rilla. (reassui^ Yes, it's a mistake evidently. 

EnJter Tom Trap, c. 

Trap, I say, Twitters, (slaps him on the back) you've put 
your foot in It with that ** Triumphant Tincture " of yours. 

Twit, (starting nervously) What's the matter now? 

T^ap. Why, I've just met Caleb Coriander, the crusty old 
chemist flrom Cottenham. He says that your "Triumphant 
Tincture " is precisely identical with his "Infallible Fomenta- 
tion." 

Tioit. (surprised) You don't mean that? 

Trap. He's going to prosecute you instanter, with the 
utmost rigor of the law. 

Twit, (starting) Prosecute me I Goodness gracious! But 
how was I to know? It's very disagreeable to have one's 
invent]6ns anticipated in this unfair manner, (looldng of) 
Hush ! here comes my wife. Not a word about the secret I've 
discovered. 

Trap, (stvrprised) TFl/^a< secret? 

Twit, (beginning to get excessively flurried) True ; I forgot 
It wasnt you. 

Dn^. What wasn't me ? 
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T\oU. Never mfnd. Hush I Breathe not a word. She 
comes — a — a I'll Introduce yoo to Mrs. Green. 

Trap, (surprised) Mrs. Oreenf 

licit, (confused) No, Mrs. Brown — no, Mrs. Twitters I 
i:\eiin 

Trap, (aside — surprised) My Mend Twitters seems slightly 
^»ewildered this morning. 

Be-enter Ltdia and Cicely at back, c. 

Lydia, (as she enters) We've been looking all over the 

?iiop. 

Cicely, What pretty little bottles to be sure. 

Lydia, Yes. I had no idea there were so many kinds of 
poison. 

Twit, J3h? (starting — aside nervously) So many kinds of 

noison. My wife seems to take an interest in poison, (in an 

'ilitated tone) My love, permit me to introduce my friend, Tom 

1 rap. (introducing vacantly) Tom Trap, my love; my firiend, 

ly wii'e — my Trap — no 1 

Trap, (bowing to Lydia — suddenly recognizing Cicely) Can 
." I)elieve my eyes I 

Cicely, (recognizing Trap aside — surprised) How very sin- 
-,ular ! (aside to Lydia) Why, Lydia, that's the young man who 

as so very attentive to me at that public ball. 

Trap, (looking at Cicely) My delightful little partner, sure 
iiougli! (looking at Lydia) And, if I mistake not, the lady 

ho accompanied her. (bows several times to Lydja, with whom 

• enters into conversation — aside) 

Twit, (watching them, l., surprised) Tom Trap is bowing to 

y wife again! Tom Trap seems to know my wife, (watching 
• >nn suspiciously) Why, he keeps on bowing to my wife. So 

.lUidn(jly) Green disappeared mysteriously, (plaintively) Poor 

I'ccn ! I seem to feel for Greien. (struck by a sudden idea) I 

onder what became of Brown ! I — I'll take an early opportu- 
.ry of questioning my wife, (coughing importantly) Ahem! 

y dear, I should like to have a little quiet conversation with 

>a. 

Lydia. (calmly) By and by my love; at present I am 
. ing out on some very particular business. Are we not, 

ccly? 

Cicely, Yes ; very particular business. 

Lydia. (aside) I can't tell him it's about the dressing-case. 

•'oudy laughing) It's a secret. 

Cicely, (laughing) A profound secret ! 

Tioit, (nervously, but xcith a tremendous attempt at the stately) 

secret! A — a— a wife should have no secrets ft*om her 
a^band. 

Lydia, (laughing) Very pretty in theory, but it doesn't 
..vvays do in practice. Good-by, love, (kisses Twitters) I 
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%lia'n*t be long, (with mock gravity) The idea of expecting to 

^no w yoar wife's secrets, (laughing gayUj) Ha, ha, ha ! Come, 

Cicely, (at door Lydia and Cicely stop — Lydia is seen to 

V)hisper to Cicely, who whispers to Lydia in return — they both 

glance at Twittrrs, and exeunt, c.) 

Ticit. (aside suspidotutly) They were whispering I There is 
^secret!!! (aloud — turning abruptly to Trap) You seem to 
know my wife ? 

IVap. I have had the pleasure of meeting her once at a 
party with her charming sister. 

Twit, (rather anxiously) When she was Mrs. Brown of Bed- 
ford ? (hastily correcting himself) I mean when she was Mrs. 
Green of Gloucester? 

Trap, (quietly) No, at the period to which I allude she was 
Mrs. White, of Warwick. 

Twit, (starting violently) White of Warwiclcl Nonsense! 
A — a — my dear sir, you must be confounding Green of Brown 
— no, I mean White of Green — no, I mean Green of Gloucester 
with White of Warwick 1 (with a faint attempt at a joke) There 
is a similarity in the names. 

Trap. Not at all, my dear sir; some particular fViends of 
mine were intimately acquainted with the late White. 

Twit, (agitated — aside) White of Warwick I My wife never 
told me anything of White of Warwick, (wiping his face with 
pocket handkerchief) I didn't like Green of Gloucester, but I 
can't swallow White of Warwick at all. (thumping his chest) 
He won't go down. He'll disagree with me firightftilly. I — 
I'm almost afVaid to ask any more questions, (aloud — falter^ 
ingly) May I be permitted to inquire — a — a — what became 
ofthe late White? 

Trap, (calmly) He disappeared very mysteriously. 

Thjdt. (s^ar^in^r moZen%) The devil he did I (aside — horror^ 
Btricken) Why, Oreen disappeared very mysteriously I 

Trap, (continuing calmly) No one ever knew what became 
of him. The last I heard of him was that he had no end of 
mnshroom ketchup for supper one night, and was never after- 
wards seen in the town again. 

Tvcit. (aside, starting) Mushroom ketchup ! (the terrible idea 
beginning to gain ground in his mind) To an apothecary, mush- 
room ketchup sounds suspicious! very suspicious! fearf\illy 
sospicious ! (falls into chair, r. of table) 

Enter Farmer Whbatear, c. 

Wheatear. (%cith a bluff hearty manner) Halloa, Twitters my 
boy, how are you, eh? (gives Twitters a slap on the back. 
Twitters starts up in alarm — saluting Trap) Morniu' likewise 
to you, sir. (looking at Twitters, who is vainly endeavoring to 
conceal his agitation) Bnt what's the matter with 'pothecary ? 
you look all no how 2 
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Twit, (tragically) I am all no how I (remembering) No I Fm 
all right, very all right I I suppose I've a right to be all right if 
I think proper. 

Wheat, (surprised) Of course you have. 

Twit, (irritably) I'm not obliged to be ill to please yon, 
am I? 

Wheat. In course not. (aside) Why he be rayther out o* 
temper this morning, (aloud) And so you are married, are 
you ! (giving him a dig in the ribs) ho, ho, ho 1 and to a main 
fine woman too I 

Twit, (astounded — suspiciously) How do you know she's a 
fine woman ? 

Wheat, The neighbors pointed her out to me as she went up 
High street just now ; but bless you I had seen her afore. 

Twit, (more and more surprised) You had seen her afore I 
(walking rapidly up to him) Where did you see her afore ? 

Wheat. Where ? why, I used often to come across her in our 
town, when she was Mrs. Black of Banbury. 

Twit, (horrified) Mrs. Black of Banburyl!! (falls into a 
chair — but immediately jumps up again — aside, convulsively) 
Green, Brown, White, Black 1 She's been all the colors of the 
rainbow 1 (aloud — violently) Does anybody know of any 
more? 

Wheat, (surprised) Any more what? 

Twit, (wildly) Don't stand on any ceremony ! Half a dozen 
more or less won't make much difference, (hysterically) One 
gets accustomed to this sort of thing you know. 

wTeat \i^^3^^^^^) TFAa« sort of thing? 

T\cit, (suddenly remembering) Stay ! (to Wheateab — 
trembling in every limb) A — a — what became of the late 
Black? 

Wheat, (quietly) He disappeared very mysteriously. 

Twit, (spasmodically) Ha, ha! Of course he did — to be 
sure he did 1 So shall / — so shall // (aside — with desperate 
composure) It's my turn next ! I've married a female Blue- 
beard! (turning to Trap, and taking his hand — pathetically) 
Trap, my boy, we've always been good friends, haven't we ? 

Trap, (shaking his hand) Of course we have. 

Twit, (falteringly) If anything should happen 

Trap, (surprised) Why, what do you expect to happen ? 

Twit, (evasively) Nothing — nothing! (impressively) I say, 
if anything should happen, draw up a little memoir for me for 
the county paper. Say I was a good husband, as far as it went ; 
and would have been a good taxher ^ (faltering — overcome by 
emotion) if — if they had only given me the time! 

Trap, (astounded) What the deuce is he talking about? 

Wheat, (aside) Why, he be a blubbering now ! 

Twit, (wipes his eyes with handkerchief) Keep up your spirits* 
Tom Trap, (shuddering) It's an awfhl thing, I know — an inno- 
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tvJJ^^ apothecary cot off In the flower, I may say the chamomile 
^"^er, of his years I 

V^Vap, (to Whbatear — surprised) Well, I always thought 
fitters was eccentric. 

Wheat. Eccentric I I'm darned if I don't think he be stark 

^^ng mad! (rather alarmed) I be awftil frightened o* the 

^boby ; he might bite nn I Here's off! I wish you a good- 

Ifloming, Muster Trap I Sxit hurriedly at back, c. 

Tufit. (aside — rupfuXly) Four husbands, and all disappeared 

Biysterionsly 1 There's not much doubt about wliat became of 

tbeml Mushroom ketchup I horrible depravity I One reads 

of this gort o' thing in the newspapers, (looking wildly round, 

and seizing Trap melo-dramatically by the arm) Don't leave me, 

Trap 1 Ua I hush 1 she comes I 

Be^enter Ltdia and Cicblt, who during . the last words have 

ajppeared at door at back, c. 

Ijydia. (to Cicely, aside — vexed) How very provoking — 
another train arrived, and the dressing-case not yet forwarded 1 

Twit, (contemplating Lydia — aside) There's a determined 
expression in my wife's countenance that I never noticed before I 
(nervously) I — I should like — a — a — to be off 1 

Enter Peggy, r. 

I^ggy- (sulkily) Please, mum, what be I to put in the 
sarse ? 

Lydia, (looking up to TwrrrBRs) My love, do you like mush- 
room ketchup? 

Twit, (starting bolt off ch^ir) Mushroom ketchvp HI (aside — 
spasmodically) Here we are I the crisis is at hand ! (toith a vio- 
lent effort) But I must be calml I must dissemble, (aloud) 
Mushroom ketchup? a — a — yes! (stammering violently) I'm 
Ibnd of it I I adore it 1 I revel in it 1 

Lydia. (to Peggy) Then procure some immediately; I will 
come dovm to the kitchen and impart the finishing stroke to 
the sauce myself. 

Twit, (aside) The finishing stroke to the sauce ! (gasping) 
There's no longer a doubt about it ! 

Lydia. (laughing) You shall see what sort of a cook I am I 

Exit, R., with CiCEi^Y. 

Twit, (aside — trembling) Thank ye ! I know what sort of a 
cook you are I Oh ! this is very horrible ! (struck by a sudden 
idea) Stay! Ill invite Tom Trap; ruthless as my wife is, 
she'll hesitate before she sacrifices two human beings — a lamb- 
like apothecary, and an innocent commercial traveller! (aloud, 
in a state of terrific trepidation) Trap ! you'll stay dinner ; I insist 
on yoar staying to dinner ! 

2 
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T)rap, (laughing) I never require pressing wlien dinner's is 
qnestion. 

Twit. That's right I (bawling to Pbqot) Peg-gy I 

Peggy, (shouting) Yes, sir ! 

Twit, Knives aud forks for four! (fiawling) For four!. 
(roaring) Do you hear? Exit at back. 

Peggy, (bawling) For four! all right, sir? I ar'n't deaf I 
(aside) There's a summit the matter with master; it strikes me 
he's sorry for his bargain already, (triumphantly) Sarves him 
right for getting married ! JExit, r. 

Ti-ap, (osWc) This lawsuit must be prevented. Twitters 
will pay no attention to the matter. Aha 1 here comes his wife. 
Business is business — I'll speak to her about it. * 

Enter Ltdia. 

(approaching JjYdia — aside) I should like a moment's conver- 
sation with you on a subject which deeply affects your hus- 
band's interests. 
Lydia, (hastily) My husband's interests ! Proceed, I beg. 

He-enter Twitters, at back. 

Twit, (watching them — suspiciously) Aha! they are whisper- 
ing, (trembling) She's enlistiug the services of the commercial 
traveller, (in great trepidation) A — a — I'll fetch Tim — I'll 
provide antidotes. Thank goodness, I'm forewarned! Yes! 
(looking towards Lydia) Serpent — rattlesnake — boa constric- 
tor I your victim is on the alert this time ! 

Exit, at back, c, in great trepidation. 

Lydia. (who has meanwhile been conversing loith Trap — 
aside, surprised) My husband, you say, is threatened with a law- 
suit? 

Trap. Yes, serious affair — infringement of patent — he 
hasn't a leg to stand upon ; and yet I can't get him to attend to 
the matter^ 

Lydia. (resolutely) Then /will attend to it for him. 

Trap, The best plan would be to compromise — offer Cori- 
ander fifty pounds down. He's in the village now on business. 

Lydia. (eagerly) Fifty pounds! I have the money, but I 
cannot draw it without my husband's signature; however, I'll 
contrive to obtain it without letting him know my object. 

Be-enter Twttters at back. 

Twit, (aside — vexed) Can't find that precious Tim any- 
where, (perceiving Trap and Lydia, who are conversing earnest^ 
ly — a^ide) There they are, at it still ! There's a plot on foot; 
that's clear I 
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Lydia. (to Trap, not perceiving Twitters) Leave it to me ; 
I'Jl undertake to obtain my husband*s signature. 

Tuoit. (limning intently) Her husband's signature ! 

Lydia, (continuing) The rest we'll settle after dinner. 

TwU. {aside — alarmed) Yes, it will be all settled after din- 
ner! I mast put a stop to this, (retreating a few paces, and 
coughing as though he had just entered) Ahem I — ahem ! 

Lydia, (to Trap) My husband I not a word I (to Twitters, 
€spproaching him affectionately) My love, you must be hungry; 
'but dinner will soon be ready. You'll say that mushroom 
ketchup was an excellent notion of mine. 

Ti*%. (shuddering — aside) It stril^es me she's " ketchupped " 
t^e lot ! (resolutely) I won't touch a morsel I 

Lydia, (hwking at him affectionately) My love, some trifling 
zn.itter has evidently ruffled your usual cheerful serenity. 

Tioit. (aside) Trifling matter! she calls four ketchupped 
Xnnsbands a trifling matter I 

Lydia. (continuing, cheerfully) But dinner will soon put an 
^nd to all your troubles. 

7\oit. (shuddering, aside) Put an end to all my troubles ! I 
"——I cannot stand this any longer I I'll be off' 1 (just as he is 
doing towards door, c, Lydia j)uto her arm through his) 

Lydia, Don't leave me again, love ; see, they are bringing 

dinner. 

Tvoit, (aside, trembling) She has got me fast ! (looking at 

?r) So fair, and yet so diabolical I It only shows what deceit- 
:XVil creatures women are. 

^,Xnter Cicely r., followed by Peggy and Tim bringing in dinner 

on a ready4aid table. 

Cicely, (gayly) The dinner's quite ready. I've been super- 
^tending the preparations. 

Ticit. (aside — starts) Aha ! the little un's in the plot ! 

Peggy, (irritably moving table to c.) Now, then, Tim, don't 
^ shovin' the table agin' me ! 

Tim. (irritably) Well, I can't help it ! I never see sich a 
temper as she is in this morning ! (they put down table, c.) 

Lydia. Now, Mr. Trap, take your seat next to Cicely. 

Trap. With all possible pleasure. 

Twit, (aside) Aha! there's Tim! (aside to Tof, spasmod- 
ically) Stand close behind my chair — don't move on any pre- 
text! 

Tim. (aside — surprised) What's up, I wonder ! 

^^ffffV' (sulkily) Please, mum, I've sharpened the carving- 
knife. 

T\joU. (aside — starting violently) Sharpened the carving- 
knife? 

Lydia. (who has meanwhile been helping the others) My love, 
let me give you a little of this boiled fowl. 
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Thfftt, (endeavoring to conceal his trepidation, cind holding out 
plate) Thank you — a-a-a very little : I — I*ra not very hungry. 
(aside) Vm starving I (to Tim in a hoarse vdhisper, handing plate 
oner his shonlder) Take it away ! 

7It7i. (taking plate — aside) Well I never I master ain't a 
aatiu* o*nothin* Howsumever it sha*n*t be wasted — I'll eat it I ' 
(retires to sideboard R., and greedily devours contents of plate^ 
speaking mth his mouth full) Crikey I what lot's o' pepper I 

7\cit. (taps nervously on empty plate toith knife and fork, Tie 
tlien seizes pepper-box^ and in a state of violent excitement, "pep' 
pers** right and left of plate, takes up mustard-pot, and stirs it vUh 
lently round and round, &c,, &c. — aside) It's astonishing how 
thirsty I am I I wonder if the ale is all right, (potirs out a 
glass of ale) But no ! (stops short as he is about to raise it to 
his lips) Nobody else has had any yet — a — a— I'll see whether 
my wife will drink it. (aloud, with a violent attempt at politeness^ 
My love, may I offer you a — a — g-g-glass of— b—b— bitters i 

Lydia, (calmly) You know, my love, I never drink beer. 

Twit, (aside — bitterly) Of course not. She knows whaCs in 
it! {aside to Tim, who having polished off contents of plate has 
has resumed his place behind Twitters — in a hoarse whisper — 
handing glass to him) Take it away. 

Tim. (taking glass — aside, surprised) Well, I never ! a glass 
o' yale I Master be mortal kind, (tosses off glass of ale) 

Lydia. (to Twitters) You don't seem to be getting on. 

7\(Tit. (takes a large mouthful of " nothing " out of empty plate) 
I'm getting on famously ! {cramming the end of table napkin into 
his month — inarticulately) It's very nice, indeed I 

Lydia. Some more mushroom ketchup? 

Tioit. (starting mysteriously) No, no ! (endeavors to withdraw 
plate) Here's a pretty dose she has given me. She evidently 
wishes to settle me right off! (to Tm — handing him plate as 
before, over his shoulder — in a hoarse whisper) Take it away I 

Tim. (taking plate) Another dollop! Here's a precious 
stroke of luck, (returns to sideboard and speedily devours con- 
tents of plate) 

Twit, (looking at Lydia — aside) The sphinx is watching 
me ! {aloud) I'm getting on splendidly ! (aside) She thinks I've 
swallowed that awful concoction ; she's watching the effect 
(aloud — losing his self-command, and jumping up from table, 
tragically) It's abominable ! ! ! 

All. (jumping up) What*s abominable ? 

Twit, {recollecting himself — confused) Nothing — nothing! 
(aside) I must still dissemble, (aloud) A — a — little piece of 
gristle went the wrong way ! (Tim and Peggy clear table) 

Lydia. (to Trap) I ftincy my husband is not very well. 

Trap, (to Lydia) He certainly is in a very singular mood 
to-day. 

Lydia. We'll leave him alone for a moment or two — Mr. 
Trap, do you and Cicely take a turn in the garden. 
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lYap. (gallantly offering his arm to Cicely) Glad of the 
chance — delighted at the opportunity. 

Cicely, (aside) Well, Lydia ?uis married a strange sort of 
person. J^xU Trap and Cicely, r. u. e. 

TioU. (aside — alarmed) What's going on now, I wonder? 
(aside to Tlm in a hoarse whisper) Don't stir I 

Tim, (loith his mouth full) All right; I won't stir a hinch. 

Lydia. (aside) Now will be my time to get his signature to 
that little document. Stay 1 I have lefb it in my room, (to 
Twitters) I shall not be a moment, love. ^xif, L. 

Tvoit. (alarmed — looking round) Something awM is pre- 
paring — I know there is; and I am starving with hunger. 
(seizing Tim by the arm) Tim, get me something to eat — some- 
thing wholesome^ d'ye he^u:? 

Tim. (surprised) Why, warn't it all wholesome ? 

T}uoU. (tragically) Wholesome! I've reason to believe 
(Rooking wildly all around) it was the very reverse of wholesome 1 

Tim. (alarmed) But I say, I've put away the lot I 

Tijoit. (horrified) You've put away the lot I Oh, this is 
horrible i Ill-fated Bolus I (anxiously) A— a do you feel a 
kind of — sort of — (rubbing his chest suggestively, his teeth cha^ 
tering the while ) — num — num — num 1 

Tim. (aghast, imitating his master) Yes, I feds a sorto' kind 
o* num — num -7- num I 

Twit, (mth increasing earnestness) A peculiar indescribable 
burning sensation — a sort of internal conflagration? 

Tim. (horribly alarmed) Kes, I feels a hinferual conflaggara- 
tibn I (blubbering) I thought it was the pepper t 

Tioit. (with a tragic burst) Pepper I it's poison 1 1 

Tim. Poison I (Jailing on his knees, and bursting forth into 
stentorian lamentations) Oh lor' I oh lor* 1 p'isoned in the werry 
middle o' Love's young dream I (jumping up and rushing to aiid 
fro) Just as I was a going to unbuzzum myself to my beloved 
feggy I (indignantly) But who ha' been and done it? 

Twit. (wUh melodramatic intensity) Hal — hush I (looking 
mysteriously all round, and pointing three times over his shoulder 
in the direction in which Lypia loenl out) *Twamfihe I 

Tim. (mechanically pointing over his shoulder in imitation of 
his master — ruefully) Who be she f 

Twit, (in a hoarse whisper) Mrs. Tarazicam ! 

Tim. (astounded) What, the new missus? 

Twit. Yes I (tragically) The wife of five husbands I 

Tim. (aghast) Five hushands I (trembling) Where be the 
other four? 

(TwiTTEBs- pointing tragically downwards, in muts but w 
pressive pantomime)^ 
Tim. (after pointing mechanically doumwards in imitation o/ 
hts ma^er, horror-stricken) Then I'm a murdered wi'ctim I 
TwiL ihasUly) But qx^fikl p^h into tbe sl^^— l^ai^e dowJO^ 
2* 
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corner jar — right-hand top shelf, and swallow an ounce of tbo 
contents — quick, its an antidote I 

Tim, (rushing wildly about stage) A nanny-goat? EesI 111 
talce a nanny-goat — poisoned, oh lor*, oh lor* I 

Bushes frantically offy o. 

TwiU (alone, folding his arms gloomily) There's nothing \xt 
the Newgate Calendar to come up to this I (with increasing 
terror) But I'll not stop here to be murdered I I'll hide myseUT 
under the bed — or in the coal-hole I (looking off) Aha I she 
comes, (in an agony of apprehension) Too late, too late I 

Enter Ltdu, l. 

Lydia. (coaxingly) Now, my love, I — I want you to do mo 
a very particular favor, (attempting to take his ?iattd) 

Twit, (hastily recoiling) Don't touch 7- a — a — I'm ticklish t 

Lydia, (continuing) 1 wish you, love, to affix your signature 
to this little paper. 

Tkcit. That little paper I 

Lydia. (continuing) You must have sufficient confidence in 
me to sign it, without looking at its contents. 

Twit, (asidey Some horrible trap I (^ruck by a sudden idea) 
They've forged a will, and want my signature previous 
(shuddering) to making away with me I (vHpeg his face wUh 
handkerchief) 

Lydia, Come now, to oblige your little wlfey. 

Twit, (aside) My little wifey — perfidious crocodile I 

Lydia, Corae now I (putting her arm through his, and draw 
ing him to table) Here are pen and ink ; you will surely not 
refuse my first request. 

Twit, (aside, alarmed) The rattle-snake has got me tight by 
the arm. She's muscular — very muscular. I'll call Tim ! Ah I 
I forgot, he was poisoned I (struck by a sudden idea) Stay I 
I'll feign indisposition 1 (making for sofa — aloud) A — a 
strange giddiness — a sudden faintness (withdrawing his arm^ 
and falling on sofa) has taken possession of me I (snores — 
aside) She'll thlhk it's the mushroom ketchup, (snores again) 

Lydia, (aside — smpnsed) What can be the matter with my 
dear husband to-day ? Perhaps a short nap will do him good. 
I'm sure he will comply with my request when he awakes ! 
(looking round) Ah, I'll cover him over with the railway rug. 
(fetches rug from chair, l., — the moment her back is turned 
Twitters bobs up and watches her movements with looks ea^es- 
sive of the most intense anxiety; the instant she turns round from 
chair Twitters hastily resumes his sleeping attitude, and snores 
violently. N. B. — This manceuvre is fepeated every time Ltdia 
turns away from sofa) 

Twit, (on sofa, and shivering violently) She's going to smother 
me ! (Ltdia now approaches him with rug, with which shepro^ 
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ceeda to cover him carefully, during which process Twitters 
continues to snore and groan alternately) 

Lydia, (walking away from sofa — aside) I wonder what 
can be the matter with him ? (suddenly catching sight of blun- 
derbuss, which is suspended by strings to nails on the wall) Aha ! 
that blunderbuss I (Twitteiis gives a violent start) 1*11 cut it 
down at once, (takes carving knife from table — Twitters, who 
is now sitting up on sofa watching her, gives something between a 
terrified groan and a snore, and falls back on sofa) 

Lydia, (more and more astonished — aside) Again I (steps 
back t9 sofa on tiptoe with carving-knife in her hand, leans over 
her husband and listens, as though to assure herself that he is 
asleep — aside) He sleeps ! (re-crosses stage on tiptoe to c, gets up 
on chair, and proceeds to cut strings by which blunderbuss is sus- 
pended) 

Tivit. (who has meanwhile re-opened his eyes, and is anxiously 
watching Lydia, aside) What's she up to now ? (horror-strickor^ 
She*s getting down the blunderbuss I she's going to blow my 
brains out 1 1 ! (jumps off sofa — aloud, in a paroxysm of terror) 
Here! I'll sign! I'll sign I Til sign anything I 

Lydia. (who has meanwhile got off chair vjith blunderbuss) 
Why, my dear Taraxicum, what is the matter with you? 

Tujit, (in terrific excitement) Nothing ! (taking up pen) Give 
me the paper I (takes paper from her — aside) Folded down 
that I may not see the contents I (signing) You see — a — a — 
I'm signing with pleasure ; with positive alacrity, (aside) Good- 
ness gracious, how I should like to give my wife in charge I 

Lydia. (taking pa2^er from him joyfully) Thank you, my love. 
Now then to forward the draft to my husband's antagonist, and 
so avert the contemplated lawsuit. 

Exit R., loith blunderbuss. 

Twit (surprised) She's gone I she has taken the blunderbuss 
with her I She's going to do for somebody I 

Be-enter Tim with a large jar under his arm, his face is all covered 

with white poioder. 

TYm. (ruefully) I've taken the nanny-goat — it be nasty 
stuff; but it has done me a deal of good! 

Twit, (taking jar out of his hand) Why, what have you been 
taking? 

Tim. (alarmed) You told I comer jar, left-hand top shelf< 

Twit, (impetuously) Hight-hemd top shelf I said, (popping 
his hand into jar, and pulling out handful of contents) Why, this 
is camphorated chalk I 

Tim. (horror-stricken) Then I'm p'lsoned all over again! 
(at this moment a loud report of firearms heard outside) 

Twit, (aghast) Aha I she has shot somebody I (falU on his 
knees f b. of door at back) 
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Tim, (simultaneously with Twittebs) Murder ! (faUs ot^ hi$ 
knees, l. of door, at back, c.) 

Enter Lydia, Cicelt, and Tbap, r. u. b., — the latter hasblunr 

derbuss under his arm* 

^ceh! \ (jS^y^y^^^Q^^^) Victory! victory! 

Trap. I've fired a salate in honor of the occasion. 

Lydia, (l., looking all round) Bat Where's my husband? 

Trap. s. (looking all round) Why, what can have beccone of 
him? 

Cicely, (l., s^iddenly perceiving Twitters) Why, there he is I 

Lydia. (astounded) Why, my dear husband, what are yoa 
doing there ? .^ ' 

Tvjit. (sitting upon the ground) Fiend I sorceress I avaqnt ! — 
keep off I Know that I never tasted your mushroom ketchup, 

JXm, (blubbering) But I have I 

Twit, (with terrific excitement) Keep off I You wish to ser?^ 
me as you did your other four husbands I 

Lydia. (astounded) My other four husbands ! 

Twit, (bitterly) Yes ; Brown, Green, White, and Black, and 
every other color, for all I know. 

Lydia. (aside — surprised) I see it all. He has heard of the 
aliases adopted at various times by my late husband, (aloud) 
My dear Taraxicura, know that the four names you have men- 
tioned represent but one single individual ! 

Twit, (surprised) One single individual I 

Lydia. Yes. A long and harassing struggle with debt and diffi- 
culties compelled my late husband at various times to assume 
the fictitious appellations just mentioned by you. (opening 
pocket-book and producing letters) Here are four letters in my 
late husband's handwriting, signed respectively in each of the 
four names you have mentioned I 

Twit, (who has meanwhile taken four letters, and compared 
them) Black, White, Green, Brown ! and all in the same hand- 
writing ! But that mushroom ketchup ? 

JEnter Peggy, r. 

Peggy. Ketchup was all right, sir; only I happened to let 
tlie top fall off the pepper-castor as I was peppering on it. 

Tim. (with a burst of satisfaction) Which accounts for the 
infernal conflaggaration. (joyously) Hooray 1 then I aiut 
plsoned, after all I 
LyCia. \ 

Cioelv \ (J^^Q^^^^'"' — astonished) Poisoned! 

Peggy. ^ 
Twit, (rather confused) No, no, nothing a; a— he doesn't 
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know whftt he's talking about, (aside — dravHng a long breath) 
She hasn't ketchupped au3'body, after all. (aloiid) But, I say -^ 
that mysterious pai)er I just now signed? 

Lydia, Has enabled me to assign to Mr. Coriander the sum 
of fifty pounds, in consideration of which he has waived pro- 
ceedings against you. 

Tvoit, (delighted) Fifty pounds to save me ftom a lawsuit, 
and her own money, too ! and this is the woman I expected was 
going to poison me I (impetiwusly) I'll never be suspicious 
again — never I never I 

Tim. (joyously tucking Peggy's arm under his) Never no 
more I never no more I 

Twit, And let me recommend you (addressing the rest), if 
ever you have anything on your mind, not to go brooding and 
firetting over it as I did, but to " out " with it at once, and 
come to a clear understanding ; and if any one requires a hint 
on the subject (to audienee), you know my shop, ladies and 
gentlemen ; always happy to accommodate you ftom ** Triumph- 
ant Tincture " down to " advice gratis." (rubbing his hamls in 
the shopkeeper fashion) Parr's Life Pills, pitch plasters, prescrip- 
tions careftilly prepared ! Promise me your custom, and lot me 
hope that, as regards your patronage, it really wUl be ** My 
TuBN Next." 

CUBTAIN. 
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Joseph Ironside* 

CUNNINOAMB {An Attorney) . . 

BODOMONT ROLLINGSTONE {A 

Gentleman at Large) 
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SCENE — A Cottage near a Kentish Village. 

TIME — 1849. 
Time in Repbesentation — 1 hour and 25 minutes. 



COSTUMES. 

Ibonside. — Dark body-coat, drab waistcoat, black trousers, broad- 
brimmed hat. 

Cunningame. — Old'&shioned black body-coat, black waistcoat, gray 
trousers, low-clowned hat. 

RoLLiNGSTONE. — BIuc jacket, fancy woollen shirt, extravagant plaid 
trousers, and scarf round waist, Russia boots, straw hat. 

John Britton. — Plain, modern walking dress. 

Mbs. Smylie. — Neat, gray check, silk morning dress and cap, black 
silk mantilla. 

Katie. — Neat white morning dress. 

Sabah Jane. — Blue frock, wliite apron with bib, blue stockings, and 
white cap — complete charity school-girl's dress. 



* This part may be played with a north country dialect, as assomed witb 
admirable effect by Mr. Addison, at the Olympie. 
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SCENE. — A pretty morning room in Fairfield Cottage^ with French 

tDtndows, opening on lawn — in the distance a view of the village^ with 

Church, Old Manor House, S^o, — chintz furniture — doors, R. and L. — 

table, with writing materials, ^c. — flowers in vases, and other signs of 

female occupancy — a portrait cfM-RS. Smtlie, L. 

As the curtain risest John Britton is discovered on his knees to Katie. 

John, Y«9, Katie, I adore jow, and if you won't marry me, I'll join 
the Tower Hamlet*8 Militia — ship as stoker on board a Oovemment 
Steam Transport — or do something equally desperate. 

Katie, Get up, John, do ! if aunt were to catch you — you must 
ask her consent. Do get up ! 

Enter Mrs. Smtlie, l. d. 

John, Not till I've got yoUrs — till then, here I stay, uncomfortable 
as this position is, for the rest of the morning. 

Katie, Then I'll leave you there all the afternoon, (sees Mrs. 
Smylie.) Oh, dear, here comes my aunt I 

Mrs, S, (seeing John on his knees,) Bless me \ 

John, No — bless me, Mrs. Smylie — bless both of us — kneel, 
Katie ! (he seizes Katie's hand, and pulls her down to her knees,) I 
adore her, ma'am — she adores me — we implore your blessing ! 

Mrs, S» (getting above them, c, and waving her hands over their heads 
melo-dramaticallg.) Bless you, my children ! And now, you blessed 
full-grown babies, get up, and tell me what the meaning of this is. 

John, (jgetiing up,) It means diat we are in love, and mean to 
marry. 

Mrs, S, (c.) Mean to marry is all very well, John Britton, but 
means to marry is quite another matter. I have no objection to the 
match, but it must be when you can find a home for me, instead of 
expecting me to find one for you. (sits,) 

John, Where can we be so happy as in this snuggest of all possible 
snuggeries r I do think the best thing old Mrs. Weathercock ever did, 
in her long and useless life, was to die and leave you this rural 
Elysium, (sits l. — Katie seats herself b. of table,) 

Mrs, S, Oh ! so you are under the same impression as everybody 
else in Fairfield — that she left me the cottage. 
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John, Didn't I draught her last will and testament in old Groper's 
office, in this very village ? 

Mrz. S. I have no doubt she meant to leave it me ; but a few days 
after her will was drawn, she quarrelled with me, as she generally d^d 
once a week, and revoked her legacy by a — a — what d'ye call it ? 

John, A codicil ! 

Mrs, S. Precisely ! I needn't detail the steps by which this codicil, 
contrary to her intentions, remained in force at her death, so that Mr. 
Ironside, the residuary legatee, became legal owner of the cottage, and 
I have only the possession of it. 

John, Nine points to one in your favor ! But has this barbarian «- 
this intruder — this wretched Ironside, attempted to assert his rights ? 

Mrs. S, By an extremely polite letter, in which, after setting out his 
claim, he said he would not willingly do anything to inconvenience 
me. 

John, Which you answered — 

Mrs, S. By one equally polite, in which I assured him that it would 
very much inconvenience me to leave Fairfield, so I would avail 
myself of his kindness, and remain where I was. 

John, And there the correspondence stopped } 

Mrs, S, For a couple of months, when he followed up bis own 
polite letter, by one much less polite, from his attorney, a Mr. Cun- 
ningame. 

John. I know — one of the sharpest practitioners in IJondon. And 
how did you answer him ? 

Mrs, S, By regretting that my ignorance of legal phraseology 
entirely precluded me from understanding, much less acting upon, Ws 
letter. 

Joh7i, But he wasn't satisfied with soft sawder like that ? 

Mrs. S. He sent me a great many more letters, each more legal, 
and therefore more unintelligible than the other, which I didn't take 
the trouble of answering at all. 

John. That was right — didn't commit yourself. Have they served 
you with a declaration of ejectment ? (Mrs. Smylie appears not to 
understand.) Have they served you with a declaration of ejectment } 

Mrs. S, I haven't the slightest idea. All I know is, that here I am, 
and here, convinced of my equitable, if not my legal rights, I mean to 
stay. (J'olding her work.') 

John. That's right — I'll act as your attorney ; and if Cunningame 
and I don't manage to disgust old Ironside with law between us, say 
I'm unworthy of my certificate. I shouldn't wonder even if we 
manage to get the matter into chancery — and then you may stay in 
the court, and in the cottage, till you attain a green old age. 

Mrs, S, Young or old, John Britton, I trust I shall never be green 
enough to get into a chancery suit. Widow's weeds are bad enough, 
but one does find one's way out of them ; but a chancery suit has that 
worst fault in a woman's eyes — it never wears out. 

Enter Sarah Jane, b. d., with a letter — she hobs, 

Sarah. A letter for missus, please'm. (goes c. to Mas. Smylis, bobs, 
pives her letter ^ makes another bob, and exit^ B. d.) 
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Mrs. S. (reads letter.) What's this ? — from Mr. Ironside ! (t'eading,^ 
" Madam, — Finding that neither my own letters nor those of my 
lawyer have been attended with any effect in inducing you to give up 
possession of Fairfield Cottage, I have taken the liberty of coming in 
person, with my legal adviser, and trust to your respect for the inten- 
tions of the testatrix to grant us an early interview. Awaiting your 
answer, I am, madam, your obedient servant, Joseph Ironside." So, 
the enemy has advanced his parallels — close quarters at last ! 

John. Don't see him, my dear Mrs. Smylie. Let me meet him in 
single combat, with legal, not lethal weapons. 

(Katie rises and goes up to window, c.) 

Mrs, S. Thank you, John Britton. But we poor, weak women 
have weapons of our own. What arms — offensive or defensive — can 
your legal arsenal supply, equal to our artillery of look, smile, and 
sigh — our armor of helplessness and innocence — our shield of weak- 
ness and submission ? And when all these fail, think of that irresisti- 
ble resource — a woman's tears ! Like the old Dutch Burghers, we 
have but to open the sluices, and wash the enemy fropi the field. Yes, 
I'll try my woman's weapons — if they fail, I'll come to you for legal 
ones, (goes over to table, l., and sits to write — Katie comes dovm, b. •— 
John goes to her.') 

John, (aside to Katie.) Wonderful woman, your aunt, Katie. I'm 
glad I fell in love with you before I knew her, or I should have popped 
to her, infallibly — notwithstanding the disparity of our ages ! 
Don't be jealous. 

Katie, (r.) Of auntie ! Oh, nobody can be jealous of her ! She's 
the dearest, cleverest thing ! Isn't everybody in love with her, from 
the old rector to that odious Mr. RoUingstone ? — whom I saw just 
now coming through the garden. 

John, (c.) Ah, an extreme fishy party, Hollingstone — and such 
a thundering humbug ! (goes up to window and lxx>ks out.) 

Mrs. S. Give this to the messenger from the Red Lion, darling. 
It's to invite Mr. Ironside up to the cottage directly. 

Katie. What, the horrid man who wants to turn you out of this 
dear home ? 

Mrs, S, (l.) Nothing like civility, my dear. Cats have remarka- 
bly soft paws, but the velvet doesn't prevent their scratching, you 
know. 

Katie, Oh, I'm sure .you never scratch anybody, auntie. I'll give 
boots the note directly, (runs off, r. d. 3 e.) 

John, (coming down, r. c.) Here comes Don Whiskerandos. Now, 
my dear Mrs. Smylie, do pray be cool and distant with this fellow. 

Mrs, S. (l.) Oh, I must be civil to him. He's nephew of Mrs. 
Weathercock, you know. 

John, Who cut him off with a shilling. Depend upon it, he has 
designs upon your hand, or rather on Fairfield Cottage, which he 
thinks your property. Let me tell him the real state of the case — 
he'll quit the field directly. 

Mrs. S, (aside.) That's precisely what I don't want, (to Britton.) 
Oblige me by holding your tongue to him on the subject. Promise ! 

John. Of course, if you wish it. But tell him the fetcts yourself^ 
and s^d him about his business. 

1* 
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Mra, S, What, throw away a weapon juit as I am gdng 
battle? 

John. A weapon ? 

Jfn. S. What weapon like an admirer ? One can use him to 
the foe into an amiiuscade, retreat behind him when the fire ~ 
too hot, or, as a last resource, fling him at the enemy's head. I 
take the liberty of employing my Rollingstone in any of the 
ways I may find him most u^nl. Here he' comes I 

Enter Bollinostonb, thrm»gh wmdowtfrom s., tmd domm cu 




Rodom, Ah, Mrs. Smylie ! a ht piea de vHed, as we used to 
Mexico. Good morning, Britton! Excuse my abrupt entrance^ 
I am one of those unhappily constituted individuals who never 
go round to a door when they see a window open. 

John, (r., aside.) And the spoons on the table ! 

Mra. S. (l.) Fairfield Cottage is Liberty Hall, you know, 

Rodom. (0.) All the better suited to me ! {nit.') I got rid of 
last vestiges of social propriety that summer I spent wi£ the Yan' 
whalers in the South Sea Islands. Charming people the Fm^ssM 
Islanders, and by no means so wedded to cannibalism as is guiiif iwj 
represented, (riaet.) By the way, I was pust thinkings as I e^^'^ 
through the garden, how capitally my Brazilian grptss hammock m^ ^"^ 
swing between those two sycamores on the lawn. I fimcy I see •^ggg^ 
in it, a /a Mexicaine, a ciganito in your mouth. 

Mrs. S, Thank you, I don't smoke. 

Rodom. 1*11 teach you ; I give you my honor you'll take to it — "^^J* 
of my genuine papeUtos, rolled in an Indian com leaf— admire ^ 

perfume, (takes a cigar ease from his pockety and presents it to M&s. r'' 

Pretty case, isn't it } Made for me by the fair hands of Mariqi^^^^ 
only daughter of the terrible Rosas, the dictator of Paraguay. Ah ^^^ ^ 
I had staid in South America — 

Mrs. S. What a pity you didn't ! 

Rodom, Yes, it offered a noble field for my energies. By the y^^^^f* 
Britton, I've a splendid idea. 

John, (aside.) Then you never came honestly by it. 

Rodom. I must talk it over with you one of these days. 

John. What is it ? 

Rodom. A railway company to develop the enormous cereal -^ 
sources of the Entre Hios. I would be secretary, you i^onld ^ 
solicitor. There's everything to be done in shares. 

John. But not everybody — everybody has been done in sha-^'*' 
already. 

Rodom. Good, deuced good ! 

Re-enter Katie, b. d. 

Ah ! Miss Mapleson ! 

Katie, Oh, Mr. Rollingstone, good morning! Pve given boots 
the note, auntie. 

Mrs, 8, Then run away, darling, and see the blue room made very 
comfortable for our welcome visitor. 

Katie. Yes, auntie, directly. [Exit Katib, l. b. 3 1. 
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Rodom. (r., aside.) Our welcome visitor I Oh, ho ! 

John, (c.) Why, you don't mean youVe invited him here ? 

Mrs, S. (l.) In the relation we stand in, I hope you don't think I 
could leave him at the Red Lion } 

Rodom, (aside,') Relation 8he stands in, eh ? 

Mrs, S. Go down to the Red Lion instantly, and show him the 
way. 

John, (aside,) Invited into the lion's den ! Poor old bear, I pity 
him ! [Exit John, r. d. 

Mrs, S, (who has seated herself at tables l., rings hand bell,) Will you 
excuse me for a moment, Mr. Kollingstone ? 

Rodom, (r.) a rival on the field for a hundred ! I must lose no 
time — this cottage is worth a bold stroke — I've been heating the iron 
for a month — it must be hot— let me strike ! 

Enter Sarah, l. d. : she curtseys, 

Mrs. S, (seated,) Take care that everything is particularly neat and 
nice at luncheon, Sarah Ja^e. 

Sarah, Please, m'm, yes. (curtseys,) 

Mrs, S, You will be very careful in cooking the chops. 

Sarah, Please, m'm, yes. (curtseys,) 

Mrs, S, And don't forget tne pickled walnuts. 

Sarah, Please, m'm, no. (curtseys,) 

(Sarah Jane yoes up to l. d., curtseys and exits — Mrs. Sbhtlib 
rises, and crossing to table, R., sits to work, R. c.) 

Rodom, (aside at back, c.) Chops, pickled walnuts ! It must be a 
rival ! (comes down, l. c.) What a missionary's wife you would have 
made, my dear Mrs. Smylie ! 

Mrs, S. (seated, r. c.) Well, I do think my prot^g^es of the village 
school afford about as good a field for missionary labor as your friends 
of the Fejee Islands. 

Rodom, (l. c.) Ah, what pleasure to devote one's self, with a con- 
genial female companion, to the spread of civilization ! I once thought 
of turning missionary myself. It was after assistkig at a dog feast 
among the Ojibbeways. 

Mrs, S, Unluckily you had not the congenial female companion. 

Rodom, Precisely ; my energies have been running to seed for want 
of one. Ah, Mrs. Smylie, what is life without sympathy ! Man or 
woman single is like — like — (stoops over her — she has her scissors in 
her hand, and netwly pricks his nose as she raises them to enforce her com-- 
parison — he starts,) 

Mrs, S. Like a single blade of a pair of scissors. It's a feminine 
simile. Bather, but I think it expresses your meaning. 

Rodom, Beautiful! I am a single blade ^^ you — excuse me for 
saying so — are another ; separate, we are both rusting in our sheaths 
— united, we should cut our way through the world like a bowie 
knife through a buffalo hump, (crosses at back to r.) 

Mrs, S, A charming simile — for my blade of the scissors. 

Rodom, (R.) Ah, Mrs. Smylie ! believe me, such rough experience 
as mine awakens one to the value of a home like this. 

Mrs, 8, (stm seated,) At per annum ? 
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Rodom, No, no ! (comes dotoit, B.) I may hare been weak and wtj- 
ward — rash and reckless ; but sordid I am not. I alluded to iti 
value to the heart. Yes, since I knew you I hare felt for theM 
time what woman is — in you — what man might be — in myi«l£ 

Mrs, S. Oh, Mr. RoUingstone ! (rifes,} This is almost a declaration* 

Rodom. Call it not almost — say quite— a declaration from tli0 
frankest of men to the most charming — the most bewitching of 
women. Yes, adorable Emilia, Rodomont RoUingstone has not beea 
used to stoop, but behold him at your feet, {kneels,) 

Mrs, S, Mr. RoUingstone, you're the second friU-grown man 1*19 
seen in that posture to-day, and it isn't becoming. G^ up, pny! 
You can say what you have to say quite as weU on your legs. 

Rodom, You are right ! (rising,) We have both seen the world. 
In plain words, then, I love you — would marry you — would fiiin 
concentrate in this small but elegant abode energies for which, till 
now, two hemispheres have scarcely sufficed. ' 

Mrs. S. Oh, dear ! we should certainly have an explosion. It 
would be as bad as the gas blowing up. 

Rodom. Do not mock my fervor. I have Uved in the sunny aouth, 
where life is a fever — language a cataract — and love a lava^flow. 

Mrs. S. And I begin to feel uncommonly like Pompeii just before 
the eruption of Vesuvius. Suppose we adjourn to the garden. 
Only you must promise not to scorch up my poor flowers. Come, 
will you give me my mantilla ? 

Rodom. (takitig mantilla from sofa, B.) Let me drape it, as I have 
often done for the sun-gilded Senoras under the shadow of Popocata- 
petl. (he puts on her mantilla — she drapes herself coquettishli/,) 

Mrs, S. Eh ? Popo — what ? 

Rodom. Popo — cata — petl — the giant mountain that looks down 
on Mexico. Like him, the frost of conventionalism may rest upon my 
brow, but the fire of the volcano is latent at my core. 

Mrs. S. But mind, no explosions, or I shaU positively send for the 
parish engine. Come, you shall be my Popo-patch-a-kettle. 

[^Exeunt into garden by window^ c, and off, L. 

Enter Katie, r. d. : she looks after them. 

Katie. There goes auntie with Mr. RoUingstone. Oh ! how ever 
can she bear to leave dear Fairfield ? We have been so happy here ! 
There's nowhere the birds sing so sweetly, and the sun shines so 
bright. I declare, when I get up of a morning, I feci like a bird myself^ 
and sing, because I can't help it. 

INTRODUCED SONG — Katie.* 

Enter John Britton, at r. d. 

John. This way, Mr. Ironside — don't stand upon ceremony. 

* This song had better be omitted, nnless it can be sung at the piano-forte 
as young ladies do sing, and not as is usually done on the stage in a bravura 
style, at the foot-lights, to an orchestral accompaniment. 
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Enter Ibonside, b. d. — he erodes down to l. 

'^ I Joteph. Thank you, young man ! I'm not much used to stand 

^pon ceremony at any time, (to himself,) and least of all in coming 
ut>to my own house, (to Katie.) Good morning, Mrs. — eh ? no ! 
you can't be Mrs. Smyhe ! 

JKtffM. (a.) Oh, dear no, sir, I'm her niece. 

mJohn, (c.) Miss Mapleson — Mr. Ironside, {introducing them,) 
X'l^at was Mrs. Smylie we saw in the lime walk, as we came through 
^1a« garden. 

Joeeph, (l.) I suppose you take charge of the garden, young lady i 
^ c*ongratulate you upon it. I know something about gardens. 
JCatie, My aunt sees to the garden herself. 

Joteph. Come, I'm glad she looks after the property, at all events. 

^^^j^ier pacing the room,) A nicely-proportioned room — don't like this 

^^-curtain style of thing though, (pointing to chintz furniture.) Oive 

c honest horse hair — nothing like it for wear, (sits, l.) Are you a 

Native of Mrs. Smylie's, young man } (to John.) 

John. (B. o.) Only a friend, Mr. Ironside, as yet. 

Joseph, As yet, eh ? (rises, looking first at Katie, then at him.) Oh, 

Bee ! Turtle doves ! pairing, eh } (Katie turns away confused.) Don't 

ash, young lady. Too many old fools fall into it for the young 

to be ashamed of themA>elyes. Tell your aunt, young lady, that 

liave only a few minutes to spare, and my time is precious. 

John, Mrs. Smylie is in the garden ! we'll send her to you. Come, 

tie! (aside.) He m a hyena! but if your aunt doesn't tame him, 

^^ me spooney. ^Exeunt John and Katie by window, c, and off, l. 

Joseph, (calling after them.) Mind, no kissing behind the bushes ! 

illy things! like young bears, with all their troubles before them. 

my stars, I've never put my head under any woman's apron- 

ig. A female tenant is bad enough, but a female tenant for life — 

'\ Lord! (shrugs his shoulders.) Well, why doesn't she come? I 

^^ronder what she's like, (goes to e. c, €md sits.) A busy, notable 

^^^ reman, I suppose, from what they told me at the Red Lion — with 

brassy fiice, a bright eye, and a tongue like a mill-clack. Well, she 

^lian't look me down, or talk me down either, that I promise her. 

"^Snier Mbs. Sictlib, l. d. She has on a very becoming cap, looks demtar§ 
mnd resigned, and in expression and manner presents a studied contrast 
to what she was in the former scene. 

^ve been put off long enough, but now we have come to a meeting, 
^11 stand no nonsense — out she goes ! (turns and sees Mrs. Smtlib.) 
:£h? (aside.) Who's this? 

Mrs, 8. (l. c.) Mr. Ironside, I believe. I am Mrs. Smylie ! 
Jot^, You? eh? oh, yes, I thought as much — ahem! (0m- 
barra»a&d.) 

Mrtn 8. Pray be seated, Mr. Ironside, (they sit.) I regret extremely 
that the agitation naturally caused by your arrival should have pre- 
cluded my receiving you in person — I am stronger now. I hope my 
niece has done the honors of my poor cottage. 

Joseph, (aside.) lliat's an opening. I beg your pardon, ma'am, 
yoa said my — 
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Mrs. S. Did I ? (mildly,) Forgive me if the associations of the 
many years I have Hved here so happily (sighs.') should have caused 
me to forget for a moment that — I — am a trespasser on your most 
gentlemanlike consideration. 

Joseph, (aside,) Hang it ! I wish she'd bounce a little. Why* you 
see, ma*ara, law is law, and right is right. I hope you don't mean to 
persuade me that Fm .a ruffian for desiring to enter into possession of 
my own house ? 

Mrs, S. (faintly smiling.) Such harshness of construction is veryi 
Tery foreign to my nature, sir, as you will admit when you know me 
better ; but when you take into consideration my unfriended position, 
bow the mind, left to create its own occupations, its own pleiisures, 
clings to every little memento of happier times, I am sure you will 
make some allowance for a poor weak woman, suddenly summoned to 
quit the scene of her many sorrows, the shrine of the few consolations 
which time has spared her. (she turns away and wipes her eyes,) 
. Joseph, (aside.) Confound her sentimentality ! but she shan't 
wheedle me. (to Mrs. S.) I can make every allowance for your feel- 
ings, ma*am, as you call 'em, but when you talk of being ** suddenly 
summoned," remember you've had nearly four months to make your 
ftrrangements. 

Mrs. S. Is it possible } can it be four months since you wrote me 
that letter, so full of indulgence ^ I have, indeed, sadly encroached 
on your good nature. 

Joseph, Pretty well, I think, ma'am. I hope I know what's ^ue to a 
womaA, though I haven't had much experience of the sex. However* 
ma'am, time is too precious a commodity with me to be wasted, so the 
sooner we enter on business the better. 

Mrs, S, With all my heart ; but you will find me a sad, helpless 
creature. 

Joseph, Helpless! why, they tell me at the *»Red Lion" you're 
i[ardener, schoolmistress, pickle-maker, and brewer — no, don't say 
nelpless. 

Mrs. S, I mean in matters of business. I believe I have some 
feminine accomplishments, and what accomplishments are so feminine 
as those that contribute to the comfort of a home and the improvement 
of the poor ? 

Joseph. Sensibly spoken. I am sure so sensible a woman won't 
take long to understand that her staying here any longer is out of the 
question. 

Mrs. S, I admit that at once. 

Joseph. That my rights are as clear as the sun at noonday. 

Mrs. S. Believe me, my dear sir, nothing is farther from my inten- 
tion than to question them. 

Joseph, Confound it, ma'am, I don't want you to admit everything 
— I want you to be satisfied. I've brought my lawyer with me, with 
• copy of the will. The law, you know, is no respector of persons, 
Mrs. Smylie, nor of sexes either. Justice is blind, and ought to be deaf, 

Mrs, S, Happily, you are not justice. You listen to me, I see 
you do. 

Joseph, Hang it! I can't help listening to a lady in her own 
house — that is — (patises embarrassed,) 
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Mrs, S. Still less in your own. Nay, I but interpret your generous 
thought, (a pause.') My dear sir, your past kindness makes youir ' 
wishes law to me. I will see your attorney. 

Joseph. That's right — then I may as well go for him ; (rising.') and 
deuced glad I am to get away — she*d soft sawder a Poor-Law Guar- 
dian. Eh ? Where's my hat ? 

Mrs. S. One moment, my dear Mr. Ironside. Come, {wirmingly.^ 
you will not refuse me one little moment, {he pauses irresolutely^ I 
am sure you will not. (coajcingly.) I am not so very formidable. ' I 
have had so few friends, is it any wonder I should cling to tho9# 
whom kind fortune offers me ? 

Joseph, (aside.) Confound her coaxing look ! Well, ma'am, what 
is it ? (sits down again.) I'm at your service ! 

Mrs. S. (sits.) Oh, I'm sure you are, in spite of the affected rough- 
ness of your voice and manner. You feel for me, dear Mr. Ironside ! 
Indeed — indeed, I have need of sympathy ! (ckupa her hands, «tn4 
looks tearfully in hisface^ 

Joseph. Well, ma'am, I'll give you what I have got — sorry Fm bo 
short of the article. What do you want ? 

Mrs. 8. Only a little time to prepare myself for a great struggld. 
When do you wish me to go ? 

Joseph. Whenever you please — but I should say the sooner the 
better — nothing like short partings. 

Mrs. S, True, too true. How well you know the secretsofthe heart I 

Joseph, {(aside.) The deuce I do ! 

Mrs. S. I hope you will not think a week too long. I have so 
many things to wean myself from — the birds I have trained to come 
at my call — the flowers I have planted — the bees I have watched at 
their summer labors — even the hens in the poultry yard have becomo 
as friends to me. 

Joseph. I'll give you tinie enough for a good cry over every new laid 
egg in the roost. 

Mrs. S. Ah, if you knew what deep roots even trees and flower^i 
and dumb things can strike into a female heart, you would pity me» 
instead of laughing at me ! Indeed — indeed, you would ! {tum9 
away €u in tears.) 

Joseph, (soothingly.) There — don't cry, my dear Mrs. Smylie — I 
can't bear to see a woman's cry ! Hang it — I'm not used to it I 
Come, dry your eyes, do. You shall have a fortnight. 

Mrs. S. (through her tears.) Oh, thanks — thanks ! 

Joseph. A month. 

Mrs. S. (through her tears, as before.) Oh, this is too much ! 

Joseph, Confound it ! Well, now — I'll give you to the end of the 
quarter. 

Mrs. 8. Most generous — kindest — best of men ! Forgive the 
emotion that chokes the expression of my gratitude. I shall be better 
soon, and then you will let me thank you as I ought. Promise me 
you will. 

Joseph. Yes, yes. (rises.) Compose yourself! There, go and dry 
your eyes, and wash your face — and — 

(Mrs. ISmtlie indulges in afresh burst of emotion, imd i i wW ir* 
retires into room, L., after pantomime expreesioe ijf k$r in t M 
to speak.) 
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Confound the woman ! She fairly threw me off my balance ! 
- would have thought it would have affected her so much ? Perha] 
have been too rough with her ! After all the good she's done in 
place too — and she certainly admitted my rights at once ! I was i 
hopes she would have stormed — or at least, argued the point ! H^on 
is a man to hit at a petticoat, when it offers no resistance ? She' ^ « 
reij pretty woman, too ! {shaking hU head,) Joe Ironside, I thua^ 
you'd better have staid away, and trusted this business to yoiir 
lawyer. (patwe«, and looks at Mrs. SyiYhiB* b portrait, l.) I'll go euid 
fetch Cunningame. (tfoing, b. — sees Rollinostone.) 

Enter Rollinostone, through window, c, and down, x.. 

Eh } Whom have we here ? {goes doum, b.) 

Rodom. (l., aside.) So, the welcome guest ! Eh ? — if it isn't old 
Ironside, of Rochdale ! 

Joseph. (B., aside.) I've seen that face before ! Yes, it's the rascal 
that tried to do me out of that lot of gray shirtings. 
. Rodom, (aside.) Nothing like brass ! {going up to him.) My dear 
Mr. Ironsiue — you recollect me — RoUingstone, you know. "Who 
would have thought of seeing you south of the Trent? 

Joseph, Eh, Master Rollingstone ? — better than meeting you north 
on't, when it comes to ordering goods, at all events. 

Bodotn, Ah, you allude to that affair of the shirts for the body-guard 
of his Majesty, the King of the Mosquito Shore — a large order, which 
your fatal want of confidence prevented you from executing. My dear 
ur, if you knew what you had lost — 

• Joseph. Any way, lad — it's something to know what I haven't 
lost — and that's the price of the goods. 

Rodom. {seating himself on hack of chair,) But, my dear sir, consider 
the splendid opening for trade — a fine, athletic population, in a state 
of absolute nudity, shrieking for shirts and unmentionables — the 
mills of Rochdale crying aloud for customers. 

Joseph, (b.) And the mill owners crying louder for brass down, 
good bills, or a satisfactory reference. Now, as you didn't offer brass 
down — as your bills were queer, and your references t'other side of 
satisfactory, I thought it best to decline the order. 

Rodom. (l.) Which has since been executed to my entire satisfisui- 
tion by a more enterprising firm. 

Joseph. I wish 'em joy of their customer. I hope his Mosquito 
Majesty was pretty well when you heard of him last ! 

Rodom. Thank you, he's as well as a potentate with British pro- 
tectors on the one side, and American fiUibusters on the other, can be 
expected to be. But I had no idea you were a friend of our excellent 
hostess, Mrs. Smylie — that it was for you she was making such prep- 
arations ! I shall scold her for not letting me into the secret. 

Joseph. Bo, lad, do ! 

Rodom. Charming woman, isn't she ? 

Joseph. D'ye think so, lad ? d'ye think so ? 

Rodom. Nice, snug little property this I {surveying it.) 

Joseph. Uncommon. 

Rodom. Lnprovable, isn't it ? 
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Joseph, Well, I do think it is, lad. 

Rodom. Ah, close files, you north countrymen. 

Joseph. Well, we arn't counted fools in a general way ! 

Rodom, Don't think Vm curious — but as I'm a very particular 
friend of hers, may I inquire what you're up to ? (standing with his 
hands on his knees.) 

Joseph, {imitating his manner.) Well, you may inquire, as you're 
a particular friend of hers — but as you ain't a particxilar friend of 
mine, 1 shan't tell you. (rises.) So good morning ! (going upy b.) 
And give my best respects to the King of the Mosquitos the next time 
you write to him. [Exit, b. d, 

Rodom. (follows him up to door, then returns to c.) Confound his 
low-bred familiarity ! He's after the widow — I know he is — I see 
it in the grin of triumph on his mahogany figure*head. But I flatter 
myself I know when I've sent home my harpoon — and it shan't be 
this lubberly cotton-spinner that shall prevent me from hauling my 
fish safe alongside. 

Enter John Bbitton, b. d. 

Well, Britton ! Tve seen the welcome guest -^ turns out to be an 
old acquaintance of mine. 

John, (dotcnf b.) My dear fellow, he's come after the widow ! 

Rodom, Trust an old digger to nose any rascal that means to stick 
a spade into his claim. 

John. Ah, you're terrible chaps, you diggers ! What do you mean 
to do? 

Rodom. K we were at Ballarat, I could show you two short cuts. 
(imitates action of stabbing and shooting.^ 

John, You don't mean — 

Rodom, Bowie knife or revolver ! " You stakes your carcass, my 
little dear, and you takes your choice ! " But in this confounded old 
country there's society and law, besides an infernally inquisitive 
police. But if I can't lynch him, at least I can bully him off the 
premises. I'll challenge him — you shall take the message ! 

John. Done ! I know nothing about challenges, except challenging 
a jury — but you'll put me up to it — I dare say you've fought a duel 
before this. 

Rodom. Fought a duel ! I don't think there's a weapon used in 
single combat, from penknives to six-shooters, but I have employed 
with deadly effect. I'm not a boastful man, John Britton, but if there 




^Exit by vnndoWf c, to garden, offjj. 
John, (b., putting on his gloves,) Capital! If we can only make 
Ironside beat a retreat ! In law, as in war, time's everything ! Then 
if Ironside turns out a fire-eater, by Jove, I believe Rollingstone will 
make himself scarce — or best of all, suppose each frightened away 
the other ! It would be a case of the Kilkenny Cats, minus the 
fighting. 

2 [Exit by toiiidoto, c, and off 1m. 
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Enter Sarah Jane, b. d., showiitg in Mr. Ihonsidb. 

Joseph, Tell Mrs. Smylic Mr. Cunningame is here. 

Sarah, Please, sir — yes ! [Exitt x.. o. 

Joseph, Now, this way, Cunnuigame. 

Enter Cunningame, r. d. 

I want you to explain the will to her. You say it makes out my 
rights as clear as daylight } 

Cunning, (r.) Ah ! I hope so — but do you know, Mr. Ironside, I 
heard something at the Red Lion just now — 

Joseph, (l. c.) Eh ? 

Cunning, It appears testatrix's next of kin has turned up — the 
vagabond nephew, Rollingstone — you remember she once said some- 
thing about a will in his favor. 

Joseph, A nephew, ch P The chap I met this morning — this 
accounts for his pumping me. 

Cunning, Bless me, Mr. Ironside ! you never allowed yourself to be 
pumped ? 

Joseph, Working the handle is one thing — getting water is another ! 
Trust me for keeping my own counsel. 

Cunning, Perhaps, while I am with the widow, you might as well 
try and find out what this nephew is jeally after. 

Joseph, I will — don't be harsh with her, Cunningame. {^pauses,) 
She's a poor, helpless sort of body, and the least bullying upsets her. 
{jpauses again,) So be gentle — but firm — firm — and don't let her 
wheedle you. 

Cunning, Wheedle me ! Mr. Ironside, I've had a large experience 
of the sex in general, and widows in particular. The late l^irs. Cun- 
ningame was a widow when I married her ! That estimable woman 
spent the best part of our wedded life in trying to wheedle me, (^pauses,) 
but without effect. I have reason to think the disappointment accel- 
erated her end. 

Joseph, Well, the proverb says — "Where there's a will there's a 
way" — you've got the will ! {tapping Cunningame* s papers,) find the 
way as you best can. [Exit, r. d. 

Cunning, Now for a formidable array of papers ! {unfMa hit 
papers.) I have observed the sex have a horror of documents. 

Enter Mrs. Smtlie, l. d., with a paper in her hand— her manner 
throughout this scene is a contrast from that assumed during her inter^ 
view toith Ironside — she is alei-t, brisks and determined — Cun- 
ningame places chair l. of r. table for Mrs. Suylie — she sits — he 
then goes to R. oftahle^ and sits, 

Mrs, S, Ah, Mr. Cunningame ! Mr. Ironside prepared me for a 
very formidable interview. But I can't think there can be anything 
in this case really difficult for two clear heads. 

Cunning, Why, my dear madam, as you expressed in your letters 
such a total inability to comprehend the commonest legal phrase- 
ology — 
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Mr:i. S. Oh, Fve been studying the law of wills since then, Mr. 
Cunningame ! I've found it so entertaining you can't think ! 

Cunning, No — really — 

Mrs, S. Do you know, I fancy the law must be the most delightful 
of professions ! 

Cunning. So I always say, my dear madam, when silly people talk 
of it as dull and dry — so the sooner we go into the papers the better. 
(opens his papers^ 

Mrs. S. I have a copy of the will and codicil, you know — Fve 
noted a few points here, on which I think we may require a little dis- 
cussion, (looks at paper S) 

Cunning, (aside) A helpless sort of a body! What could Mr. 
Ironside be thinking of? She's evidently a most superior woman! 
(to Mrs. S.) Our title, my dear madam, as you are probably aware, 
rests on the will of the late Mrs. Jane Weathercock, duly executed 
and dated August 18th, one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 

Mrs. S, I may have a word to say about that by and by — but let 
me hear your case. 

Cunning, There is — inter alia — a devise by the testatrix to her 
dear and faithful friend, Mrs. Emilia Smylie, widow, &c., &c., of a cer- 
tain messuage or tenement, called or known by the name of *« Fairfield 
Cottage," with the curtilage, yards, gardens, tenements — 

Mrs. S, Pass over the pigsties ! 

Cufining. Which devise is, a^ you are aware, revoked by a codicil — 

Mrs. S, 1 admit execution of codicil — go on ! 

Cunning, Then we come to the revocation of the entire will ! 

Mrs, S. I admit that, too ! 

Cunning, Then the next step in the case is the revival of the will, 
without express declaration of intention to revive gift to legatee, so 
that the codicil revoking your legacy still remains operative, and you 
are thus, by clear course of law, ousted of all right to Fairfield Cottage. 

Mrs. S. Your exposition of the case is most masterly — at the same 
time you are aware that this revocation was against the intention of 
testatrix. 

Cunning. Oh, intention — (contemptttously,") that is quite admitted. 

Mrs, S, So that my claim, being defeated by technical operation of 
law, you will grant I am justified in employing the technicalities of 
law to defend myself. 

Cunning. My dear madam, I admit that at once — nothing can be 
fairer, (aside,") She's a most superior woman, and uncommonly good- 
looking into the bargain. 

Mrs, S. Now, suppose. Mr. Cunningame — I say suppose — it were 
my attention to dispute the will altogether. 

Cunning, Dispute the will ? But how, my dear madam — on what 
point ? 

Mrs. S, The statute 1 Vic, cap. 25, directs that testator's name is to 
be signed at the foot or end of the will. Now, if you examine the 
original document at Doctors' Commons, as I have done, you will see 
there is at least two inches between the last word of the will and the 
signature. You are aware it has been held in the leading case of 
Quillet V, Quirk, that the leaving su^ a space was not in compliance 
with the statute, and the will was therefore void. 
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Cunning, (aside.') She's hit the blot ! Kcally, my dear madam, I 
was not prepared for this. But suppose you do defeat the will, the 
heir-at-law would step in, as in case of intestacy. You won't take 
anything. 

Mrs, S. He would probably be too glad to carry out the intentions 
of the testatrix by leaving me in quiet possession of the cottage. 

Cunning. My dear madam, I can only say, if he did, it would be a 
most proper return for your acutencss in taking the point. 

Mr». S, You admit there's something in it, then ? 

Cunning, Something in it ? If I were not acting as attorney for Mr. 
Ironside, I should say that it was a monstrous strong point indeed. 

Mrs, S. Ah, Mr. Cunningame, why are you Mr. Ironside's solicitor, 
instead of mine — not for this suit as to the validity of the will, merely 
— though that would be a long business. 

Cunning, I believe you! Why, it would be in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, you know, (aside,) Costs enormous, and payable out of the 
estate — a thousand pounds at least in my pocket. 

Mrs, S, We should probably have other legal proceedings growing 
out of this. 

Cunning. Not a doubt of it ! a whole harvest of issues raised, 
perhaps — who knows, a bill in chancery, perhaps. 

Mrs, S. Nothing more likely. / should certainly set up an equi- 
table claim to the cottage, if the nephew failed to acquiesce in my pos- 
session. Need I say how gladly I would avail myself of your services 
as my solicitor^? 

Cunning, My dear madan — (aside,) A chancery suit ! my fortune 
would be made ! 

Mrs. S. Our business intercourse would be so different from the 
usual dry, distant dealing of attorney and client. With our congenial- 
ity of disposition, our relish for legal discussion — but I forget, the 
difference of our sexes makes any further dwelling on this aspect of 
the ease unbecoming. 

Cunning. By no means, my dear Mrs. Smylie. On the contrary, 
there is nothing in the prospect you have so suddenly opened which 
so much tempts me as the intimate relations it would establish between 
us. (drawing his chair a little closer.) 

Mrs. S. Oh, Mr. Cunningame ! you mustn't flatter a poor weak 
woman — our heads are so soon turned. 

Cunning, It would take a deal of flattery to turn your head, my 
dear madam. But you really have put this business, in which I have 
been acting for Mr. Ironside, in quite a new light. I see now how 
odious his position is — how much you are to be pitied, as well as ad- 
mired, (moves his chair still closer^ after looking cautiously round,) Be- 
tween ourselves, the position of the signature of testatrix is not the 
only flaw in the will. I have reason to believe, it could be proved 
that the testatrix turned round in bed just as the last witness signed, 
so that the will wasn't signed in her presence, as the law most properly 
requires. I have no doubt I shall be able to find out other weak 
points on careful inspection. 

Mrs. S. Ah, if you were not hampered by your confidential posi- 
tion with regard to Mr. Ironside ^— 

Cunning, (rising.) Madam, the tie of attorney and cUent, happfly 
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&rthe interests of justice and humanity, is not indissoluble. I owe 
Something to Mr. Ironside, but more to my own conscience — more to 
^y feeling for you, my dear madam — something even to my profes- 
sional interests, which may be so much advanced by acting for the 
<lefendant, if I may be allowed the expression, instead of the plaintiff. 
^ short, my dear Mrs. Smylie, (Mbs. Smylie rises.) if I only felt that 
you would smile approval on my efforts, that the services of the 
attorney might not be unavailing to plead for the man — 

Mrs, S, {hhtskmg and looking doum,) Heally, my dear Mr. Cun- 
lUngame— ^ 

Cunnifig, I imderstand that blush, my dear madam, {she smiles,") 
^I^Iiat, smile — what could it not accomplish with Nathaniel Cun- 
^ingune ! {seizing up his papers,) Let what has passed between us be 
Considered strictly confidential — I will look over the papers again, 
*^Od let you know of any more defects I may discover in Mr. Ironside's 
*^08t iniquitous title. 

Mrs, S, You'll find a retired summer-house in the garden, Mr. 
^^mmingame ^ 

Cunning, Till then, adieu, most intelligent, most interesting, most 
^^l-used of women ! {j^s up towards window^ c, then aside,) The third 
^^bs. Cunningame — and worth the other two put together ! 

[Exit, c, and off Ij, 
Mrs, S. "Victory ! Thanks to mother wit, and John Britton's 
^J'i&sson. Never was so little law made to go such a long way. Cerberus 
^Xas bolted his sop — his bark is silenced, and his bite disarmed ! The 
^^^^eacherous old monster ! And he positively ventures to ingraft love 
^^n law, too. No, no, Mr. Cunningame. I demur to your declaration 
^^eddedly. Poor, dear Mr. Ironside ; with all his roughness, his heart 
^ ~ in the right place. I quite pity him. With Mr. Cuniungame for 
friend and Mrs. Smylie for his enemy, he's between two fires, and 
hardly know which is the hottest. 

Enter Sakah Jane, b. d. 

Sarah, Mr. Ironside, please, m'm — 

Mrs. 8, Very well ! (looking out of toindow,) Yonder sits the old 
in the arbor. Shall I unmask him at once ? Ah ! here comes 
^Ir. Rollingstone — what shall I do ? I can't receive him and Mr. Iron- 
side together — their two Mrs. Smylies are such very different people. 
Still there would be no harm if the one saw the other in the act of 
mdoration. (to Sabah Jane, wito is up at back, b.) Show in Mr. 
Xronsidc! 

Sarah, Yes, please, m'm. [Exit, b. d. 

Enter Rollinostone /rom the garden, cfrom L. 

Mn, S, (l.) Ah, Rod — Mr. Rollingstone ! 

Bodom, (coming down, B.) Say Rodomont, and let me say Emilia. 
Yes, hear me renew the vows which the arrival of that intruder inter- 
rupted this morning — thus at your feet — (he kneels.) 

Enter Ibonside, b. d. 

i6r$.8, (aeeing Ibonside.) Oh, goodness gracious! {she gives a 

2» 
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faint tcreamt and rtou off into her room^ L. D. — Rollinostokb riset i»i 
gits unth his chair reverted^ l. o.) 

Joseph, (up the stage, B. -^ aside,} The nephew on his knees to ^ 
widow — the impudent rascal ! {coming down, b.) Sorry to intempt 
your tite^h'tite, young man — I expected to find Mrs. Smylie in oo&r 
Tersation with a lawyer, not a lover. 

Rodom, (l., aside,) My rival ! You must perceive, Mr. Ironnde» 
you are rather too late in the field. I think when you know what aie 
my pretensions in this quarter -^ 

Joseph, I've just been making inqtiiry, (a pause,) and know aU 
about *em. 

Rodom, In that case, I think the best thing you can do is tct quit 
the field. 

Joseph, D*ye think so ? And give you up possession, eh ^ 
{sits, B. c.) 

Rodom, Precisely my meaning. 

Joseph, Then I tell you I shan't do anything of the kind — I don't 
value your pretensions that — (snapping his finger and thumb,) 

Rodom, Beware, old man ! The party who interferes in my diggins 
must take the consequences. 

Joseph, I'm ready for 'em. We'll see which cries peccavi first. 

Rodom, Then I beg to refer you to my friend, John Britton. 
Doomed cotton spinner, you little know the man you have defied ! 

[^ExH, c, and off L. 

Joseph, Doomed puppy ! John Britton ? That's the young lawyer 
I met here this morning. So, the nephew means to contest the will, 
does he — very well ! Ah, here comes Canningame ! 

Enter Cunningame, c, and down l. 

(r.) Just the man I wanted. Well, this Hollingstone means to fight 
us. He's to send his lawyer. You receive him here ? (rises.) 

Cunning, (l.) Hadn't you better stay and hear their case ? 

Joseph. No ; set a thief to catch a thief, you know — lawyer to 
lawyers all fair. You talk to him ; I'll go and walk in the garden 
till you've had your palaver out. (going up c, Cunningamb crosses 
to B.) 

Re-enter John Britton, o,from l., meeting Ironside^ 

John, (l. c.) Mr. Ironside, I come, as Mr. Rollingstone's friend — 

Joseph, (c.) I know your business ; talk to my friend here. { point' 
iw^ to Cunningame.) I leave everything to him. [Exit q,, off -l, 

Cufining, (r., aside.) The nephew's legal adviser. 

John, (c, aside.) Mr. Ironside's friend. So, sir, it seems you have 
full authority to settle everything for Mr. Ironside — so have I for 
Mr. Rollingstone. Where two directly contrary claims are set up, 
I'm afraid apology, compromise, or arrangement is quite out of the 
question. 

Cunning, I'm quite of your opinion, sir ; the matter must be settled 
by action. 

John, Exactly my friend's wish, and the sooner the better. 
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Cmminff, Of course you'll take the first step, as you mean to contest 
'^he lady's will. 

John, On the contrary, we say. the lady's will is distinctly in our 
£iTor. 

Cunning, I hftye the instruments all ready, (j^oea up to tablet and 
ripens hia hag,) 

John, Why, he can't have got the pistols in that blue bag. 
Cunning, You don't mean to pretend you'ye an instrument anterior 
'Co this of the eighteenth of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
^orty-eight, on which my client rests his claim ? 

John, Mr. Ironside rests his claim to Mrs. Smylie's hand on an 
:Snstrument dated the 18th of August, 1848 ? 
Cunning, His claim to Mrs. Smylie's hand } 

John, Yes, that claim which my friend is determined to resist ; for 
^which purpose he sent me here to settle with you the time and place. 
Cunning, Of a trial at law ? 
John, No, of a trial by battle. 

Cunning, A duel ! and you a lawyer ? Oh, sir, I blush for you. 
John, What — you won't fight ? 

Cunning, Won't we, though } but it must be with the proper legal 
instruments — as much pardiment as you like, but no powder and 
shot. 

John, But who ever heard of two rivals settling their claims to a 
lady^s hand by an action at law ? 

Cunning, But we don't set up any claim to the lady's hand. It's 
the cottage we want, with curtilage, lands, gardens, closes, orchards, 
tenements, and hei*editament8 thereunto appertaining and belong- 
ing- 
John, And it's the lady we want — witll the caps, bonnpts, flounces, 

fidlals, and crinolines, thereunto appertaining and belonging. I must 
explain this mistake to my principal. 

Cunning, Do, sir, by aU means. I'll manage to satisfy him out of 
my blue bag. (goes to tabte^ and rummages bag,) 

John, (aeide,) I promised Mrs. Smylie I wouldn't tell RoUingstone 
the cottage wasn't hers — Cimningham shall, and then he'll vanish, I 
know. Here he comes ! 

Enter Rollivostonb, through window^from L., down L. 

(c.) My dear RoUingstone, we're in error here. Mr. Ironside's friend 
and legal adviser has just explained to me that that gentleman has no 
pretensions to the hand of Mrs. Smylie. 

Cunning, (b.) Certainly not ! We only wish to get possession of 
this cottage. 

Rodmn, (l.) Possession of this cottage — eh ? By what right ? 

Cunning, The right of ownership. My client claims the cottage as 
residuary legatee under your aunt's will. 

Bodom, Why, you don't mean to say that this cottage is not Mrs. 
Smylie's property ? 

Cunning, Certainly not. 

Bodom, (oncfe.) £h, John — is this true ? 

John, Tm afraid it is ! I thought you knew all about it ! 
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Rodotn, (cuideJ) A precious fool I've been making of myself! 
Pray what did Mrs. Smylie inherit from the elderly Weatliercock } 

John, Nothing at all. Mrs. Smylie's fortune is six hundred pounds 
a year, derived from property left in trust for her by her late husband. 

Rodom, (Mtcfe.) Six hundred a year ! Come, that's not bad, 
neither. 

Cunning, (tuide,} A nice little income ! 

John, But which she forfeits if she marries again. 

Cunning, (aside,) Oh, dear ! 

Rodotn, (aside,) The deuce she does ! 

Cunning, (aside,) But there's the connection. 

Rodom, (ciside,) My dear Britton, are you certain of that ? 

John, Yes, she showed me the clause in the will of the late 
lamented Smylie. Ah, how gratifying it must be to know that no 
one can attribute your advances to a mercenary motive. 

Rodom, Yes, highly gratifying — amazingly gratifying! But still, 
a fellow should think twice before he compromises the future of such 
a woman. You know money-making has not been my object in life, 
Britton. I have been where the dross is dug, my dear fellow — and I 
know how much dirt you must go through to get at it. Inclination 
says, " marry her," but duty — duty — duty shakes its head, and — 
I'll just smoke a cigar, till duty and inclination have settled the point 
between them. [Exit into garden^ i.. o. 

John, (crossing to R., aside,) Bravo! We ve got rid of Don 
Whiskerandos. 

Cunning, (l. c.) A mercenary party that, I'm afraid, Mr. Britton. 

John, Decidedly. Mrs. Smylie may be grateful for her escape ! 

Enter Ironside, through window^ l. c. 

Joseph, (coming doum^ c.) Well, have you two lawyers had your 
wrangle out ? 

Cunning, (l.) It's all a mistake, sir. Mr. Rollingstone doesn't 
set up any claim to the property. He was after the widow, and 
thought you were his rival. 

Joseph, (awkwardly,) Me — his rival ! — me ! Pooh — pooh ! Poor 
woman ! I saw how matters were, when I caught him at her feet just 
now. Why, the fellow's little better than a swindler ! Somebody 
should open her eyes — it would be a thousand pities such a kind, 
good, amiable creature should throw herself awav on a vagabond like 
this ! 

Cunning, So it would. 

Joseph, (to John.) Do you think she likes him ? 

John, I hope not — but there's no saying, with ladies of a certain 
age — (shaking his head,) you know. Ah, sir, if you would only 
speak to her — she has such a respect for you. 

Joseph, (into'ested.) Has she ? 

John, I never heard a woman speak of a man in terms of more 
regard than she did of you this afternoon — of your kindness — your 
considcrateness. 

Joseph, Well, well, well ! (flattered.) No occasion to repeat all her 
nonsense, poor thing ! But if I can expose this fellow — 
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Enter Mbs. Smylie, l. d. 

mlbhn. Here is Mrs. Smylie. Come along, Mr. Cimningame — let's 
leave Mr. Ironside to deal with her. 

Ctmniiujf, (aside,) Oh, there can't be any danger from him ! 

[Exeunt John Bbitton and Cunningamb through window, 

off J,, c. 
^ir9, S, (l.) Oh, Mr. Ironside, what must you think of me ? I 
l>l'Ujsh to see you, after — (she pauses, embarrassed.) 

mloseph, (b.) After being caught with a man kneeling at your feet, 
$ It's not the lady who ought to blush on these occasions. Make 
apologies, ma'am — men will make fools of themselyes — and 
'^^liat's worse — men will make fools of you ! 

Jlirs. S, Ah, Mr. Ironside — we are the slaves of our affections ! 
•Joseph. And the victims of our rascality. My dear Mrs. Smylie — 
are but recent acquaintances, and perhaps you may think my inter- 
mce in your affairs impertinent. 
Jtfr«. £1. Oh, no — believe me — I take it as a proof of your interest 

me. 

Joseph, Then will you allow me to ask if that young man has pro- 
l^Osed to you ? 

Mrs, S. (blushing,) Yes. 
Joseph, And you have accepted him ? 
Urs, S. You came in at such a ciitical moment. 
Joseph, I'm glad of it, if it stopped your " Yes ! " Depend upon it, 
Ikiy dear Mrs. Smylie, you had better not let this matter go further — 
tbiis man will not make you happy. 

Mrs, S, Do not say that, dear Mr. Ironside — do not add weight to 
the ominous whispers of my own heart. 

Joseph, Eh ? • Then you have had your doubts of him ? 
Mrs, S, Alas ! too many. 

Joseph, Then may I ask how you came to encourage him — to let 
lUm go so far ? 

Mrs, S, Oh, sir, need you ask the question ? Am I not a woman 
*— without a friend — without a counsellor — without a home. 

Josq^h, Don't say without a friend. Sit down — I beg of you — 
sit down — I'm a rough man — but I can assure you that you will 
always find a friend in me. (he places chair, o. — they sit.) And as for 
a home — Lord save us ! you're very comfortable here ! 

Mrs, S, (l.) Yes, while you generously allow me the shelter of 
your roof. But in a week from this time I must go forth alone, to 
battle with the world — to take root as best I may, in cold and un- 
&miliar soil. It's a chilly prospect to a woman, Mr. Ironside, to one 
who needs a strong arm to lean on — a clear head to guide — a loving 
voice to counsel her. These are what we look for in a husband. 
Joseph, And do you suppose you'll find them in this vagabond? 
Mrs, S. We women have a power of hoping, even against hope — 
at least, he will give me a home — and I will try to make it so cheer- 
ful, and so bright for him, that he must needs love me — a — little. 
(timidly,) 
Joseph, (moving closer to her,) By Jove, if he isn't a scoundrel he'll 
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loTC you a great deal. But I'm afiraid he's a mercenary dog — tb&'t: ire 
seeks you for your fortune — 

Atra, S, I forfeit it by marriage. But I am willing to risk ]^rerty 
for a home and a husband. 

Joseph, A home — 'which, do what you will, he may make miser- 
able, squalid, and comfortless. 

Mrs, S. It will still be home. 

Joseph, A husband who may turn out selfish^ sulky, a sweaier, 
a sot — 

Mrs, S, He will still be my husband. 

Joseph, But consider, my dear madam — you're throwing yourself 
away, and on a fellow who won't appreciate, much less repay, the 
sacrifice. If you must marry, madam, surely, with your good looks 
— your attractiveness — your intelligence, you might get a better hus- 
band than this vagabond. Wait, ma'am, wait— look about you — 
you'll see — (rises!) something will turn up. 

Mrs, S, Ah ! do not flatter me ! at my age the chance does not 
come so often that we can hope to choose. But you have kindly 
given me a warning, (rises.) let me give you one in return. Beware 
of your attorney ! 

Joseph, "Cunningame ! 

Mrs, S, He is ready to betray your interests whenever and wherever 
he may think it his interest to do so. 

Joseph, The deuce he is ! (slapping his thigh,) I always hated law 
and lawyers ! But how did you find this out ? 

Mrs. S, In my interview with him just now. You know we women 
are quick to read characters. By addressing myself to his cupidity, 
his hopes of litigation, I drew him on till he not only admitted all the 
weak points my lawyer had pointed out in your case, but set himself 
diligently to work to find out new ones. 

Joseph. The rascal ! why, he said there were no weak points in my 
case. 

Mrs. S, I fear there are. 

Joseph, Fear ? you mean you are glad of it ? 

Mrs. S. Why should I be ? I do not intend to avail myself of them. 
I have already trespassed long enough on your generosity, without 
putting you to the costly delays of law. No, no, in a week from this, 
1 will go forth — homeless, but hopeful ; and whether alone, or on a 
husband's arm, now and ever grateful to you, my dear Mr. Ironside, 
for all your past kindness, and for your present counsel ; so now we 
are quits — warning for warning. Good-by, good-by ! (offers him her 
hand — he takes it mechanically , and holds it a moment^ graspifig it 
hard.) 

Joseph. Good-by ! (pauses.) 

Mrs. S, Have you anything more to say ? 

Joseph, No, no ! (Mrs. Smylie looks towards her hand^ which he is 
still holding^ he kisses it — she goes up towards Ij,t>,j stops and turns,) 
But, Mrs. — 

Mrs, S. Eh ? 

Joseph. No — nought. [Exit Mrs. Smylie, l. d.] (after a pattse, and 
looking at Mrs. Smylie' s i?tc<«»'c, l.) Oh, if I only durst ! Was there 
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ever such a noble, disinterested creature ! Instead of taking advan- 
-ftage of this fellow's rascality, she puts me on my guard against it! 
.And hcfW touching it was to hear her talk of home in that way. What 
a home she*d make. What a charming place she has made of this, 
'Chough she hadn't a husband to work for ! Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! why 
didn't I know her ten years ago ? It is too late now — for me, I mean 

not for her. I wouldn't have her a day younger. And to think of 

Wk jewel like this being thrown away upon a swine like RoUingstone ! 
t all events, she shan't be driven to it by want of a home, (striking 
.) I'll settle this cottage upon her, and the Elmhurst Farm be- 
ides. (sita, k. o.) It's a big gift, but it mun be done. 

Enter Katie, b. d. 

y dear, go and find young Britton — bring him here directly. 
Katie. Yes, Mr. Ironside — he's in the garden, (^aside.') How very 
indly he spoke to me. [Exit Katie through window and off, l. 

Joseph. Yes, he shall draw a deed of gift — short and simple — if 
law will allow of such a thing. 

Re-enier EIatie, with John Bbitton, /i'om l. c. 

it down here and draw me a deed of gift of this, cottage and the Elm- 

lOrst Farm, as brief as you can make it. I suppose you lawyers can 
short sometimes. 

John, (sits at table, L.) I'll turn you out a conveyance that would 
■"idelight the Law Amendment Society, and throw an old equity 
^baughtsman into convulsions, (writes.)' 

K^ie. (l. c.) Giving away the cottage ! (fiercely,) Well, but, sir, 
it isn't yours to give. -* 

Joseph, (seated, b. c.) What, do you mean to dispute my rights, 
wench? 

Katie, No, but auntie does. 

Joseph. Before you get into a passion, my dear young lady, whom 
do you think I mean to give it to ? Guess ! 

KaHe. Oh, I shan't do anything of the kind. 

Josiph. Try— try! 

Katie. I shan't. 

John. What name shall I insert ? 

Joseph. This yoimg lady's aunt — Mrs. Smylie — I don't know her 
Christian name. 

KaHe. Auntie ! What, do you really mean to give auntie the cot- 
tage. Oh, how dear — how darling of you. Oh, I wish you'd let me 
give you a hearty smack. 

Jweph. Do, my dear ! come along, Fve no objection. (Katie leaps 
on his neck and kisses him,) 

John, Katie I now, sir ! (remonstrating,) Here you are, short and 
sweet. 

Joseph, {taking paper, and reading it.) This is the first piece of 
lawyer's writing I ever understood in my life. 

JoAn. Now, if you'll execute the deed, put your finger here, and 
aay, ••! deliver this as my act and deed." 
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Joseph, (siffns, 8^e.) *' I deliver this as my act and deed." (^oes to ^*^^ 

John, We'll witness it ! (John and Katie sign paper — John f»«^ 
paper to Joseph.) * ^^ 

Joseph, You give Mrs. Smylie the deed — say it was Joe Ironade^^^ 
parting present. 

John, (c.) But you'll see her — you'll let her thank you ? 

Joseph, No, no, I'd rather not. {crosses to b. o.) The sooner Vm 
out of this the better, (aside,) or I shall be sticking here for life. 
{shakes hands toith John, goes up^ c, then stops — to Katie.) You may 
take another smack, if you like, (she does so,) She's very like her 
aunt, [Exit hastily by windowj offu, 

Katie, (hugging John Bbitton.) Oh, my dear John ! I am so 
happy ! 

John. (l. c.) Yes ! and happiness with you seems at once to trans- 
late itself into I'U^ging ! It's all very well when I'm the huggee, but 
the promiscuous practice is objectionable. 

Kati?, Oh ! but I am so happy — I could hug anybody — (Rolling* 
stone appears at window^ c. from B., and listens,) Even that horrid 
Mr. Rollingstone ! 

John, Mind, he mustn't know that old Ironside has given the cot- 
tage and Elmhurst Farm to your aunt, or he'll be renewing his 
addresses to her — I've had no end of trouble in getting rid of him ! 

Katie, The mercenary wretch ! I hate him ! 

John, Let's take the deed to your aunt — how happy it will make 
her — and 1 say, Katie, we can get spliced directly ! 

[_Exeunt John Britton and Katie, l. d. 

Enter Rollingstone, c. 

Rodom. So the widow will have the cottage after all — and a farm 
into the bargain ! I wonder how she gammoned old Ironside out of 
the deed ! So, Master John, you flatter yourself Rodomont Rolling- 
stone is out of the betting, eh ? I'll show you this chief is still upon 
the hunting path. Everything's open — I may still pop with a disin- 
terested countenance, (he retires up, n. c.) Here she is I 

Enter Mrs. Smylie, l. d., aiid crosses to b. 

Mrs, S, How little I expected this ! And this is the man I thought 
it a pleasant sport to trifle with in masquerade — the man I imagined 
a sordid and selfish enemy ! How much the nobler he is of us two. 

Rodom. (aside^ up l. c.) Come — I can't stand any more of this ! 
(comes forwardy l.) My Emilia! 

Mrs, S. Mr. Rollingstone ! 

Rodom. Mr. — what has become of the Rodomont of this morning ? 
Why this coldness — this constraint ? 

Mrs, S, John Britton has informed me of what passed between you 
a quarter of an hour ago — your discovery that I was not mistress of 
this cottage — and your very intelligible change of tone thereupon. It • 
was natural — you thought you were courting a substantial free- 
holder — 
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Rodom, Emilia, can you believe your Rodomont influenced by 
motives so sordid ? No ! He asked your hand when he believed you 
rich — he asks it still, now he knows you are poor. 

Mrs, S. (aside,) I'll test Him ! You are sincere in this ? 

Rodom, Does not this renewal of my offer prove it ? Oh, grant my 
request, and make me the happiest of men ! 

Mrs, S. Rodomont, I am not so poor as you think me. I hold a 
deed of gift of this cottage, and a farm besides, from Mr. Ironside. 
Look ! here it is. {takes out deed,) 

Enter lBON8iDE,/roin gardeti, K. c, and remains at back, 

Joseph, (aside.) 1 can't leave the place without seeing her. Ehi 
that vagabond still here ! 

Rodom. (l.) Is it possible ! (looking at deed.) Signed — sealed — 
witnessed ! Ah, it's lucky I was not informed of this sooneri Now, 
none can call me sordid. Emilia, T love you not for house or land, I 
love you for yourself alone ! 

Mrs, S, Oh, how glad I am to know it ! Yes, Rodomont, you 
wooed me poor ^ you must win me penniless! None shall be able to 
throw doubt on the unselfishness of your love, (about to tear up deed,") 

Joseph, (aside, at back,) Bravo ! 

Rodom* (aside,) Confound it ! Don't, Emilia ! don't be rash — 
what are you about ? Would you deprive yourself of a valuable prop- 
erty in this absurd way ? 

Mrs. S. Yes ! llius do I renounce Mr. Ironside's gift ! (tears up 
deed into small pieces,) 

Rodom, Do you mean this ? 

Mrs, S, I do ! 

Rodom, Honor — bright ? 

Mrs. S, Yes, my Rodomont ! for your sake. 

Rodom, But I won't take advantage of your sacrifice ! I, too, have 
some generosity about me. By what right should I link a gentle, 
delicately-nurtured woman to my wild and wandering fortunes ! No ! 
With the cottage to reside in — a farm to cultivate — perhaps you 
might have fettered me ; but once loose upon the world, and the tor- 
rent will have its rush, the wild horse his boundless prairie, and his 
free pasturage. No, Emilia! take an older — a tamer — a less 
romantic mate. There's old Ironside — you've torn up his deed of 
gift — but you might find it a good spec to invest your affections in his 
three per cents. 

Mrs, S. Mr. Rollingstone, you will oblige me by not ridiculing a 
generosity you cannot comprehend, and indulging your very question- 
able wit upon qualities we might, both of us, with greater advantage, 
have more of. (crosses to l. c.) I respect Mr. Ironside's name too 
much to allow it to be bandied between us. 

Rodom. As you please — only I thought as you had evidently 
hooked the old gentleman, you couldn't do better than land him. 

Mrs, S, Mr. Rollingstone, you are impertinent ! Mr. Ironside has 
no affection for me. (Ironside comes forward, l.) Mr. Ironside ! you 
here! 

3 
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Joseph, (l.) That's the first wrong thing you're said since Ttc been 
listening to you. Joe Ironside has an affection for you, more than he 
thought he ever could have for any woman. You began — 

Mrs, S, By an unworthy deception — by assuming a weakness and 
helplessness I did not feel. 

Joseph, (l. c.) I was a rhinoceros ! Nothing less would have gone 
through my hide. But, howeyer you began, you have ended in ear- 
nest, and in earnest Joe Ironside offers you his hand. I'm rough, and 
hard — 

Mrs, S, But not hard here ! {indicaiing his heart,) 

Joseph, You accept ? (M&s. Smylib takes his hand,') I say, young 
chap, don't you think you had better go and offer your valuable ser* 
vices to the King of the Mosquitos } 

Rodom, Tb., seated on table,) I go to the happy hunting grounds— 
there are widows as fiit and as fair in other prairies ! I will strike 
one, and eat meat ! 

Enter Cunninoahe, from window, l. c, and doum^ B. with will in hu 

hand. 

Cunning, (b.) Now to put the widow up to our weak points ? £b ! 
{tees Ibonsidb with Mas. Smylie on his arm,) What's the meaning 
of this ? 

Joseph, It means that plaintiff and defendant have agreed to a 
friendly compromise. 

Cunning, Without consulting your legal adviser ? 

Joseph. On the contrary, I have consulted my legal adviser ^ here 
he comes ! 

Enter John Brixton and EIatie, l. d. and down, l. 

John Britten, vice Cimningame, cashiered for a rogue. Oh, you 
rascally old snake in the grass ! 

Cunning, Snake in the grass ! that's actionable. I'll have my action 
for libel. 

John, We'll justify, plead it's true, and that it's for the public ben- 
efit the character of the reptile should be known. 

Cuntiing. I'll upset the will ! 

Joseph, I'll upset you ! 

Cunning. I'll upset the will ! Mr. RoUingstone, put yotirself in my 
hands — you have the law in your favor, sir. 

Rodom, Then sound the war-whoop ! {imitates war-whoop,) Let tbe 

strife begin ! 
Joseph, Pooh, pooh ! You've brass enough, but where's your tin ? 
Cunning, (aside.) I'll even give up costs, so keen my hate is. 

(to RoLLiNGSTONE.) My dear sir, I'll conduct your action 
gratis ! 
John, That's unprofessional ! Be on your guard ; 

Only good actions are their own reward. 
Mrs, S, Take ray advice. (aU seem surprised.) You stare ? Rely on't, 
few men 
Can equal t^ in lawyer-like acumen. 
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Katie. I'm sure there's not a lawyer of the crew 

Can plead, dear auntie, half as well as you. 
Mrs. S, Reflect, your declaration ere you draw. 

That we've possession — " Nine Points of the Law." 

Only one point remains — (to audience.) that's your applause. 

You give it } Good ! Then we have won our cause. 

CuKKiMO. RoDOH. Mbs. S. Joseph. Katie. John. 

B. 0. 

OUBTAIN. 
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SCENE. (Which remains during the piece.) A Breakfast Par- 
lory handsomely furnished. Entrance from c. Projecting 
closet R. H. in f. A window in f. l. A table r. h. A practi- 
cable fireplace 2 b. r. h. A door 2 e. l. h. 

Enter Bose, c, with breakfast things on a tray, 

Bose. (arranging breakfast.) Now, Mr. Augustus Fitzmor- 
timer, your breakfast is ready, and you may make your appear- 
ance as soon as you please. Oh, what a pleasant thing it is for 
a young woman in service, to have her " day out " at home, 
when her master and missus are both gone visiting, and she*s 
got the whole house to herself, (sitting down.) Oh, Augustus 
— Augustus! dear Mortimerfltz — I mean, Fitzmortimer — I 
hope you got my letter, and will come and keep me compaj^y a 
bit — for it's so lonesome to be in a great house all by One's 
self. There's his breakfast all ready for hira, the insinuating, 
faithless villain, and here he keeps me waiting. Perhaps be- 
cause iie's a gentleman clerk, and wears gloves and straps, he's 
too proud to take up with a person in service, though she 
loved hira ever so dearly, and he has vowed to make her Iiis 
better half. Oh, dear ! what we poor young women have to go 
through before we get a husband is dreadfUl. I don't wonder 
at the number of old maids one meets everywhere. There's 
no dependence to be placed on the men — particularly the 
young ones. Lovers are just the reverse of chickens — the 
oldest are the most tender, (^bell nngs.) Ah 1 (tlk)king out of 
vrindow l. h.) 'tis he ! turn the handle, dear Gussy, — the 
door's on the latch. Oh, I'm so glad — he's still a real turtle ! 

Enter Mr. Augustus Fitzmortimer, c. in a ball dress. His 
shoes are covered \cith mud, his trousers are flashed, his hat is 
out of shape and his face extremely pale, 

Aug. A chair, or I'm dead! (sits.) Ah, Rose — how do you 
do, my darling duck ? (looking at his clothes) Duck — oh 

Bose. Why bless me, Gussy ! what a state you are in. Have 
you tumbled into the river ? 

-Atig. Oh, no — I've only been caught in a slight shower, 
(squeezes water from the tails of his coat) I'm dying with cold 
and fatigue. I've been on my feet all night. Pity the sorrows 
of a poor young man, and get me some breakfast. 

8 
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Hose. In an instant, dear. The tea is made, andTve go^ -^ 
nice roast fowl at tlie fire. 

Aufj. Thnnk you dear — a tlioasand blessings fall uponyofl. 
Stufled with sausages, eh? 

Jiose. Yes, yes — real Epplngs. (sigJis) You haven't got 
a place yet, Gussy ? 

Aug. No, Kosy — I*ra still a gentleman upon town. Water- 
loo is the only place I can call at present my own — and that 
I'm obliged to share with a regiment of distinguished for- 
eigners. 

Hose. Well, never mind — don't despair. Be like the old 
Koman heroes — Bill Chester tandem, — at 'em again I 

ExUy c. 

Aug. {Takes of coat) I will, my love, — I will ! Never say 
die I Wet to the skin ! Reform your tailor's bills — superior 
Saxony — waterproof — waterproof! ( Wrings loater from coat) 
Oh, age of liumbugl Here's a fire and a brush. {Takes brush 
from table — puts coat on the back of chair before the fireplace, 
and during his speech brushes and \oipes it with a pocket hand' 
kerchiff) Well, here I am at Kensington — ha, ha, ha! — but 
by what a strange string of adventures. Poor little Hose! ■ 
She thinks I came here solely by her invitation. Oh, I'm a 
shameful rascal! If she knew that I went^ko a ball last night 
at the Castle at Richmond, in the hope of meeting a little lle- 
gcnt Street milliner, with whom I'm over head and ears in love 

— and that being disappointed of seeing her, I danced all night 
with another lady — an angel between four and live and twenty 

— a magnificent creature, after tlic model of the Venus de 
Wliat d'ye call 'em — in white muslin, satin slippers, and long 
raven ringlets. Oh, there ought to be an act of parliament to 
prevent such dangerous things from walking about. Poor 
Kosc! wliat would you say to "your dear Gussy, if you knew 
that after the ball was over he offered his arm to the mag- 
nificent creature of the white muslin, satin slippers, and raven 
rin.ijlets, to conduct her to her carriage — and finding that 
fasliionable inconvenience, by some strange accident, absent 
without leave, he proposed to escort her home on foot — that 
she accepted — (with the permission of her aunt and uncle, 
who played propriety all the evening, and made a second couple 
in the promenade) — that he availed himself of the propitious 
darkness, and whispered volumes of tender sentiments. It 
was all very well while the weather was fair, but that shower 

— or rather, deluge — which commenced at the long wall of 
Kew Gardens, and continued without the slightest intermission 
in the true cat and dog style — to the lady's door, at Honey- 
suckle Villa, Hammersmith, was rather too much for pumps 
and silk stockings. I confess it considerably damped my ardor 

— in fact, I am convinced that wet weather is a decided check 
to love-making. Who can be in a flame when he is wet to the 
back bone? It has always been a matter of surprise to me — 
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^^s\derinff their great disadvantages in this particular — that 
^^U should be so plentiful. Confound the little coquette ! if I 
^^ known she had lived so far, I would not have been so 
gallant — particularly if I had supposed that her cross old brute 
of au uncle, on our arrival at the villa, instead of asking me to 
walk in to dry myself and take a glass of something warm, 
would have coldly thanked me for my civility, and slammed 
the door in my face, leaving me exposed to the merciless 
deluge, without even a gateway to shelter me. Then again, to 
iocrease my misfortunes, I must needs sit down on a milestone 

— to rest my wearied limbs and collect my scattered thoughts 

— the rain had worn it concave, and my dress kereeymercs 
imbibed several pints of fluid. At this climax of misery, I 
recollected Rose's letter, dated the twelfth of September, 
eighteen thousand and forty-two — (a good date for a little 
bill) — inviting me to pass the day here. I plucked up coura;?(», 
pushed on to Kensington, and here I am — wet through and 
through — my best clothes ruined for ever, with no other 
remembrance of my adventure, than the prospect of a violent 
cold, and this handkerchief, which the magnificent creature 
in white muslin, satin slippers, and raven ringlets lent me, to 
prevent the wind ftom blowing away my hat. I'd give some- 
thing to know the ungrateful angeFs name, {looking at corner 
of handkerchief ) Here's an A. and a D. Let me see — Ann 
Dixon — no -:- Anastasla Dobbs — no — Anno Domini — 
no 

Enter Kose vnth a fowl on a waiter. 

Rose. Here's the fowl, Gussy — beautifully done — just as 
you like it. Sit down, and make yourself comfortable. 

Aug. Comfortable ? ah, well — never mind. I haven't lost 
my appetite. {Sits at table — places a napkin in his button hole 
and is about to cut up the fowl — a loud ring without at the gate) 

JRose, {starting) Somebody's ringing our gate bell, (runs 
to window) 

Aug, I'm exceedingly sorry to say that I have the same im- 
pression. 

Mose. Oh heavens I it's missus, come home in a fly. Oh, 
Gussy, dear, we're cotched I 

Aug, Remarkably unpleasant. I again reciprocate your im- 
pression. 

Bose, (shaking him) Get up — get up, and hide yourself 
somewhere, or I'm a lost young woman. 

Aug, Don't mention it — I've lost my breakfast I where shall 
I go — up the chimney ? 

Hose. No, no — here. In this closet — there — there 

(^pushes him towards door l. and runs off c.) Oh my ! here's a 
pretty kettle of flsh I 

Aug, (putting the napkin in his pocket) Hide myself before 
I have had my breakfast? Oh destiny, destiny, will you never 
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cease persecuting me. (looking at the foiol) Tantalus was a 
liappy man — he never knew the flavor of a roast fowl and 
sausages — oh EocU into room i.. u. b. 

Enter Mrs. Deeperlt and Ross, c. 

Mrs. D. Why did you keep me at the door so long, Rose? 

Bose, Because — because, ma*am, when I'm alone in the 
house, I'm very timbersome, and I bolt and lock all the doors, 
and — I'm so afraid of men coming on false pretences, please 
ma'am. 

Mrs, D. What I have you prepared breakfast? 

Hose, Y-e-s, ma'am. 

Mrs. D, By whose order? 

Hose . {embarrassed) By — by — nobody's, ma'am . I — I — 
thought you or master might return home by accident, this 
morning, so — I — I got it ready, ma'am. 

Mrs. i). Bring me my chocolate. 

Bose. Yes, ma'am, {aside) Oh heavens I my poor Gnssy 
— what will become of him? he'll be stuffocated. You shall 
have tlie chocolate directly, ma'am, {going — a^de) Masters 
and missises ought to be ashamed of themselves, to come home 
in this surreptitious manner before their time, to turn their 
poor servants topsy turvy. {looking at closet) Poor Gussy: 
I'm sure he'll be stuffocated, and I shall have to get another 
young man to keep me company. Exit c. crying. 

Mrs. D. {taking off her bonnet and shawl) If I escape a con- 
suiription after my walk in the rain last night, I shall consider 
myself remarkably fortunate — {goes up and places bonnetj 
shawl, and parasol on table) If ray husband were to find out 
that I went to the ball, he would never forgive me. 

Aug. {opening door) All's quiet! I'll be off! {sees Mrs. D.) 

Mrs. D. {starling) Ah ! 

Aug. My partner at the ball — the magnificent creature of 
the white rauslin, satin slippers, and raven ringlets. 

Mrs. D. You here, sir? 

Aug. Yes, madam. 

Mrs. D. {agitated and alarmed) By what means, or by what 
pretence 

Aug. Really, madam, I — {aside) I musn't compromise Rose. 
{smiling, sighing y and looking at her sentimentally) Can you 
ask ? {sighing) Oh ! 

Mrs. D. {alarmed) Sir, — I — {aside) To what peril has 
my folly exposed me. If my husband should meet this mad- 
man 

Aitg. {aside) Nothing like brass, {aloud) Oh angelic be- 
ing — too lovely stranger — when a man has danced with you 
for three hours, and has braved the wind and rain with you, iu 
pumps and silk stockings, for three more, think you he can 
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forget you? (^wringing water from his pocket handJcerchief) 
Never, — never 

3frs. I). Oh, sir, you alarm me. 

Aug, Fear nothing, madam — I am a most respectable young 
man. 

Mrs, D, But sir, this intrusion 

Aug. (aside) I must go it again, (^aloud) Pardon the over- 
wliclining passion which prompted me to forget propriety. 
The lire, which the rain did its utmos^to extinguish, now bursts 
forth again with redoubled energy — and my whole being is a 
prey to the devouring element. Vesuvius is a fool to me — 
iEtna a mere lucifer. 

Mrs, D, (aside) He must be mad. 

Aug. When your respectable — (but permit me to add, 
rather crusty) — old uncle shut the door in ray face at your 
villa at Hammersmith, I made a vow, to follow you through 
the world, to be your second self — your shadow — your 

Mrs. D. Oh, sir — for Heaven*s sake 

Aug. Don't be alarmed madam, I'm a most respectable 
young man — you are a widow — you told me so, you know, 
under the wall at Kew, when 

Mrs. D. I beg, sir, you will cease this ungentlemanly per- 
secution. In a moment of difficulty I was weak enough to 
place confidence in a stranger, and I am paying dearly for my 
imprudence. 

Aug. Don't say that, madam — if my affection is not recip- 
rocated, I'll retire — but I shall carry with me one little remem- 
brance of the happy hours — (bating the rain) — I passed in 
your society — one precious relic of a cruel but angelic being, 
in white muslin, satin slippers, and raven ringlets. Oh ! — ^ 
(jpulUng handkerchief from his pocket and kissing it) 

Mrs. D. My handkerchief! Oh, return it, sir — I entreat — 
I insist ! 

Aug. Never ! Ask me for an arm, a leg, my head, and I 
would throw it at your feet, but this dear object, marked with 
your cipher — (kissing handkerchief and pressing it on his heart) 
— oh, it's twisted round my heart, and to tear it away would 
be suicide, (with a sudden change of tone) Don't have to 
answer for my death. I'm a most respectable young man — I 

am indeed — smile upon me, as you did at Richmond, when 

(8ees Rose, loho enters c. with a cup of chocolate) 

Hose, (l.) Good heavens ! (aside) 

Aug. (aside) Rose! ahem — I'm in a scrape. Brass again! 
Well, madam — since you are so pressing, I will accept your 
kind offer. 

Mrs. D. (c.) Sir. (astonished) ^ 

Aug. I confess I am very hungry, and the breakfast is so 
tempting, that I will waive all ceremony, and attack it at 
once. 

Rose, (aside) He knows missis I 
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Mrs, D. (embarrassed — aside) But, sir — his impudence 
overpowers me — really, sir, I hope 

Attfj. No apologies I beg, madam — I am particularly partial 
to roast fowl — I want nothing else. 

Hose. I'm galvanized I (to Mrs, D,) Missis, I didn't know 
that you invited my — Mister — that gentleman to breakfast. 

Mrs. D. No, Rose — that is — yes. (aside) What will be- 
come of me ? 

Rose. IIow did he get .here, ma*am — I didn't let him in. 

Mrs, D. I know it. Rose — I know it. 

Rose, (more astonished) Well, this is more wonderful than 
the Arabian Nights I * 

Aug (taking cup of chocolate and placing his hat and cane 
on waiter) Here, young woman, put these down, and then go 
and attend to your work. I have something particular to say 
to your mistress, and I do not wish to be annoyed by inquisitive 
servants. 

Rose, (more astonished) Eh — what? I'm not quite sure 
whether I'm standing on my head or my heels — he's gone 
mad. 

Aug. (aside) Take no notice — I'm trying to turn away 
suspicion, (aloud) Well, young woman, what are you staring 
at ? why don't you go ? 

Rose. Yes, sir. (laughing, aside — going c.) Well, of all 
the impudent and clever chaps, Gussy bangs the law gentle- 
men, who live on soup and bully. Eziz o. 

Mrs. D. Well, sir, I hope you are satisfied. 

Aug. (looking at the fowl) Not quite — but I hope soon to 
be. Have I your permission ? 

Mrs. D. Oh, certainly, sir. — (pointedly) You are the master 
here — do as you please. 

Aug. You are very kind — will not you ? (Mrs. D. refuses to 
sit down) Oh very well — stand upon no ceremony, make your- 
self at home, I beg. (putting another napkin in his button) 
After breakfast we will continue our tete-a-tete. 

Mrs. D. What, sir — do you intend to remain here ? 

Aug. (preparing to cut th: fowl) Most undoubtedly. Yon 
are a widow, and I am a most respectable young man — we are 
botli free, and 

Mrs. D. No, sir — I — I am not free — nor am I a widow. 

Aug. (starting up from his seat) Eh 1 (aside) Oh, I see — 
she has a guardian — a Cromwell — ahem ! 

Mrs. D. And I have urgent reasons that you should imme- 
diately leave this house, and forget that we have ever met. 

Aug. (looking at the fold) Cruel, cruel — fowl — fair — do 
not force ^e to tear myself away — (looking at foicl) — ftom 
— we'll talk about it after breakfast, (adjusts his napkin and 
prepares to cut the foiol. Mr. Deeperly heard without) 

Mrs. D. (starting alarmed — aside) My husband! 

Aug, A male voice I 
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Mrs. D. (seizing his arm, and speaking in great alarm) 'Tis 
he! 

Aug. (starting up xcith the fowl on a fork) Cromwell — come 
to dissolve the parliament. 

Mrs. D. Oh fly, fly — or there Will be murder 

Aug. (throwing fowl on dish) Not if I know it. Where shall 
I go ? what shall I do ? I can't fly out of the window — I want 
wings, (looking at fowl and sighing) Wings — oh ! 

Mrs. D. (opening closet u. r.) llere, here — conceal yourself 
in this closet. 

Aug. I shall be smothered 1 Never mind — anything for a 
quiet life, (put^ napJdn in his pocket and goes into closet^ then 
looks out and speaks to Mrs. D.) There's room for another. 

Mrs. D. Oh, for mercy's sake be still. 

Aug. Might I trouble you for the fowl? 

3Irs. D. (pushing him in) Oh, keep quiet or I am lost — here 
comes my husband. I must retire, or my agitation will betray 
me. Exit into room 2 e. l. 

Mb. Deepebly looks in c. d. IEs head only is seen between the 

two doors. 

Mr. D. The coast is clear — ha, ha, ha! (laughing ridicu- 
lously) Now for my adventure — (he enters^ and is turning round 
to fasten door, when Augustus puts his head out from closet. 
Mrs. D. appears l. h. d. and throws a hook at Augustus) 

Mr. D. (turning hastily) Eh? what's that? (sees book on the 
floor) Oh — a book, blown down from the table (taking it up) 
Now I've told Mrs. D. over and over again, always to keep 
them in the closet — (tries to open closet — Augustus /arccs up 
top and knocks doxcn a plaster bust, lohich falls on Mr. D's 
head) 

Aug. (peeping out) Oh, ray fingers! That was a narrow 
escape. (Mrs. D. appears and throws a parasol at Augustus, who 
knocks Mil. Deeperly's hat over his eyes) 

Mr. D. Hollo — hollo ! how high the wind is. That careless 
Bose has left the kitchen door open — thorough drauglit. I'll 
never give her a holiday again. Never mind — it's all right — 

I've got the house to myself (dances and rubs his hands) 

Ha, ha, ha ! — the dear creature will soon be here, and 

(dances, &c.) How we married fellows eclipse the single ones 
in address in love affairs — ha, ha, ha — I'm an artful old 
rascal — ha, ha, ha ! Think of my writing to my wife's milliner 
to come down here and take her instructions for a new bonnet 

— ha, ha, ha! — a bachelor would never have dreamt of such a 
capital ruse — ha, ha, ha! all snug and cosey. Mrs. D. on a 
visit to her uncle at Hammersmith — servant .out for a holiday 

— and here I am, as gay and as frisky as young Love among 
the roses, (sees breakfast Eh — dear me— I'll be hanged if there 
Isn't a breakfast ready ! Very attentive girl. Rose — you shall 
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have a holiday again. A roast fowl, too — very good indeed. 
She knows I*m fond of poultry. I think I can manage to piclt 
a bit of the breast, (takes up knife and fork, and is about to cut 
fowl, when Augustus, who has watched throughout the sceiWi 
comes out of closet, and hits him with a parasol) 

Mr. D. Eh? hollo — hollo I Confound the wind — its par- 
ticularly disagreeable, ril have that kitchen door nailed up. (/le 
is about to cut the fowl, when a ring is heard at gate bell) Ha— 
'tis she — my adorable little milliner ! (run^ up to tcindow) 
Yes — (dancing, <fcc.) — all right, all right I (in a soft voice) 
Turn the handle, my dear — the door is open. 

Aug. Oh, you old hippopotamus I I wish I could get at the 
fowl. 

Mr. D. (listening) It's all right — it's all right — (dances, &c.) 
I hear her dear little feet coming pit-a-pat up stairs, (opening 
door) Come in my dear — come in. 

Enter Selina Jane Sims, c. d., with a Milliner's band-box. 

Sel. (courtesying to Mr. D. who bows ridiculously) I want 
Mrs. Deeperly, if you please, sir. 

Mr. D. Yes, my love, (aside) ArtfUl old rascal — ha, ha, ha I 
Sit down a minute or two — (gives chair) — I expect her home 
directly, (aside) Ha, ha, ha — safe at Hammersmith — ha, ha I 

Sel. Oh, dear, I'm so sorry she's not at home, for I'm obliged 
to go back by the next bus. We is so busy just now, and 
Madam Le Torakius don't like her young ladies to be out alone 
with the band-box. She says it's uncummy fo, and bien dan- 
^Qreux, 

Aug. (opening closet, and loolcing out. Sees SeliKa) Eh ! why 
it's my little milliner I went to meet at Richmond. Oh, Seliua 
Jane Sims ! 

Sel. Are you Mrs. Deeperly's father, sir? (Augustus lauglis 
in closet. Mr. D. looks round) 

Mr. D. Eh? Not exactly. 

Sel. Her uncle, then? 

Mr. D. Not exactly. 

Sel. Oh, I see — you're the butler. (Augustus laughs — 
Mr. D. looks round) 

Mr. D. (with dignity) Butler, be — ahem ! No, my dear — 
not exactly. I am her cousin. 

Sel. (laughing) Get along with you — 3'ou are too old for a 
cousin. They are always nice young men with mustarchers — 
your old and portable. 

Mr. D. Ahem ! (aside) That's rather a stunner — never mind 
— it's all right. I'll try a little blarney, (aloud) How delighted 
I am that my wi — ahem ! that Mrs. Deeperly is not at home. 

Sel. Why, I'm very much vexed. 

Mr. D. Because it has afforded me the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance, (looks at her grotesquely, sighs, places his 
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^and on his heart, and bows extravagantly) it's all right — it*s all 
aright — {dances, rubs his hands and laughs) tol de rol lol 1 

Set, (laughing) Oh my — what a fuuny old fogie I What a 
c^apital one he would be to grin through a horse collar — ha, 
iaa, ha I — he*8 the very image of the monkey at the Surrey 
.^ewliocogical. 

Aug. (appearing at top of closet — aside) Can she have come 
^Miere to meet this old hyena? 

Mr, D. (bowing and grimacing) Don't you recollect me, my 
•xmgel? 

SeU How should I? I never saw you before in all my life, 
"^tay — let's have a good look at you. Oh, yes — at our shop 
Regent Street — peeping over the window curtains. 
JUr. D. (rubbing his hands) Yes — (aside) It's all right — it's 
right — tol de rol lol ! 
8eL (laughing) Oh, Crimmini, was it you? (laughing) Oh, 
^^fre've had such ftin about you. Do you recollect when Madame 
mie Tomkins came out and ordered you to go about your busi- 
'Siess? Ha, ha, ha! Oh, how sheepish you looked, and how 
:^ou slinged away like a dog with a kettle tied to his tall — ha, 
lia, ha — do you know what our young ladies call you? ha, 
lia,hal 

Mr. D. No — no. (aside) Damme, this is rather unpleasant 
— I — I don't want want to know. 

8eL Oh yes, you must — for it's so ftinny. Your " Mr. Sker- 
piffins, the goggling gentleman." 

Mr. D. Yes, yes — capital, capital — (<mde) — pleasant, par- 
ticularly pleasant — damned pleasant. 
Aug. That's rather a digger for my friend in the straps. 
Mr, D. (aside) Never mind, never mind — fire away again. 
You must be tired with your journey — allow me to offer you 
some refreshment. 

Sel. No thank you. I breakfasted before I came out, and I 
must go now, if you please. Madame Le Tomkins will scold 
me for being away so long — particularly if she finds out I've 
been talking to a gentleman. 
Mr. D. Why, is she so very severe on that point ? 
Sel. Awfully I she's as cantankerous about her young ladies 
as the Turkish Ambassador, and as inquisitive as Paul Pry. 
How she finds out, goodness knows. It was only last week 
she sent away poor Miss Jones for merely receiving a little in- 
nocent note ftom. a young gentleman in the Guards, and she 
locked up Miss Smith for a whole fortnight, because she 
kissed her hand to her cousin as he rode past the window. 
Mr. D. Indeed. 

Sel. Yes, and she was going to send me home, because I 
wanted to go to a ball last night with a most respectable young 
man, who is going to marry me. 
Mr. D. Shameful I you are very much to be pitied. 
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8el, I am indeed, sir. Slave, slave — morning, noon, and 
night, and no comfort — no fun — no nothing. 

Mr, D. Dreadful I It must be altered. A young lady of your 
accomplishments and good family 

Sel. Yes, sir — Tm very genteelly connected. My father's 
a captain in the navy. 

Mr. D. Indeed I Post? 

Sel. No — fore-top. 

Mr. D. Ahem I You don't say so I You must alter your 
condition at once. You must take a shop, and go into business 
for yourself. 

Sel. Get along with you. Where is the money to come 
from? 

Mr. D. Oh, I'll arrange all that I I'll set you up. 

Aug. {peeping over top of closet) And I'll knock you down, 
you old rhinoceros ! {the shelf on which he is standing gives way, 
and he falls out of the closet^ with a crash of china. He crawls 
hack again) 

Sel. La, goodness — you're not in earnest ? Well, I never ! 
This is generous. No fun now — all real earnest, eh ? 

Mr. D. Honor bright — safe as the Bank, {aside, rubbing his 

hands) It's all right — it's all right 

Sel. {seizing both his hands) Oh, you dear good old gentle- 
man — I'll never forget your kindness. I'll love you as my 
father, my grandfather, my 

Mr. D. That's enough, don't go any farther — I'm perfectly 
satisfied with a place in your esteem, {aside) Pretty well for 
a beginning — now sit down and take some luncheon, {takes 
two napkins from basket which is on a chair near c. d. and places 
them on table) I'll go and get a bottle of champagne ! 

Aug. {aside) Champagne ! Oh, you old rattlesnake ! 

Mr. D. Do you like champagne? 

Sel. Don't I ? It's prime stuff — I tasted it once. Such fun ! 
One of our young ladies brought a bottle into the work-roo:n, 
and it quite upset us. I put on one of Mr. Le Tomkins' Tagli- 
oni coats, and pretended to be a gentleman. Oh, you never 
heard such a disturbance I Madame Le Tomkins came up and 
caught us in the middle of our games, and if I hadn't promised 
never to behave so uncummy fo again, she would have sent me 
away. 

Mr. D. No fear of that now, as you are going to set up for 
yourself — sit down and make yourself comfortable. (Skmna 
places her band-box on chair by table, l. and sits r. h.) I'll be 
back in half a second, {going — aside, rubbing his hands) It's 
all right — it's all right — nothing like champagne. If slie 
likes to have another masquerade frolic, I'll lend her one of my 
Taglionis. It's all right — it's all right. {Exit c. rubbing his 
hands and dancing. Augustus throws his hat at him) 

Sel. Oh ray goodness — what a piece of good luck! If 
Augustus knew of it 
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Aug, (advances with a tragedy air) He does know It. (sits 
on bandbox and rises hastily) 

SeL Ah ! why where did you spring from ? How de do — 
I'm glad to see you. 

Aug, Miss Sellna Jane Sims — I beg you will keep your dis- 
tance, rra a most respectable young man. I know your 
business here. 

Set. Well, there's no harm in it — I came to take orders about 
a bonnet. 

Aug. (scornfully) A bonnet ! (taking her arms and shaking 
her) Salina Jane Sims Fm ashamed of you. 

JSeL Ashamed of what ? I came to wait on a lady. 

Aug. Wait on a lady I Bah I (making furious tragedy gi^im- 
aces) 

Sel. Why what is the matter ? You're acting like Mr. What- 
ecallum, in Othello. You goggle your eyes, and twist your 
arms about like a windmill. 

A2tg. That old reptile — you came here to meet him. 

Sel. Meet him? bless you, no. Mr. Reptile — if that's his 
name — is the cousin of the lady I came to wait on. — I met him 
here quite accidentally. He's a very kind and generous old 
gentleman, and is going to set me up in business. 

Aug. Oh Selina Jane Sims — silly, misguided young woman 
— is it possible that you do not see through the villainy of this 
old sea-serpent? 

Sel. Oh goodness gracious — you've lighted a lucifor. — I see 
it all — the artfUl old fox. How could I be such a fool ! what 
shall we do to be revenged upon him ? Let's break the looking- 
glass, tear the pictures, and throw the fUrniture out of the 
window. 

Aug. No, no — we'll take a more salutary course — eat his 
breakfast, (running up to table) 

Sel. A capital ideal 

Aug. It has been floating in my head all the morning. 

Sel. But when Mr. Reptile returns with the champagne — - 

Aug. We'll drink it. Sit down and be comfortable. 

Sel. I will, (sits at table l. h.) Oh Gussy, what Madame Le 
Tomkins says is very true — it is bien daxigereux for a young 
lady to go out with a bandbox. 

Aug. It is indeed, (putting another napkin in his button 
hole and preparing to cut fowl) At last I shall make sure of 
you, you tantalizing little animal. Will you take a leg, or a 
wing, or a bit of the breast ? 

SeL Whichever you please — I'm not at all particular. 

Aug. It seems very tender, (he is about to cut the foxol when 
Mrs. Dkeperly enters u. e. l., Mr. Deeperlyc, with a bottle of 
champagne in one hand^ a plate of fruit in the other, and a lobster 
under his arm. B.08T& follows c. and stands in the doorway. Mr. 
Deeperlt advances a few steps to the front — ^Augustus turns 

2 
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on his efuiir and looks at Mr. Derperlt, Mus. Deepkrlt and 
liosE. Seuna rufcs, and seems lost in astonishment. Tableau) 

Mrs. D. {seeing Sklina) A woman! 

Mr. D. A man 1 {sees Mrs. D.) My wife I 

Boss. Gussy ! 

Aug. Bowled out again ! This fowl is a will o' the wisp — I 
shall never lay hold of it. 

Sel. Let us go, Gussy — here's all the royal family. 

Jiose. Tm mesmerized I Gussy breakfkstiug with a strange 
young woman 

Mrs. D. {aside) what can be the meaning of all this ? 

Mr. D. {advancing to Augustus — in a tone of authority) 
Who are you, sir? I don't know you 

Aug. You are. perfectly right. The pleasure is mutual — I 
don't know you. 

Mr. D. But who and what are you? 

Aug. A most respectable young man. Don*t you wish you 
could say the same — ahem I 

Mr. D. How did you come here, sir I 

Aug. On foot, sir — through the rain and mud — from Rich- 
mond, by Kew Bridge and Hammersmith. 

Mr. D. This is too much. Will you explain, sir, why I find 
you in my house in — in — this extraordinary position ? 

Aug. {rising) Certainly. Keep your temper, old boy, and 
ril illuminate. In the first place 



Mr. D. Well sir, go on — in the first place 



Aug. {going to table) Permit me to take a little refresh- 
ment 

Mr. D. No sir! {taking him from table) I insist on an 
immediate explanation. 

Aug. Very well, {looking at fowl) Adieu, fair vision — 
, thou art lost to me forever ! You want a full explanation ? 
/ ^ • Mr. D. Certainly — certainly. 

\ . " Aug. Veiy well. In the first place — no, I beg pardon — in 
the second place, I — {Mispers to him) — I know all about 
the bonnet shop. 

Mr. Z>. {starting) Eh — ah — damme, I didn't bargain for 
that. I'm in a fix I ^ 

Aug. {pointing to Selina) That young woman 

Mr. D. Stop, stop, sir — I'll hear your explanation in pri- 
vate. (Augustus goes up c.) Retire, my love — Rose — young 
person, go also. Ladies should not be present at these un- 
pleasant scenes 

Mrs. D. {aside to Augustus) As you are a gentleman, be 
discreet Exit into room 2 e. l. 

Aug. I will — I will ! 

Hose. Oh, you mock turtle — you shall pay for this I 

Exitc. 

Aug, No, no — you are deceived 
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Sel, You know that girl, Gussy — take care of your eves ! 

-^ A'xU c. 

Avg, Dont be a fool — I will explain, (sinks inio chair near 
table) Vm in a hopeful way here. I shall be torn to pieces by 
the women, horswhipped by old Cromwell, and'done out of my 

breakfast. One last effort of expiring nature {he is aboiU 

to cut the fowl when Mit. Deepeiily seizes him by the collar, and 
drags him away) 

Mr. D. Now, sir, we are alone. 

Aug. I have very substantial reasons to be sorry for it. 
What's the matter? Why is my domestic privacy disturbed in 
this indecorous manner ? (puts napldn in his pocket) 

Mr. D. Why, you — (sees napkin and takes it from him) I 

beg your pardon — that belongs to me (puts it over his left 

arm) 

Aug. Does It? Possibly — an inadvertency. Now, sir, will 
you have the goodness to explain your extraordinary con- 
duct? 

Mr. D, My conduct? Well, that's cool I I beg to say, 
that 

Aug. Enough — enough — I know all you would say — 
(^pointing to door) — leave the house — quit the building ! 

Mr. D. (aside) Turn me out of my own house I (he goes 
T<p to him) Are you aware, sir, that I am 

Aug. Perfectly, old Cromwell (taking another napkin 

Jrom his pocket and using it as a handkerchief. You are " Sker- 
pifflns, the goggling gentleman." 

Mr. D. (seizing napkin) Another I I beg your pardon — 
"When you have quite done with that — (takes it from him, and 
jmts it over left arm. 

Aug. Eh ? Oh, is it yours ? Another inadvertency. Now, 
once for all, old fellow — you have made yourself very disa- 
greeable here, and I would advise you to imitate the woll-brcd 
dog, and walk down stairs, or I shall be under the unpleasant 
necessity of throwing you out of the window. 

Mr. D. Well, of all the impudent scoundrels — (in a great 
rage) Look you, sir — I am not accustomed to — to — to 

Aug. No more am I, sir. (taking out another napkin and 
using it as before) Your conduct is most atrocious — most 

Mr. D. (seeing napkin) Another ! damme he has emptied 
the linen chest. I beg pardon, sir, that belongs to me. (snatches 
up napkin and puts it over Jiisarni) 

Aug. Eh? really — (astonished) — another inadvertency. 
(feeling in his joocket) I've no more, oblige me by making 
yourself scarce, (pointing to door) 

Mr. D. Sir, I am too much irritated to dispute with you. 

I'll suppose you to be a gentleman — give me your card 

(gives card) 

Aug. Certainly — any thing you please for a quiet life, (yiv- 
ing card) — there 
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Enter Mrs. Dsepeblt from room 2 k. l. 

Mrs. 2>. Cards exchanged I bow is this sir — (to Augustcb) 
—would you provoke my husband to fight a duel? 

Aug, Your husband f (astonished) 

Mrs. D. Yes, sir — (with force) — my husband. Your intru- 
sion here is most unwarrantable and ungentlemanly. There Is 
the door — have the kindness to withdraw. 

Aug. (aside) Whew ! there's a spitfire. I've made a slight 
mistake, (bowing) Madam, I obey your commands, (taking 
Mrs. D.*s handkerchief from his pocket, shaking it out and wiping 
his (yes with it — she observes and is agitated — Mr. D. misU^tes 
it for another napkin, and is about to snatch it from him) 

Mr. D. Another I 

Aug. No — honor — a mouchoir de poche. A ffift from a lady. 
(kissing it) Oh, madam, your most devoted — (aside to Mr. D.) 

I shall expect to hear from you Mr. — Mr. (looking at card 

— starts) DeeperlyI eh? (feels hastily in his pocket and takes 
out a letter — aside) Oh, murder I I've made an awftil mistime 
now. This is the gentleman to whom I am recommended for a 
bookkeeper's place. 

Mr. D. Good morning, sir — I shall not forget you. (point' 
ing to door) 

Aug. Sir, your most obedient, (aside) Desperate cases 
require desperate remedies. I won't go. (conceals himself in' 
closet L. u.) 

Mr, D. Whew I Good riddance — an impertinent scoundrel 
— I was never so insulted in my life. 

Mrs. D. I trust, my love, you will not think of meeting him 
— he is unworthy your resentment. 

Mr. D. You are right, my love — quite right — I'll deliver 
him over to the police. What's his rascally name ? (looking at 
card) Augustus Fitzmortimer I Why surely — yes — (bursting 
into a loud laugh) Oh I of all the ridiculous mistakes — ha, ha, 
ha — he's, he's — ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs. D. What— what? 

Mr. D. The bookkeeper Simpkins recommended to me. 
He came here to deliver his letter of introduction, and I — ha, 
ha, ha ! {aside) The milliner no doubt is his sweetheart — 
poor devil ! ha, ha, ha I 

Mrs. D, Did he come for you ? I thought — (sees Augustus 
at closet door c.) Heavens I he is there still, (pointedly, looking 
at Augustus) You won't think of engaging him, I hope — so 
bold and impertinent a person will never suit you. 

Aug. (aside) Oh, the revengeful puss — she'll ruin me, 111 
hoist the flag of revolt, (makes a doll of his handkerdiief and 
plays " Punch " with it over top of closet) 

Mrs. D, (alarmed) Ha — my handkerchief ! 

Mr. D. Why, my dear, I'm told he's an cxcellant accountant, 
and a most respectable young man — but if you have a preju- 
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<Sice against him, of course he shall not be received, (the hand" 
'^Xi'chirf is shaken violently) 

Mrs, D, (alarmed) No, no — I have no particular dislike 
the young man, I object to his boldness, (the handkerchief 
shaken again with more violence) but (aside) — he has me in 
is power ! I beg you wUl engage him. (the handkerchief dis' 
ippears) 

Mr, D. No, no — he has displeased you, and — and (aside) 
band me out with the milliner — so I have made up my mind 
send him about his business, (the handkerchief appears 
gain, and is shaken with great violence) 

Mrs. D, (aside) He*ll drive me* distracted I Nay, I beg — I 
entreat — I insist that you engage him. (aside to Augustus,) 
^Are you satisfied? (the handkerchief disappears) 

Mr, 2>. Well, well — since you insist, I must submit. I'll 
^^vrite him a note, and settle with him at once. 

Aug, (comes from closet — puts his head under Mr, D,'s arm) 
Thank you, sir — Pm eternally obliged. 

Mr, D, Why, zounds — I thought you had left the house. 
Aug, No, sir — there is a fascination — (looks at fowl) in this 
spot which binds me to it. I wished to deliver my letter of 
introduction from Mr. Simpkins — (gives it) — and to apologize 
—(to Mrs, D, pointedly) for my intrusion, (looking at Mrs, D, 
tries to take her hand as Mr, D, opens the letter) A thousand 
thanks I 
Mr, D, Eh — eh — what I 

Aug, A thousand thanks for your kindness, (looking at 
Mrs, D, takes out handkerchief and Idsses it) Oh I 

Mr, D, Yes, yes — all right — all right — don't mention it 
— (shakes his hand) — I*m happy to make your acquaintance. 
(aside) Snug about the milliner, eh? 

Aug, (imitating him) Yes, yes — all right — all right, (aside) 
111 take precious good care you never see her again ! 

Enter Selina, c. 

8eL Come, Gussy, let us go — Madame Le Tomkins will 
think I've been run away with, (courtesies to Mrs, D,) Good- 
morning, mem. 

Mrs, D, Who is this young person ? 

8el, I am Miss Sims, if you please, mem, from Madame Le 
Tomkinses — come to take your instructions for your bonnet. 

Mr, D, (aside) I'm rather in a hobble I (coughs, and tries 
to attract Selina's attrntion) 

Mrs, D, I never ordered you to come here. 

Sel, Oh, yes, you did, mem — I saw the order on the slate. 
**Mrs. Deeperly — Kensington — bonnet — send Miss Sims " — 
Saw it with my own eyes. 

Mr, D, (aside) Hush — hush — it's all right, (to Mrs, D,) 
2* 
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The fact is, my dear, I wished to give yoa an agreeable san^i^^^' 
so I called and gave the order. ^^« 

Aitff, (j)uU8 crushed bonnet from box) Yes — aud here*9 1^*^ 
pattern I ^^ 

Hcl, Oh, goodness gracious, what will Madame Le Tomkin^ 
say I (asidp^ Oh, Mr. Reptile, I'm ashamed of you I 

Mr. D, (aside to Augustus) Mr. Reptile I 

Aug, (aside) Yes, yes — that's what they call you at the 
shop. 

Mrs, D. But the breakfast — - 

Aug, I can explain that. Miss Sims is my intended— 
(pointedly to Mrs, D.) I came here with her — (to Mr, D,) —to 
take care of her, and Mr. Deeperly invited us to breakfabt. 

Sel, (aside) Deeperly I what, isn't his name Reptile ? what 
crammers you tell, Gussy. Didn't we take French leave wiUi 
the 

Aug, (aside) Hush, you little fool — I'm making it all 
right. 

Enter Rose, c, in a passion 

Bose. (aside) I can't bear this ill treatment no longer I (ad- 
vancing to Augustus, r.) I want to say something to you, sir. 

Attg. (aside) Now I'm settled. Nothing but high pressure 
impudence can save me. (to Rose) Permit me one moment. 
— (taking Mr. D. aside and speaking mysteriously in a whisper) 
She's goin«? to blab about Miss Sims and the champagne — don't 
be alarmed, I'll bring you off. (taking Mrs, D. aside in the same 
manner) She wants to explain my true reason for coming 
here — don't be alarmed, I'll pacify her. (taking Selina aside) 
That young woman is mad — she mistakes me for another 
blackguard — don't mind my whispering to her — I'm trying to 
make it all right, (taking Rose to the front) There has been a 
row about the breakfast, and I'm trying to get you out of the 
scrape. 

Base. I don't like your familiarity with that young woman. 

Aug. All for your good, to turn away suspicion. I'm pre- 
tending to be her brother. 

Itose. You're not deceiving me? 

Aug. Quite the reverse. I'm deceiving them. Second all I 
say and do — (putting finger to his lips) — Mum — not a word 

about the (to Mr. D.) Lend me a sovereign. (Mr. D. gives 

it — Augustus pretends to give it to Rose, but puts it into his oxen 
pocket. To Rose) Now, young woman, did Miss Sims come 
here to meet Mr. Deeperly? (aside) Look at your master 
and say, *' Certainly not." 

Hose. Eh oh ! — (Looking at Mr. D.) Certainly not. 

Mr. D. (rubbing his hands and dancing) It's all right — it's 
all right I (goes up dancing) 

Aug, Then you know what brought me here ? (to Mrs. D.) 
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Lend me a sovereign — (she gives it — he puts it into his pocket, as 
before — aside to Kose) Look at your missis, and say, " Miss 
Sims, of course." 

Bose, Miss — eh? Oh, very well, (to Mrs, 2>.) Miss Sims, 
of course. (Mrs. D, goes up) 

Aug. (beckons Selina forward — aside) Have you got six- 
pence ? 

Sel. No — only a fourpenny. 

Aug. (to Rose. Gives her the fourpenny piece) And you 
never saw me before, (aside) Stare me in the face, and say, 
"Never!" 

Bose. Well, I suppose I must, (stares at Aug,) Oh, never 
never ! (aside) What shall I be done to for this ? 

Aug, Now I believe you are all perfectly satisfied 

Mr, 2>., Mrs. D,, Selina, and Bose, Oh, perfectly — perfectly. 

Aug, Then let us go to breakfast — (rushes up to table — 
Mr. Deeperly stops him) 

Mr, D, Stop I stop I 

Aug, Another interruption I I shall never touch it. After 
breakfast — after breakfast. I've a stem duty to perform, and 
must not be taken from it. (endeavors to cut fowl — Mr. Deep- 
erly whispers to him,) Eh? Oh, yes, — looking at audience) — 
that must be attended to. (he rises, and comes forward with fowl 
on a fork) He wants me to ask you to breakfast — but one 
fowl among so many — eh ? You'd want a leg and a wing — 
and, of course, that wouldn't do. Besides, after waiting so 
long, I'm peckish myself. I'm a most respectable young man, 
and have some credit in this house. Look in to-morrow, and 
I'll give you a substantial breakfast — at all events, you shall 
have a merrythought. Will you come ? Look me full in the 
face, and say, ** Of course I" You will? Thank you — I knew 
you would. Now — (looking at fowl) " On we goes to Dorking ! " 
(rushes up to table and eats voraciously — -Mr. Deeperly, Mrs. 
Deeperly, Rose, and Selina endeavor to stop him,) No, no — I 
will have it — I will have it I (the curtain falls rapidly on 
Tableau) 
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8CENB. • — A Picturesque Lmndseape ^at b<ick n hedge, in the mid- 
dle ofMBhich 18 astUe — i^, an iron gcOe opening upon a park i««d* 
ing to Mrs, Armyiag^s residence, Ivy Hall — at badic, Jt., second 
wing^ a large tree — l. a rustic bench. Dandelion discovered 
seated on U&ewith a ** dapper** (a rttetic implement wheretoith 
to frighten aioay the birds) in his hand. He is attired in a 
short smiock,cimUtroyk$iee'breeches, blue worsted stockings, lace- 
up boots, wide-awake, etc — His entire appearance iTidicates ihe 
very ejAremeof uncouth rusticUy. 

Band, {looking up in the air). Well, I thial^ blrdseses Is the 
most aggfrawokin* beastseses as Is. Why can't they keep up in 
the sAt, as "was nat'raUy Intended, instead o' hoppln* abont on 
the ^ound where they aint got never no basiness? (Oetsqf 
stUe and daps dapper,) Halloa I there be a flight o' crows a set- 
tlin' in Farmer CrUes'<}omfield. iShouHn^ iuetUy ^ind waving his 
4»rms.) Hi I td I 

Eater MasiGB over stiles bade — she carries milh^Us, «td» 

Madge, Wl^y? ICaiM^r Daiulyi whAt be ^ee making afU this 
noise about? 

Dand, I be IHghtenlng away the crows like; itbefaottlsh 
wprk for sixpence a day, but (sentimetUally) t^e sight o' you, 
Madge, be as reft*e8hin' as amoog o' cider at noon-day, oi^ a 
shower o'ri^n in the <log-days. (^Sighing boisterously.) 0-o-o-oh! 

Madge (laughing)* Hal ha! why. Dandy, you be all spooney 
loik this morning. What be the matter wi' 'ee? 

Band, 8pooney, Madge? (^J^^oaching her,) If you 4aly 
know'd how mortal fond I be of yer. (Looking off.) Halloa! 
there be they birdseses again — thej be all among the spdDg 
ingons now. (Bushes to side b. and dv^ps dapper — shouting.) £tll 
hi I (Coming back,) But as I was a.sayiu' when I was Interrupted 
by they oritturs o* crows, If you've no objection, Madge 
(:y^Qouily}, 1 should loik to keep company along o' you. 

Madge (contemptuomly). Why, Dandy, you be daft. A 
scarecrow, aa only gets his Uving by ft-ightenin' away the 



CXOW8, baa norlghtto keep oomiMH^ with «qy one. Why, la the 
Tillage they do aay, DaiKly» yoa btflxmttiie stiq^fdeat lad i& 
all these iMurta. 

Dand. (deeply huH). Noa, that bent trae, Madge, Qoa, it 
ben't trae. Why, there be Giles littlebralns, there be Cnzy 
Jack, he be stapider than I be a deaL 

Madge. Anyhow, I won't never marry any lad tlU be's gotten 
Ave golden suy'rins of his own. 

Jkmd. (aghast). Five golden snr'rinsl why, there anft so 
mnch money in the nnivarsal world! 

Madge. Well, whoever expects to marry me must get it 
somehow, and so I tell 'ee. I say. Dandy (Jooka q^), there be 
young Sqnire Thombrake. 

Dand. (looking off). Ah! he mnft got mnch; his fk&er lost 
all his money in spekylations. (Cfontemp^fioualp.) What's tiie nse 
o' being a squire if yon amt got never no vortin? 

Madge. Kever mbid — though the yonng sqnire ben*t rich, 
he's a deal more thought of than that stndc-^, ccmoeited old 
Lonnoner, Master Turnpenny Dibbs. 

Dand. Ah, Master X^mperry Dibbs, him as bought the 
propriety up yan I 

Madge. Yes; he made a large tbrtin' up in town by lending 
his money. 

Dand. (astounded). Made a vortin by lending his money! 
(Bupidly.) I shouldn't like to make my vortin that way ! Haw- 
sumever (admiringly), he be the man for I — ecod, he be Dibbs 
by name, and Dibbs by natur' ; you should just see his man 
servant (illustrating grotesquely) ; he be all over gold here, and 
gold there, witl^ stripes up and stripes down, and stripes all 
round his hat, and all down his back, and all across, and all 
maimer; and as to buttons, it makes a poor country lad wink 
to look at 'um, dam*d if it don't ! ( With booby tenderness,) I say, 
Madge, what 'ud you say, if you was to see I all over buttons,, 
eh, Madge? You'd keep company wi* I then, wouldn't you, 
Madge? (Grins,) He, he, he! (Attempts to put his arm round her 
waist.) 

Madge (disdainfully). Hands off, Mister Dandy, I tell 'ee I 
shouldn't care for 'ee if you were smothered in buttons. (Taking 
up herpaiU.) Well, I must be seeing arter my cows. 

Dand, (with boobyish tenderness). What, leave Dandy for a 
pack o' dumb animals I 

Madge (going). Ah, to be sure, they're a deal more use than 
you'll ever be. Mister Dandy. You know what I told 'ee about 
they five pounds. (Aside, going,) He's a good lad enough, but 
then he is so mortal stupid. (ExU over stile.) 

Dand. (alone, soliloquizing). Five golden suv'rins ! (Look" 
ing after Madge.) She be well worth the money (? uefully) ; but 
wbere be a poor scarecrow like I to get 'un? Halloa, there be 
them birdseses among the tunnups now. (Shouting and clap* 
ping.) Hi ! hi ! hi I (Bushes off.) 
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JEnter Thornbrakb and Dibbs, r. 2 e. ; the former wears a plain 
sporting-jacket, etc, the latter is attired in a ridiculottslp eocag' 
gerated sporting costume of the most glaringly " cockneyfied *' 
description. Each carries gun, pouch, etc, 

Dibbs (^grounding gun and striking a conceited attitude, look- 
ing round) . Halloa I here we are in front of Ivy Hall again. I 
say, squire, this is the third time you have brought me this 
way. 

7%om, (somewfiat confused). Chance, Mr. Dibbs, I assure 
you, mere chance. 

Dibbs (knoxioingly). Can't gammon me, young man. I'll lay 
odds it's the turtle-dove and not the wild fowl attracts us, 
eh — you sly dog, you! 

Thorn, (interrupting). Really, my dear sir — 

Dibbs (continuing). The charming young widow who, I'm 
told, lives at the hall. (Knowingly.) Can't gammon me ! 

Thorn, (confuted). I — I assure you, sir, I feel nothing for 
Mrs. Armitage, but a — a — the most— (co7i/^ed) — profound re- 
spect. 

Dibbs (disdainfully). Respect! ha, ha! respect is all very 
fine for a young man, who like yourself is not troubled with a 
superabundance of the needftil ! (Slapping his breeches-pockets,) 

Thorn, (offended — impetuously). What, sir! do you dare 
taunt me with my recent loss of fortune ? 

Dibbs (continuing superciliously). Now with me (slapping 
breeches-pocket as before) the case is different. I'm a man of for- 
tune, large fortune, very large fortune. I never trouble myself 
about respect, (Striking a conceited attitude.) I've only to glance 
at a woman, young or old, dark or fair, and she strikes her 
colors immediately. 

Thorn, (aside, angrily). Conceited old coxcomb ! (Aloud) 
And how do you account for this irresistible peculiarity? 

Dibbs (pompously). My dear fellow, you young men imag- 
ine that nothing goes down with the fair sex but good looks 
and juvenility of appearance : quite a mistake : the only thing 
a woman really cares for is — the L. S. D. ! 

Thorn, (interrupting). The what, sir? 

Dibbs (continuing). The L. S. t)., sir. (Slapping trousers- 
pocket.) The chink, the rhino, the mopusses — and small blame 
to the dear creatures. Mopusses mean carriages, mopusses 
mean horses, mopusses mean fine dresses, cashmere shawls, 
diamond bracelets. In short, in a woman's eyes, a man isn't a 
man at all, unless (aggravatingly rattling money in his breeches- 
pocket), unless he has lots of the mopusses ! 

Thorn, (angrily). Pshaw, sir! this is an unwarrantable 
libel on the sex ! 

Dibbs. Come, now, I'll tell you what I'll do with you. I 
have never even set eyes on the bewitching young widow who 



ta sitfd to Inhabit jonder hstl ; (coniititedls) hat I dare aaj sba 
hu heard of my luagniflceut Income, (flolt/cs money.') 
Thorn. {aai<le, angrtii/). ConfounU bis Income, I say. 

Dibha (continmnsf). Now I'll lay you a coo) liaodred 111 
prevail upon Uila young and lovely widow to grant me a. eeeret 
aa^gnaClon. 

Thorri. [aaffrilj/). A secret wBignationl 

IHbb* (eotttinuinff conoeiiedlg'). A CSte-a-tile^- " you and I 
nobody by." (Knoieinffly.) You know the ptyle of thing — 
UiU very evening! 

TAmft. (fm/ietuouifj/). Fsbawl nonsense! stnfr impossible I 

Dibbg (imnctitedln — raUUng meinm in his portet) To & man 
of tnj Inoonie, nothing la Impossible I Come now, is It n. bet? 

IJtom. (iadignataly). Of coarse, It t^. I'd stake my last 
penny against eo ontragcons an improbability. 

Dibbi. Donel (JieZaps/nj into (Aeman a/ tusinau),. Jnst book 
the bet, will you7 ( JYiHiiHva pocliet-book, <u al»i doea Thorn- 
BBAKB.) If it Isn't coQvciiioDt to pay down, yon shall do me a 
little bill at three months. Interest included. (Aside) And If 
be doesn't meet it, I can always sell him up. 

Tliom. (f,ntering bet in podtei-ftooi — Aaidif). Fresumptnous 
old parvenu t 

Dibbs. Now then to write the insidiijus little epistle, I 
■hnys cury statloneiy. (iVodvefiv alMt qfnot^-pmervliitAKt 
places on back of pocket-book, urflfnfr WithpenciL') Xf signatan 
will' be quite enoogh. (^WhUe (Aey are both engaged in teriUag, 
re-enter Dahdeuon, r. 8 k. t he ii jmwg an enormone i«rnip 
with a large cta^krUfe.') 

Dand. (not aeFin? Dibbs and tUOSiSSRtx^. I — I be jqst 
bavin' a snack tike. Beacon be. so darned dear Just, now, I be 
forced to live on roots loike. I had carrots o' Monday, pus- 
nips o' Tuesday, and now. I be liavin' a tuntufp bf w&y of a 
change lolke (with kit mouth fuU) ; — it be Witat theycall ft toe^ 
etable diet I 

DU>b» (nho has mean«>hile Jinithtd note, folding tt three-eor- 
>tered vtayi). There — tbere's the little epistle^ ffow, how am 
I to forward it ? There's no time to lose, — - st^- {Fereehijig 
Dakdblion'.) Whom have we yonder? He looks stnpU enoogti 
tar anything. HI I booby, come bera I 

Dand. (eagerly coming forteard, turnip in hand). fiOobyl that 
bet! They always calls I boobyt (SCupiiSjf.) Wantanyblrds 
frightened away, your honor? 

Dihbs (impatientln). Birds! no. 

TJiom. (jceringly). A pretty love-maasenger, truly. 

Dibbs (iBilh a buainena'Uke air, to Dand.). Now then, yoft 
sir, what do you call yourself ? 

Dand. (vnth boobffish gtupidily). 1 don't call myself notbink, 
— ttbe e'otAws as calls I. {Itaitftkng.) "Hi!" S8.ya they, "Dait- 
4yl come along this way t" {Qrinetti^iidly.') Hoi hot bol 



JQii&&« (t9' THOB27BB4K3K)f Pld j^ou ever 39« such a savnge? 
(Ta Dandelion.) Now listen. 

J^nfi,. (fltdipitliif ]^vtfi$i4i^hi» hand to hia ear). I be a listenln' I 

l>U>h8 (to Dandeuon). I want yon to do me a service. 

Dand. (abounded — stavtfng vioUfUly)* The likes o' I do your 
lionor a san^ceJ Z be a. goan? to tojnble down loike I ( Totally 
overcome by the 9en9eof thehoner-oonferred upon him, he lets fall 
turnip, and falls backwards into Dibbs's arms,) 

l^^&bs ^Mfotmdsd andvoinly endeauoring to get, rid of Dand.). 
Kow tlieitf%lockhead, stand up, will yon ? 

Zkmd^ (J^m aua^orted by. Pibbs, half blubbering). It be too 
J3uicb for the fisewga of a young connti^ lad. 

DQM (endeamwin^i'to pufih him. away — roaring). Stand np, 
wiJlyoR? 

Thorn, (dragging him away from Dibbs). Do yon hear, 
idiot? (MtmMes over, turnig^, whioh is at his feet.) What the dev- 
il'sthis r QViolently kicks away turnip.) 

"^ ^^ ly, starting tjp).^ Dang It ! he be a kicking my 
Uvmnpl.^H&t.be my, dinner. (BastUy rushes after turnipy which 
hfi, crams into pocket of smockrfrock.) 

IHbbs (impatiently)^ Now then I (bawling) do yon want to 
earn, a soverelgnJ 

Jktnd. Asny'i;ial (IMeriy duml^foundered.) A real live snv- 
'rini (Is,ahouitofail helplessly as before into Dibbs*s armsy when 
DnsBS g^ives him a vigorous push, which sends him against Thorn- 

Tthorn, (flngvUy pushing, him back again). Stand np, idiot. 

X>and* (titterly bevnldered). Vze gotten the staggers ; that 
Q]^.llttiini(p'« got into my noddle. 

^Hbbs (holSng himi by theurm)' Yon see this note. (Facetiousr 
i^O, It's, what they call a billet-don^. 

JMind,^ (^upidly)* A billey what? 

JHbbs. (holding note close up to Dand'8 eyes). Now, if yon can 
only deliver this note Tiere into the hand of the lady who lives 
over in that house there (pointing), this sovereign here {pro- 
ducing, sovereign from pocket, and holding it up) shall be yours, 
to put in that pocket .^i€re / 

Dand. (r^^dting). In this pocket there ! (Tt^king note in a 
state of terrific excitement.) Til do't— I knows the lady — ni 
j^euntO'her! 

IHbbs (continuing,, to Dandelion). And I say, if you'll bring 
iQea fiivorable answer (affectedly), a genial response, you shall 
have another sovereign, 

Dandi. (starting, amazed). Another live suv'rini two golden 
shiners! (Is about to fall as before against Dibbs, butViBna 
pushes him away towards Thornbrake.) 

Thorn, (pushing him back again). Stand up, idiot I 

Dand. (pushed. first one side and then the other). I*ze gotten the 
fltaggeis, I knows I hasi Stop a bit. (To Dibbs —puzzled.) 
What hello bring? 
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IMbt ((tfMsd^r). A IkroraUe iaavW— *'Cl»U mvosM 
— albndraplv— 

And. (torMy puMled, afovd to Dibbs). What be X to pat 
'•rain? 

Dibbs. Why, in your pocket, to be sure. 

Dimd. (aside, doubtfully). All that In one pocket! and my 
tanniip be there aire adj. {Walks vp, and stares at noleuitka 
" nimiaant " expreuion^ 

Thorn. (« Dibbs). Now really, my dear air, I think this iU- 
advlscdjoke has ^ne iar eoougb. 

Dibbs (aside — chuckling) . Hal hal He'a afraid ofhis money. 
(Alovd) Yonng man I am determined to prove to you that 
CupiU stands no chance when Cash is in the fleld. {Exultingly.} 
Oil, what a Kplentlld thing It Is to be rich I {Singing and dane- 
ina-) Tol-dt-rol-de-riddle-lol. 

Thorn, (aside — angrily). The rldiculona old upstart 1 I caa 
Gcareely keep my hands off him. 

Dibbi (to iiAJiDTAAOv). Remember, a genial respowe, a Tond 
reply. (To Thor-vshake.) Now then, sqaire, come along. I'm 
not ^oing to leave you behind, you know — can't gammon me I 
(PaaKea hU arm through Thornb rake's.) Come along 1 

Thorn, (aside — angrily as they go oiK). If he was only a fbw 
years yoaager, I'd pitch him into the flrat ditch we came to I 

Dibba (dragging him off). Come along — cone along. 

[Ecfun( R. 1 E. 

Dand. (alone ruminating with a puzzled expression). I be to 
get two golden shiners if 1 gives this here little Billy what's 
hia name, to the lady as lives yan (pointing off) — that be lar- 
tln — so here goes. (Moving towardspark gales.) Why, dasb my 
buttons, here she be. {Nervously.) Ecod, I ben't used to talk to 
quality folks — 1 be alio' a flnstratlon lite. (Takes off hia uride- 
awake, and unseen at first by Mrs, Arvttage, commenets an Ai- 
cessant series of aiekward botes, pulling vigorously at front lode (^ 
his hair, etc.) 

Enter Mes. Armttagb from jrart gitte, J.. — sheU attired in ele- 
gant morning costume, hat, etc. — she is followed by Jkakbs, 
the footman (Jlaih livery — pompous manner.) 

Mrs. A. (speaking as she enters). Stay, James; fetch me mj 
parasol — I bave left It In the summer-house. 

Jeam. (obsequiously). Parasol, ma'am, which I will fetch IL 
(Aside) That Impadent yocng cbawbaklug again — which he 
had better look oat for himself. [_Bxit L. 

Mrs. A. (coming foru>ard and looMngoff). Surely, I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Thornbrake agMn 1 (Masingly.) Now I wonder 
what brings that yonng man so often Id this direction. (Anil- 
ing complacently.) I could almost imagine — but no, that is im- 
possible, for no sooner does Mr. Thornbrake catch Bljgbt of 
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me, than he immediately beats a hasty retreat in an oppQsite 
Olrectibn. Iv^hat a provoking, shy young man it is I 

panJi, (viho has meanwhile incessantly continued his rustic aaU' 
utation8)» She won*t take never no notice 6' 1. (Awkwardly ap- 
proaching and passing his hand over his face,) Mornin*, your lady- 
ship's ri^verence. 

Mrs. A. (slightly starting). Dear me I what an uncouth-look- 
ing objebtl (7b DAND. who is still bowing and scraping,) You 
wSh to speak to me, my lad. 

Ddnd. (fearfully shy). Ees, your honor's ladyship. (Qrins 
idmically^ He I he I he I (Holds out note.) 

Mrs. A. Oh, I see, a petition. 

Dand. No, it ben't a 'tishun — it be a billy what's his name 
— as a genl'man guv' I to guv' yer ladyship's reverence ! 

Mrs. A. A gentleman! (Sagerly taking note.) Oh) Mr. Thom- 
))nike, I dare say. 

'Dand. (cotUemptuously). No, it worsum 'un worth a dozen p' 
Ae / It wor Mr. Trnmperi^ Dibbs ! 

Mrs. jL. (disappointed). I have not the honor of the gentle- 
man's acquaintance. W)iat can he have to say to me? (Opens 
note and reads.) 

Dand. (puzzled and endeavoring to recollect). He wants — he 
wants a — (fearfully puzzled) — darned if I knows what he 
wants ; but there's a main deal on it. 

Mrs. A. (after reading note). What unparalleled insolence — 
'What' tinh^ara-of presumption! (Throws away note, R.) 

Dand. (" scraping" and holding out his smock-frock like Un 
apron to receive *^ answer"), ij^iease yer ladyship's reverence — 
what be I to take back ? 

ilfs. A. (angrily), fell Mr. Dibbs that the vulgar imperti- 
nence of his epistle is in every respect worthy of Ihe ungentle- 
manly parvenu Who wrote it. 

Dand. (utterly bewildered — terribly puzzled — Aside). These 
here great folks do jabber such gibberish — there ben't no sense 
in 'em! 

JSnter Jbambs, from g(ite l., <U commencement of Uist ^ech, with 

parasol. 

Jeam. (presenting parasel vfith supercUions obsequiousness). 
Which it is the parasol, ma'am. 

Mrs. A. (taking parasol fromJi&AMEs). I most prevent a rep- 
etition of this annoyance. (Aloud) James, you perceive yonder 
bumpkin, — take care that he never approach my door aagain. 

Jeam. (superciliously). Which the hallusion is to the hobjek 
in the smock, which he siiall be made a hexample on I (Exit 
Mrs. Armytage, r. 1 e.) Which I will teach him to go dodg- 
ing arter that 'ere young millunaid as I honors with ray hindl- 
w&ual hadmiration I 



Vanrl. I iing outsmock). This belit what I'spected. 

(_Aj^roaci mes.) I say. Muster Fntinan, jouheerd what 

fonr iiiiB^.. 1? Be tliaC what tliojr coll a. — a — {vainly 

tadeaeoriTii/ t^ . ...umber wAul Dibbs A<m tolil Aim.) 

Jeam. [amceitedly.') P^aps it waj, Mr. Scarecron, and on 
tbe bother 'and, p'raps It wasn't. 

Darul. (puziied — vaeaniti/). Now that's jaat what I was 
tbiiiklug Qi;seir. 

Jeam. HowBameyer, Mr. Scarecrow, tlie oext time I catch 
you prowling about these pramlees, you'll just have a taste o' 
this style u' thing. {Lays hia etick vloknlly aboiU DAim.'a 

Daad. (Toaring), Oh I rbat be that for? Oh 

murder!— Oh 1 if he wasn't I lerl 

Jeam. So now, Mr. Scarei , yi, uowwhatyou'veto ex- 
pect, Mr. Scarecrow. (_At gate.') WL..h it will teach yoQ to 
mind yonr own buainesa. lExtt l. 

Daiul. (blubbering plleously'). Oh. rlear! oh, dcarl Oh, If 
be hadn't run away like a coward, v , a liiditi' I'd ha' given 
him. (Scnuik by a guddsK idea.) V only ha' thought on't 
I'd ha' chucked my tuanup at him. .ubbering.) Ho, bo, ho 1 

lie-entfr Madqe, ov^ mile at back. 

Madge (jiereetving Dand.). Dandy, you stupid lad, why 

what be the matter wl' 'ee now? 

Dand. (jiUeowly'). That 'ere lubberly ftttman at the hall has 
been a murderin' J wi' a lung stick. 

Madgi {indignantly). A long stickl I'll run and tell his 
iolsses, that I will. (^Makeafor gitie.) 

Dand. {pileously). Tell his misses I It was his misses as 
toldhet All 'cos I gave her a little billy — what's-his-name. 
iBlnbbering.) Hoi hoi hoi 

Madge (surpHmd). A little billy whafs-his-name! 

i>and. Ees, there it lies, yan — all cmmplcd'Up like. 

Madge (picking vp note — reading sltnely and toith difficulty). 
" Loveliest of widows, meet me at dark this evening — I've a 
deal to say to yon. Your (spelling) d-i-s-tr-a-c-t-ed admirer, 
T-u-r-n-Trnm-p-e-r-r-y Dibbs." (t>^aking.) Well, I neverl 
nhat himperance I What answer did she ^ve? 

Dand. (piteously, rabbing hia sfloaiders). She didn't give 1 
noihink — eicept that 'ere larmping. (Blubbering.) I loses 
two goidcD suv'riDS as old Trumperry Dibbs promised I ! 

Madge (amazed). Two golden sovereigns! my stars, what 
a pity I 

Dand. (struck with a sudden idea, capering violentln). Ohl 

Madge (Parting violenay). Lawks, Dandy, how jou made 
me Jump t 

^ttd. (ttill mer4 arongty *(t:ici«n vitk th* idea, violttaiy). 
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Aha ! I knows a dodge t As old Tramperry will have a hanswer, 
'spose you write him one. 

Madge (admiringly). Now, well done, Dandy, that be some- 
thing like a dodge^ that be I {Eagerly.) I've got my milk- 
book and pencil in my pocket. {Produces pencil and pocket- 
hooky from which she tears a leaf — looking around,) But what 
be I to write npon? 

Dand. (in great eoccitement). Write upon? write upon 7/ 
111 lay *ee a back — I'll tell ye what to say. {Stoops down.) 

Madge {laying paper on Dand.'s back and beginning to 
write). Now then, Dandy, go on. 

Dand. {dictating imperatively), Dearzur! 

Madge {writing and spelling), D-double-e-r deer — z-u-r 
sir. 

Dand, {importantly). Got that? 

Madge, AU right. Oo on — go on. 

Dand, {puzzled, after a pause). Don't you think that's 
enough? 

Madge, Enough? No, why you haven't said an^^/^i'/t^ ye^ 

Dand, {suddenly bobbing up). Now, Madge, youWe a female 
woman. What 'ud you say under the clrcums^a;ices ? 

Madge {reflecting). Well, I should say I'd snap at the 
chance of a 'pointment with a foskinating old chap as has got 
such lots o' money. 

Dand, {greatly excited). Brayvo ! that be it, — fire away I 

Madge (flattered). You leave it to me, I'll manage it for 
you. (Dand. stoops down again, Madge writes,) 

Dand, {wriggling about), I say, Madge, you be a ticklin' 
o'll 

Madge {impatiently). Keep still. Dandy. I'm just a thinking 
how many ** k's " there be in ** faskinating." 

Dand. {rising, sententiously). Madge, he's a lib'ral sort o' 
chap, I'd tip him a couple ; {doubtfully) he's a main good cus- 
tomer, — I don't know but what I'd make it half-a-dozen. 
{Besumes his stooping position.) 

Madge {writing). Well, he shall have three, at any rate. 
{Continues to write.) 

Dand, You must make a cocked hat on un, you know. 

Madge {folding note). Three-cornered. I knows. There 
it is. {Looking off.) Halloa, here be old Dibbs a-comin' ; I'll 
be off. {Giws letter to Dand.) Now, mind you don't give up 
the note till you've got the shiners. 

Dand, {grinning knowingly). Ho! ho! I be wide awake. 

Madge {going). Keep your weather-eye open. Dandy, for 
these Lunnuners are such slippery customers. 

[Exit o^er stile, 

Dand. (knowingly). Let I alone. By gum, when I think 
that old chap's got my two shiners in his pocket, I feels a 
reglar bust o' cleverlshness a-creeping all over me. 



Enter Dibbb, b. 3 e. 

i}ibbi (ioflfcinu OMUiof)- Now Where's my oblnee n-iend In 
the smock? (Fereeivinii Daj<».) Ob, there he is. (To 
Dand.) Well, what's the news ? 

Dana, (grinning kHwaagli/}. He I he I he! 

DIbba. What's the Idiot grinning at ! {hnpatienUy extnadinn 
kit hand.) The answer — the answer 1 

Dand, (yith mingled shyitf^ and cunning'). Beg pardoa, 
yoar honor, it's so long since I zee<l a. real live goiden shiner, 
dashed if 1 arn't quite Torgot the looks on 'on. ^Extend* hii 
hand and tlgnifieantly Imiddlea kiifingeri.) 

lAbtis. Aba, I perceive 1 Wliy, the blockhead Is getting a 
little sharper alreadf . Come, here's the sovereign I promised 

Dand. (half bevnldfred, tating soJiereign). A reaj live suv'rio 
In my own hand to keep. {IVtift a boand of deliffhl.) Eood, 
111 ha' o' bit o' beacon for zooper. (,Saap» fingeri and dances 
about.') 

Dibb» (impetuous). Now then, booby, the note. 

Dand. (ull/lu). Stop a bit, yoiir honor's washup- This here 
Bhiner was Tor dllTerln' your honor's biUy. 

Dibbs. Wellf 

Dand. (utith combined ahyneis and cunn^nff, Caiddiing hU 
fingeri). 1 speclis another Ibr bringing the answer. 

Dibbs. Aha I I perceive 1 (GiviiLg sovereign.) This fellow's 
by no means such a fool as I imagined. 

Dand. (taking sovereign.) I've got t'other. (Aside, wild 
withddight.) I'll have a dumplin' with the beacon. Hooray 1 
(^Snaps his fingers and dances about as before.) 

Dibbs (xnliO has meanwhile been examining note). Slngalar 
paper this for a lady to write on. Short of stationery, per- 
haps, (Beading.) ])-double-e-r dear, z-u-r sir, — queerorthog- 
raph; — country education, probably. Ualloa, she says I'm 
fiiscinatiug with three k's. However, one thing's certain, she 
coiisuuts to the assignation. (^Singing and diincing.) Tol-de- 
rol-de riddle-roll 

Dand. (aside, dancing and singing In tmitaUon of Dibbb). 
Tol-de-rol-de riddle, etc. (Aloiid, approvingly.) Then jonr 
honor's pretty nigh satisfied loike. (Grinning.) He! he! he! 

Dibbs. Yes, and ao ought you to ba — (_ioKcettedly) after iaj 
wondrous seneroslly. 

Dand. (grinning). Well, yonr honor, in regards o' gene- 
rosity, I'ze earned two shiners and your honor's paid the money, 
but If you comes to talk o' generosity, why — he I he I hel 
(Grim, extends hand and twiddles hisfingers.) 

Dibbs (amazed, aside). It's miraculous! The buinpkiDis 
getting more and more sagacious every Ave minutes. Well, I 
may want him. (^Aloud.) Come, there's another aoTerel^ftv 
yon. (Oivet money.) * 



Ikmi. ^(kMng money ^ bewOdered.) Three goldwi siiT'rttts ! 
m go and get sum 'an to gie I a' toueb up wi' a pit^lbrk, to 
see whetiijer I be a dreamin*. {Ching,') 

IHlbhe ^looking at note). But neither time fior place is men- 
tioned. (Calling after Dand.) HI I you feUow, when «Bd 
where am I to meet her? 

Dand, (^upicUy). How should I know? 

JDt&dtf (indignanily). How should you know, booby? But 
you must find out. 

Dand. Cha$Hly cominp forward). How be I to find oat? 
{Slily extends his hands and twiddles his fingers.) 

Dibhs ^rather alarmed). Halloa ! he's at it again. Afratige 
the a|]|K>intnient ibr t&is eTening (hastHy}, and you shall have 
two sovereigns more ! 

Dand. (franiic with delight). Two suv'rins more. (Aloud.) 
ITldo't — rUdo't! 

Dibbe (surprised). But how oA earth will you manage it? 

Dand. (in a violent state of exeitentent). I don't know how 
111 manage it — but for another couple o' shiners I'd Jump clean 
oyer the moon wi' both legs tied together. 

DUfbs (aside, admiringly). This rude exterior evidently 
conceals k master mind, ^e'll manage it. I'll go and put on 
my most magnificent waistcoat, r— I'll blaze out upon the beau- 
tiftd widow like t|ie glorious sun upon a Held of biAitercaps. 
EUi ! ha ! I shall win my wager. (Singing and dancing oon- 
ceitedly.) T<^-de-rol de-riddle-Hol, etc., etc. 

lDance»off t. 

Dand. (singing and dancing in imitcUion of Disss). Tol-de- 
rol de-riddle-lol, etc. He called I a ficile Just now ; he be a 
bigger fUle than the scarecrow arter all. 

Bnter Hidge, over stUe at back. 

Madge (eagerly). Well, Dandy, how's things a-goin'f 

Dand. (joyfully). Prime! (Chinking sovereigns.) I'ze gotten 
three golden shiilers, and I be to have another couple. 

Madge (astounded). Another couple I 

Dand. If we can purwail on the missus (pointing in direc- 
tion of hall) to meet old Trumperry this here werry identical 
evcniDg. 

Madge (indignantly) . Nonsense, Dandy ; a joke's a Joke, beft 
Mrs. Armytage Wouldn't meet that eld. stupid for worlds. 
(Struck by a sudden idea.) Ah I 

Dand. (starting violently). What's up? 

Madge (triumphantly). Tve got & dodge thia time. (Hastily.) 
Follow old TurDpenny, give him Mrs. Armytage'n best respects, 
and shell meet him under the mnlberry-tree in the parts, this 
evening, between day and dark. 

Dand. (running backwards and forwards in a terrific husOei), 
The mulberry-tree in the park. I'll teU him. 111 tefi lam I 
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Jltadge (wftft ixqueCtith bashfulnem). I say, Dandj (playing 
wflh her aprua), two more aliluera will make fine I 

Daad. {suddenly rnjaembfHag'i . By gum, so they wllll 
You'll make me Mrs. Madge, non, I mean I'll make yaa Mrs. 
Saudy, — hooray 1 (Siuipi his fingers aruJ dita<:ea aboitC.''- 

Madge, liooray 1 (GfilngJ) At dask yon know. Dandy. 

Dand. (iaacing). AU right, Madge, aC dask. 

Madge XTtfiecUn'j). And stop — she'll give three smacks o' 
the hand (JmiCoEin?), to let him know she's there. 

Dand. (in f/reat exciUTafiW). Three smacks o" the hand, — all 
right. 

Mnitge (a.nde). The lady's maid 'a a friend o' mine. What 
a game it will be I (CoquettiiMy.) Good-by, Dandy. (Going.) 

Dand. Good-by, Madge. 

Madge (slopping and looking at him significaixtly). Good-by, 
dear Dandy. 

Daiul. Good-by, dear Hadge- (Atidt, sheepiahlij.) I've 
balf a mind to give her a buss- loike. (Advancing stealthUg 
toirar/la MiDOK.) I will, darned if I don't. (Eiasea her.) 

Midge (viUhf'igntd indignation). Oh, yon owdacious young 
man I (Aaide, going.) He isn't so v'Ty stupid after all. 

\_Etit throughpark gates, l. 

Dand. (joyowlg). Hooray I slell keep company wl' Dandy 
DOW. I'll have a bit o' beacon, and a dumptin', and a pot o' 
yule for zooper, darned If I don'L, I be veg'lar bnstln' wi 
Jollification loikJe. (Snap* hU finger* and dance* gleefully up 

EiUtT Thornbbakb, s. 2 B. 

Hiorn. (lolHoquietng trnpecvouslj/). Nol yes! yes I no! it 
can't be — but yet on the other hand it might — it un't I'm 
well aware — bnt then only supposing it was. 

Dand. (not seeing Thornbrake, taking out sovereigns and 
ehiniing Ihem). They be pretty little things to look at; bat 
they be plagny difflcult little tblngs to get. I coald chink the 
little dears about all night, darn'd if I couldn't. 

rftorn. (perceiving THiSD.). Aha! my rival's onconth pro- 
teg£, with gold in his hand 1 

Dand. (still not perceiving Tsurhbraee). Ill put these here 
abluers in my pocket (nercously'), for night be acomin' on, and it 
^d be main 'ockard if I was to fall In wi' robbers. (Nervously.) 
I be darned frightened o' robbers, I be. (Al this moment 
Thosnbrake, who has slowly approached him, seises him by the 
hand. Dand., roaring in the ezlretnity of terror.) Murderl 
til le res I 

Jhom. Rascal, where did you get all that money? 

Dand. (recognizing Thobnbrake, and slowly recovering from 
his terror). My wig, If I didn't take your honor fbr a reglar 
moideiliig cnt-tbioat thief t 
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Thorn, (impetuously). Who gave you all that money? 

Dand, (nervously endeavoring to conceal moneyy and rapidly 
transferring it several times from one pocket to the other). Old 
Trumperry, to be sure! (Knovoingly.) It be all right. The 
'pointmeDt's a-coming off presently, under that 'ere mulberry- 
tree, inside the park. 

Thorn, (despairingly). My worst anticipations realized. 

Dand, (striking attitude^ complacently). It be all m^/ doings, 
and main clever Tve managed it too. Howsumever, squire, I 
can't stop a talking to you, squire; I'ze got some partiklar 
business to see arter, squire. I wishes you a werry good 
evening, squire. [Exit conceitedly, l. 1 e. 

llwm, ((Honey angrily). This is pleasant. Is it possible 
that the mere mention of his wealth can have sufficed to pro- 
cure tibat conceited old money-lender a proof of regard, which 
a year of ceaseless attention and respectftil admiration has 
foiled to obtain mef It's enough to make one forswear the 
sex, and take an oath of perpetual celibacy. Ah, she comes. 
(Starting neroomly,) 

Enter Mrs. Abmytage, r. 2 e. 

Mrs, 4. (not seeing Thornbrake). How very provoking I the 
rector's wife has been unexpectedly summoned to town. ( Per- 
ceiving Thornbrake — (zside,) Ah, Mr. Thornbrake I ^ 

Thorn, (aside), 1 vow she looks more beautijfUl than ever. 
(Angrily,) She*s doing it on purpose. (Bows coldly and is about 
to witMraw.) 

Mrs, A. (aside, annoyed). There, he's off again. What a 
very provoking young man I (Aloud,) Ahem I Mr. Thornbrake. 
Pray do not allow my arrival to disturb you. 

Thorn, (vjith withering sarcasm). My presence might prove 
superfluous, not to say inconvenient — I beg, therefore, at once 
to take my leave. 

Mrs, A, (surprised, aside), 1 shall lose my temper with this 
young man presently. 

2%om. (returning). Permit me to add that I never under- 
stood the real power of money, till I saw It exemplified in that 
conceited, contemptible old coxcomb, Mr. Turnpenny Dibbs. 

Mrs, A, (aside, delighted). As I live, he's jealous. (Aloud, 
with coquettish affectation of indifference,) Is the gentleman in 
question so very rich, then ? 

Thorn, (with concentrated rage). He is, madam I Very rich, 
uncommonly rich — abominably rich. But see (with withering 
sarcasm), the all conquering Turnpenny draws nigh I (Pointing 
off I..) 

Mrs. A, (scarcely able to restrain her laughter, aside). The ab- 
surd old coxcomb ! (Aloud,) Mr. Thornbrake, when next we 
meet, I may possibly require an explanation of certain myste- 
rious expressions with which you have fovored me, but which. 
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at prasen: 

teaie*/on, 

with me, -. no irue woman. 

[Exit tfironipt note, l. 
c, gtirprised). How'a this? She nvoids tlie old 
calm, too, HO self- possessed. Can I bC mis- 
taken, or U uuS indifference merely a ruse, a trlcb T 

s and DiBOa arm-ttt-arm, l. 1 b., the latter a 
'■II; glotai; white hal, yeltoii> aaCiavialatcodt, blue 
batlons, light brcian paals, etc. 

Dibbi (eoneeitedlff Jlouriihing handkerchief and Kinging a$ he 
entem). Fol-de-dol-rc- riddle- lol, etc '. tbbtk ttue wUi about 
settle the widow's bualnesa. 

Band, (clumsily imitating Dibbs's jauntt/ manner). We'll 
settle the widow's busineaa I (PEroeinini; THOBNBHiKB.) Hal- 
loa! why, tliere be squire. 

Dibbi {aggravatinijly). AIm, squire 1 got your miMiey ready? 
the eneiDy baa capitalatcd. 

Daiul. (_imitaCing Dibbh). E'es, it be coming off, like. 

ZTiorn. Wliatl (again relapting into Jealoux /ury.') Can such 
dqpllcity be possible 7 

Dibbf (coiuxiledly), Fosalble, sir I If a more than poadble. 
Its (singing and dancing aggranatingty) Fol'de'iol-de-riddle-ldl, 
isn't it, young chawbacon? (To Daud.) 

Band, (imitating Dibds conceitedly). It be r!-too-ral-loo-ral- 
loo-rat, etc. 

Dibbt. The woven can't realit me, con tfaey, my ^otltttM 



t really feel fbr jou, 'poDmy lltbl'do; biit'(^''SinMiti)({iiv)'mf^t 
I ask you to clear tbe courae, piove off Uie groutldT 

Tkora. (in a UnoeHng paaaloiC), Kb, aU, 'I wtjj not moye 
off the gronQd, alrj tbls infcnial wslgnaMoi) Bludl ndt tM» 
place. 

Dibbt (angrily). What, -elF't Dp :ri>n forget yonr wager, 
air? 

Jhom. (ill a loOertng patxion). Hang my Wager, slrl I 
tell you I ahall insist on Batlabction were yon bb rich » 
CrcBsus! 

Dibba (aggravatingly). Foah, pooh, alrl There's no such 
thing as satlsfuctlon In this country. 

Daud, (imitating). There ben't do Aitf^acCfon In the country I 
(Bii-fuUy, aiide.) I never had none t 

lliorn. (waxing more and more wroth, ddwtncing upon HasfB). 
Why, damme, str, I'll liddle you 'flirough aud through, mid 
make niiucemeat of you afterwards I 
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Dibbs (retreating, alarmed). The devil you Willi What a 
horrid ruffian 1 

Dand. (who has meanwhile stealthily approached Dibbs). I 
knows another dodge — say you gives up the 'pintment, I'll put 
you up to a little summat I 

Dibbs (surprised). You v^lll. (Aside) 1*11 take the hint. I've 
faith in this hob-nailed Machiavel. (Looking at Dand., who is 
grinning at him with an air of mingled cunning and stupidity.) 
Yes, there genius in every line of that intelligent countenance. 
(Aloud, patronizingly.) Well, squire, I have no wish to cause 
you any positive annoyance. 

Thorn, (eagerly). You withdraw your pretensions? 

Dibbs (evasively). I — 1*11 see what I can do for youl 

Dand. (patronizingly). We'll see what we can do for 'ee. 

Thorn, (rushing at him ; Dand. bolts riglU away). Wretched 
clodhopper I 

Dand. (alarmed, pulling Dibbs by the arm, aside). Come 
along, Mr. Trumperry. (Takes Dibbs by the arm.) By gum, I 
feels another bust o* cleverishness a-creepin' all over me. 
Come along, Trumperry, come along, I'll put yer up to summat. 

[^Exeunt b. arm-in-arm, swaggering. 

Thorn, (alone, looking after them suspiciously). This sudden 
renunciation, these signs of intelligence, — can this withdrawal 
be a mere feint? Hum I I'll watch, and that vigilantly. (Looking 
off in the direction of the Ball.) No sign of Mrs. Armytage ; 
where can she be, I wonder? (Crossing and looking off in the 
opposite direction.) Dibbs and his hopeftQ proteg6 in the 
smock flrock have both disappeared. (Angrily.) To think 
that I should be caused all this anxiety, merely because an old 
monkey of a money-lender happens to possess a few thousands 
more than myself. It's positively disgusting I (Crosses stage 
and looks off. Mght has been gradually coming on from the com- 
mencement of this speech — lights gradually down.) Night is 
coming on. Hist I a footstep, — some one approaches. The hour 
for this incomprehensible assignation is at hand. I will con- 
ceal myself, and woe betide that elderly embodiment of sixty 
per cent, if he attempt to deceive me 1 (Disappears at back, 

B. U.E.) 

Se-enter Dibbs cautiously, r. 1 b., disguised in Dandelion's 
smock frock and wide-awake; his trowsers are tucked up so as to 
look like '< smalls." 

Dibbs (chuckling). Talk abovkt dodges, — why this is a master- 
stroke, a positive prize dodge I I was so charmed with the 
bumpkin's ingenuity, that I gave him the other two sovereigns 
there and then. Yes, thanks to this exchange of garments, I 
can await my charmer's arrival without fear of annoyance 
from niy frantic young rival. Halloa (putting his hand into the 



s this? iFulHng out (umfp 



Enter ThoRnbrakb, stealtMly, r. 

TTiorn. ( e, ttapidoutli/). Homl th&t bumpkin back 
again. 

Dibba ( ilarmed). My rival returned already? (Beptiw 

ttolentlj/i Mmip wftft dasp-kniff,') 

Horn. Aat Seen tloipty leatchlng JMm). I say, sirrah, 

trbat'sbe< if that snperaDiraated old monkey. Dibbs? 

XHbb» < iarttng). Saperannoated old moDkeyl 

'i rtc Q it o' turnip in my month 

to II . r? : n trge piece of turnip, niid 

«i-- . (.». -'"uuia — ^,^1 ; iBtai»fti« moiUhfuU.') He be 



j.'H ffrtn.) He! hel he! 
J. there he ia, in the mid- 
rrightful yellow walstcont 
a bonflre throagh a fog, 
iittlB game I 



Dibbt {alone, dtarkUng with inUnm gra^flcalion). Hul hal 
Tcry Ihcetloas 1 there he goes I (Looking off.) Dandy catches 
sight of him — away he starts, hard pushed by the squire — 
hal hal I've got rid of my rival, and no mistake I {Three 
clapii of hand fteairf inside the park gate.) Ah, the signal, the 
charming widow Is awaiting mc. {Aj^roaehing gate.) I've 
brought a handsome bracelet with mo, which I'll slip on her 
foir arm In token at once of my admiration and my triamph. 
(tMmklfng.) What a gayyoungsparfc I am, tobewn-e! {EM 
tkrovgh gate into park, dancing and humming coTtreitedls.) Tol- 
de-riddle, etc. (A'o sooner hoe he disappeared them loud noiae is 
luant-qf ttagt,,n.'J 

JKnttr VaVd., ti. v. b. runn(n£r teitk alt flft tni^ — lu U attireS 
in DiBse's white hat, blve coat, yellow tatin waistcoat, and htM 
own " corduroy smalls." Jfier running right round Ike stage, 
hefiMslxvalUeat^m^iratiA. 

Band, {gaeping.) By gam I this be harder woiA nor f^lit- 
enen' away the crows I {Oeuing up.) That daru'd young 
squire Im cioee on my heelsj he's dodged I niinid tlils way. 
{LooJdatgi^ inftarful abxrm.) He'll find out I bent old limiin- 
penyl Ah! herebe comes — hell murder I ftist, and rob lo' 
my »hlnei» arterwsrds. {Throws himself on bank.): 

Enter TuoanSMXX, rmning teilhail his migfU, H. TH K. 



^Ipwm, {stcppingy^ Well, fo^ a^ tmm of hii9 years^ lie certainly 
iBh ^e. swi^est mnBec I evee met with I (Looking round,) 
What can have become of him? (^Berceiving Dand., and be- 
lieving him to be DiBils,> Why, there he is I (Btishes cU him^) 
Now then, Mr. I>ii>b9» esptaln your motives for avoiding me in 
^ila iiA00Oonntable manner (Dand. putting handkerchief to his 
fitf^ and en^ieavoring to imUai» Dxbb8*s manTier.) 

IkLnd. ijs^ete!MyiimHatii/^iV>mB&y. Ta^as — ya-as — exactly. 

ThoTm. (surprisied), Whifb do yon mean by " ya-as*^ ya-as?" 

I^and. {a^fiily confused, bxastUlendeawiring to imitate Dibbs). 
I mean it be — FoI-4ie^rol-de-riddle-lol I 

Z^oniv (mrpri^ed)., Wi^^ who. tihe devil's thisf (Seizes 
9sAiE«r9* by coUar — Dandy's hait falls off^) Dandy ! 1 1 

^ncU (initefrifio alarm).. A-^ar-ttbe only oeeo'my7i»«« 
dodges i 

Thom^ (furiou9)y,. liiittlie dtMls^es!: f see It all — a tzickto 
<btiw me away.i. (S>ha1cing I>A)Mj>> vioielR$ly,)^ Speak, sconndcel, 
where is that rascally old !^ibb^? 

I^a^d- (aside), itbeidlt^4 (JStiruggittng vMewlity,) S^be 
bavin' the 'plntment under, t^ mnlbeoi^-tt^ee ? 

Thom^, Under t|)e vmlh^mej-t^fm I iPUfiffi$^ 1>an9. angrily 
from him,') 

Dand, (half blubbering). He guv I another two shiners — 
Fd do amy mortai tiiing< foft sblnem. (Piteously*) It's my 

Enter IUbs, Abmytaos^ from park i,» 

Mrs* A>. (kkughing and looking off in direction of park). An 
impudent trick, but as deserved a hoax as ever was played on: 
a purse-proud cox!6omb». 

llhom. (Pif'ceAcing Mit9*. Abmytagb). Why, there she Is. 
(J^ithfoitheringsaroam^). How is it, niadam, that you are no^ 
under the mulberry-tree ! 

Mr^ A,. Undei? the mulbeny-tree, sir ? 

Thorn, (bitterly). Ay, madam, the mulberry-tree I beneali^ 
whose branphes: (turmi%g up his sleeves) I shall now straighl^^my 
]i»roeeed to exterminate (roaring) that antiquated Ouy EawlM»». 
Mr.. Tum^nny ]>ibbs ! (Bushes towards park gates^) 

Mrs, A, (screaming), A-a-a-hl 

l^nd, Qrushing after Thornbrakb and dragging kitn. htlfik') 
MX I. stop !. he's a-goin' to murder old Trumperry I 

Dibbs (heard inside park roaring). Oh I oh! wbat ^ce^joKHt 
about ! ^Daju>buon and Thobmbrake stop shoriL), 

Jeam, (inside park). Which I told yer^ ever,! oaiigbt yon; 
here ogiain* (Noise qf stick,) Take that, you scarecDow I 

XHhbs, (inafideparki roaring). Oh I oh I it's all a mMoke* Tm.\ 
not a scarecrow I Murder I 

Dand. (listening surprised). Somebody be gotto' aootilier 
larrupin' I (Great noiae inaida pwk g^ i«/iiaA'. iti-mieMti 
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vpfae^ and s is vinlfjttly rjrfted Iherffrom ; ke is In n terg 

Alapbtaifd t on, his hat is knocked over his i^yea, gmoek-frock 

eoterrd with „J, ftc„ Mc.) 

Dtbb* (f eii»ri, ro«rg OIK). Murder!! I 

Thnm. I tfieS). Dibba, In this disgalse I 

Dil/bi (r tg hi* ikonliieri). It's Bbamerul — Ite In^mous; 
I bad jast e""»ii 'I7 slipped the bracelet dd my charmer'a wrist, 
nhen an iri^raal flunkey falla upon me witJia tblck stick 1 

Jhiail. (humtlng ouliiUo a hiiarte laugh) . Ho! ho! hoi that 
l>e darned tuanv 1 be took yon Tor I — he told 1 if he cotched I 
ogalu, he'd woi pll (Langhinff uprnariously,) Hoi bo 1 hoi 

Dibbs (furio y). Leave off laogbing, of I'll strangle yon I 

(Turning roiinii ' ni ' ' * ' > ■■ 

fcnale ! (Lnol it 

^toiiMnr.-) Whj, 1.^. 

T/iom. (surpri: Wu-, know Mrs. Annytsge? 

Dlbb» (aatount Mrs. I (Ajiproadiing Mrs. 

Akuvtaqb fteurfZi.^.^,..) This rtage I 

Mt». a. (VTith il^uitti re**™ jughter). Yes, sir, the 

'-■ ^" '" whom you addres t little epistle. 

(awfull]! piatled). le devil was under the 

7-tree? 

Enter WiTiaK.,fl-om park gate, fianntingly attired In a 1>rtght-rtd 

tkaxnl, nUk rfrc«t, hit toHft feather (she has a large gold hratxlet 
on kf-.r wn'sOi follotced 6.a Jeames and tmo other SERvmra 
bearing lantents — lights up, 

Madge (eoguettUhty). Who? why Madge Matjoram, Uie 
milkmaid. 

Dand. (bursting into a stf.ntorian lavgh). Ho, ho, bo I 

Dibbs (aghast). A milk-maid ! and I've given her a twenty- 
guinea bracelet I (Bushing at Madge.) Betum me my property 
Instantly 1 

Daiul. (hastilj rushing b'dween them). Don't yon, Madge I 
Never return notliltikl 

Madge (to Didbh). Nay, your honor gave It to rae ~ I never 
asked yoQ for it. (Imitating Dibbs affectedly.) "Accept," says 
he, "accept this trilling token of my ardent admiration." 
(JrtMy.) And I accept it accordingly. 

Dand. (Admiringly.) And she accepted It according. (Svd- 
denly bursts forth iiUo rennieed laughter.) This be the primest 
dodge of all I ho, ho, ho ! 

Mrs. A. Admirable, I declare. (Unable to restrain her laugh- 
ter.) Ha, ha, ha ! 

Thorn. (Ferceiving the real state of the case.) Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
(to Mb. Dibbs.) An excellent jest — I'll trouble you for that 
nnndred pounds. 

Dibbs (grinning ^Alefidly). Ha! ha! hal (Suddenly $t<^piitg 
ikon, roarina.) I shall go mad with rage. 
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Jeam, (coming forward obsequiously). Which I perceives 
has been walluppiii' a gent — Which I begs to Coffer my /apolo- 
gies. 

Dihhs (rushing at him furiously — roaring). Apologies be 
hanged ! ( Jeames, in extreme terror, heats a hasty retreat towards 
park gate ;just as he reaches it, Dibbs, in a paroxysm of rage, takes 
turnip from pocket of smock, and shies it after Jeames.) 

Jeam, (dreadfully alarmed.) Which it is a wegetable I (Dis- 
appears through gate). 

Dand. Dang it, that be my tunnup / (Bushes <tfter turnip 
picks it up, and shies it over toall after Jeames.) 

Dibbs (to Dand.) And now, scoundrel, perhaps yon'll take 
my clothes off. 

Dand. Not if I know it. — (Beproachfully.) Look how you've 
been and damaged my nice white smock. (Pointing to mould on 
smock.) I tell 'ee what, we'll make a swop. I say, Madge, Fze 
'gotten the five shiners. (Pointing to the yellow wcn^oat^ etc.) 
This will do for the weddin', won't it, Madge? 

Madge (Joyfully). That it will, Dandy. (Takes Dand's arm.) 
I declare he isn't stupid a bit ! 

Dibbs (stamping). Bamboozled by a bumpkin t foiled at every 
point! (JRoanng.) What's the use of all my money? 

Mrs. A. Of the greatest use, when properly applied ; but there 
are things, Mr. Dibbs, which even money will not accomplish. 

Thorn, (taking Mrs. A.*shand). And the conquest of this lady, 
is, I am happy to say, one of them. 

Dand. (to Dibbs). When you're tired o' your money give 'un 
to us, we'll show him the use on't, won't us, Madge ? (To au- 
dience, importantly.) And if any one ever rekvires the sarvices 
of a Ainwentive Aindiwidual or a ^intelligent adwiser, D. D.'s 
to be found o' evenings on that there style yan — (pointing to 
stUe) where D. D. will always do his utmost to satisfy his 
firiends, and to give them the fhll benefit and ad wantage of 
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A SLICE OF LUCK. 



SCENE. — An apartment in Twitter's house — door c. and r. and 
L., window, L. c, room well furnished, — Bell heard ringing vio- 
lently,^!.. — Joseph runs in at c, out of breath; he is dressed in 
a black coat and trowsers, white waistcoat and cravat, 

Joseph. Coining, sir. By Jove, I've just got back in time I 
What a deuce of a hurry master's in this morning, never knew 
him ring his bell before ten o'clock since I've been here. {Dur- 
ing this, he has hurriedly pulled off the black coat, and begins 
brushing it — bell rings violently again.) Coming, sir ; I'm 
brushing your coat, sir! If he only knew I borrowed his 
dress-coat after he was in bed last night, to show off at our 
Annual Servants' Ball, a pretty bobbery he'd kick up. {Sud- 
denly) There I I'm blessed if I hav'n't gone and left master's 
Inverness cape behind me. Perhaps I shall have time to run 
back for it. {About to go, but sees Twitter o^ door, l. Joseph 
immediately begins brushing the coat furiously.) 

Twitter. If I may judge by your style of setting about it, 
Joseph, I should infer that you had registered an oath to wear 
that new coat of mine out. 

Joseph. {Aside) How the deuce can he know? — {Aloud and 
stammering) Wear it out, sir? 

Twitter. Yes, sir, you're evidently under the impression that 
you are hearthstoning the door-step, instead of brushing a 
superfine cloth coat, sir ! Have you no respect for the nap, 
sir? Any letter for me this morning? 

Joseph. No, sir. {Brushes away at coat again, but Twitter 
snatches the brush out of his hand, and puts it in his pocket — 
aside) There was one came last night, but it's in the pocket of 
the Inverness cape ! 

Twitter. Have you looked in the letter box? 

Joseph. Yes, sir! 

Twitter. Have you. felt in the letter box? 

Joseph. No, sir ! 

Twitter. Then go and feel in it, sir 1 investigate it thorough- 
ly, sir 1 in all its ramifications, sir I 
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Joseph, Tes, sir. (Aside) I mast get back that Inverness 
cape somehow or other. {Aloitd) Please, sir, may I step out 
for half an hour? 

TuoiUer. What for, sir? 

Joseph, Just to have ray hair cut, sir. 

Tujitter, You're always having your hair cut, sir I Why don't 
you have your head shaved at once, and have done with it? 
Go along, sir ! 

Joseph, Yes, sir. (fioing — stops,) Please, sir, the coals are 
getting very low. 

Twitter, So much the better I I'm sure they've been high 
enough. 

Joseph. Hadn't I better get in a sack or two? 

Twitter, You'll get the sack yourself, sir, if you don't go 
about your business. 

Joseph {going out c, stops at door). We shall want some but- 
ter, sir ! (Twitter flings the clothes-brush at him, Joskph dis- 
appears.) 

Twitter. I've my suspicions of that fellow! he must have 
some motive, now^ for telling me we're out of butter I It was 
only yesterday he asked me if I knew how I was off for soap : 
that looked queer I It's very odd I don't hear firom my Mend 
Smith, of Liverpool, — he has been trying, for the last six 
months, to find out whether my uncle Benjamin, who lived in 
New York, — when I say lived there, I mean died there, — left 
any offspring behind him, — I mean whether he had any off- 
spring, because if he had, he must have left them behind him, 
— he couldn't have taken them away with him, conveniently. 
t's really a dreadful thing not to have a relation in the world. 
at's the use of having lots of money, if you've nobody to 
leave it to? A man naturally wants to see somebody enjoy it 
after he's dead ! Then, to make matters worse, as it never pours 
but it rains, — I mean, rains but it pours, — I drew a prize in the 
foreign lottery, last week, and what's worse, everybody knew 
it ! It was in all the newspapers the very next morning, headed 
*' A slice of luck," and giving my full name and address. The 
result is, that I've been inundated with begging letters, like 
Mr. Peabody, and it was only the week before that I had 
changed my lodgings in consequence of an adventure that has 
kept me in a perpetual shudder ever since, except an occa- 
sional shiver ! I was walking up Long Acre, or down Long 
Acre, it doesn't matter which, in fact I don't know which is 

which, when (Joseph comes in quickly c.) Well, sir, what 

do you want now ? 

Joseph. The butcher hasn't been for orders, sir. 

Twitter. I didn't say he had, did I ? 

Joseph. Hadn't I better just step down and 

Twitter. No, sir. (Joseph goes towards c, then stops,) 

Joseph, We shall want some candles, sir. {Disappears at a 
violent threat from Twittek.) 
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Tijoitter. Let me see, where was I. Oh, I know — in Long 
Acre 

Joseph (putting his head in again). Can I step out to see my 
aunt, sir? 

Tmtter. Go to the devil I (Joseph disappears.) Well, I was go- 
ing up Long Acre, when I saw a female walking before me, — I 
was behind her at the time. I think she had the most gigantic 
chignon I ever beheld, a sort of sandy color, and as round and 
shiny as a new cricket ball. Well, while I was wondering if it 
were her own hair or not, down it dropped on the pavement. 
** Then it is lier own hair," I said. Well, just as I was picking 
up the article, for it rolled a considerable distance, I saw the 
owner turn down a street and enter a house. The door was 
ajar, so I entered too ; but I'd no sooner got into the passage, 
than I was met by a stentori:ia voice, with an Irish brogue, 
exclaiming, " Well, have you got it ? " "Yes," I said, "here 
it is," holding out the chignon. " Pshaw," replied the voice, 
"I mean the fifty pounds, — hand them over, quick!" the 
thing was clear, the chignon was a trap, and I had fallen into 
it. " That'll do at present," said the voice, as I handed over 
my pocket-book with five ten-pound notes in it; " when I want 
more, I shall know where to find you." " Will you ?" said I, 
as soon as I got into Long Acre again. "Not if I know it." 
So I changed my lodgings that very night, bought that pair of 
pistols, which I'm afraid to load (poifits to box on side table) y 
shaved oft* my whiskers, let my beard grow, and telegraphed 
off" to my old friend Barnacles, at Peterborough, to come up to 
me immediately. — I shall have him to protect me, in case the 
ruflaan, with the brogue, should find me out. 

Enter Joseph, c. 
Joseph. This way, sir. 

JEnter Barnacles, c, in travelling costume, and carrying a large 

carpet-bag, hat-box, umbrella, &c. 

Barn. Here I am, Twitter. 

Twitter. Ah! do my eyes at length behoW my Barnacles? 
Come to my bosom I (Buns to Barnacles and tries to em- 
brace him, but cavCt do so on account of the carpet-bag, (fee.) 
Joseph, relieve Mr. Barnacles of his luggage, that I may em- 
brace my Barnacles I (Joseph takes the luggage.) Now take 
them to the chamber prepared for my Barnacles. 

[Exit Joseph b. 

Barn. No, no, my dear fellow, I must go back to-night I 

Twitter. Never again I no, no. Barnacles, I've got you, and 
I mean to keep you ; you shall never leave me agsSn as long as 
you live ; after that you may do as you like. 

Barn. What the deuce do you mean? 

Twitter. Listen to me, you're in the oil and pickle line at 
Peterborough, aint you ? 

I* 
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Bam. Yes. 

Twitter, Yon smell like it, — and making a rapid fortune. 
£h? 

Barn. (Aside) He wants to borrow money of me. (Aloud and 
shrugging his shoulders) I manage to grub on ! 

Tioitter, Vm sorry for it I I was in hopes you didn't sell a 
pint of oil in a week ! I wish you had been steeped in pickles 
— I mean poverty — to the very lips ! 

Barn. Good gracious I why? 

Twitter. I'll tell you. I'm older than you, my Barnacles. 

Barn. Only six weeks. 

2\diter. Aud unless you die first, as I hope you will, the 
chances are you'll outlive me, in which case you'll come in for 
everything I have! I haven't anything else, or you should 
have that too! 

Barn, (grasping his hand). Generous Twitter ! 

Tioitter. (Aside, and after a suspicious look at Barnacles) 
Umph ! his eyes twinkled, as much as to say, " the sooner you 
pop oflf the hooks, my dear friend, the better." (Aloud) Then 
you accept? 

Barn. With joy ! with rapture ! 

Twitter. (Aside) Another twinkle! (Aloud) But there's a 
condition, — you must shut up shop at once, get out of your 
oil, part with your pickles, and fix yourself here, by my side, 
as long as I live, and longer, too, if I live as long. 

Barn. It's a bargain ! noble-hearted Twitter. 

Twitter. Yes, yes. And as the first step towards getting rid 
of the "shop," go and soak yourself in hot water, for you 
smell of it most confoundedly ; you'll find my bath all ready in 
that room. \_Exit Barnacles, after Joseph, r. 

Twitter. Come, that's settled ! Having taken Barnacles out 
of pickle, he's bound to preserve me ! So if the ruffian with the 
brogue finds me out, I shall set Barnacles at him. I know it'll 
be ten to one on the ruffian, at starting ; but that's Barnacles' 
lookout — as for his accomplice, the '* fair one with the sandy 
chignon," I think I shall be able to tackle her myself. 

Enter Joseph, c. 

Joseph. Please, sir! here's a lady. 

Twitter. Where? I don't see her. 

Joseph. She wants to see you, sir. 

Twitter. Who is she ? 

Joseph. I never saw her before, sir. 

Ticitter. (Aside) Goodness, gracious ! if it should be — ( Very 
quicklii) Have you seen her behind, sir? I mean, has she got 
a chignon? (Joseph is puzzled.) A — you know, a knob at the 
back of her nob ? 

Joseph. Yes, sir. 

Twitter (shouting). Barnacles! I want you! come here di- 
rectly ! 
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Bam. (from vjUhorUy R.) I can't I I'm in a soak ! 
Tuntter. Tell her I'm not at home, — if she don't believe 
that, say I'm oat. 

Enter Julla. Maynakd, c. 

Julia (overhearing Twitteb's last speech). Deny yourself 
to a lady, — fie ! fie I Mr. Twitter I 

Twitter. I — I — (Aside) If I could only see her knob. (Mak" 
ing signs to Joseph, who is standing behind Julia. Julia turns 
her head. Twitter looks at her chignon. Aside) It's all right, 
it isn't sandy, — besides (shaking the chignon), it doesn't come 
off. (Julia turns again. Twitter runs to door, e.) Barnacles, 
you needn't take yourself out of soak, — I don't want you. 
(Aside, and looking at Julia) She's uncommonly pretty, who- 
ever she is 

Julia. May I take a chair? 

Tujitter. Two if you like, my dear madam. (Aside) She's 
exquisitely pretty ! Leave the room, Joseph. 

Joseph. Please, sir, may I just step out? 

Twitter. Yes, and don't come back for a month. (ExU 
Joseph, c. Twitter i*uns to door, r. again.) Barnacles, the 
longer you keep in soak, the better. (Comes down to Julia.) 

Julia (smiling), Mr, Twitter I I am about to surprise you. 

Twitter. You've given me a very agreeable surprise already, 
ma'am. 

Julia. Look at me. Well, don't you see any likeness ? 

Tioitter. Of course, I do. Who to? 

Julia. Can't you guess? 

Twitter. Yes ; perhaps I might, in time ; but it would be a 
long job. 

Julia. And yet I'm told I'm veiy like him I 

Twitter. So you are, — only you see there are such lots of 
hims! 

Julia (giving letter). Then this letter must explain ! 

Twitter (opening leUer). What^sthis? "Liverpool," "John 
Smith." (Beading again.) Eh I You don't mean to say you're 
Uncle Benjamin's offsprUig? 

Julia. Yes, his only child I I have only lately returned fh)m 
New York, where you know I lost my poor father. 

Twitter, No, I didn't know you had lost him, — oh, yes, of 
course, I'm so delighted you've turned up ! I'd given you up 
as a bad job, — I had, indeed. 

Julia. Indeed, Mr. Twitter I 

Twitter. What do you mean by " Mister Twitter " ? Call m< 
cousin ! cousin Trip-polipus — I mean, Tripmolipus. 

Julia (smiling). Triptolemus? 

Jloitter. That's it, and I'll call you cousin 

Julia. Julia I Julia Maynard. 

Tkxntter. Married, eh? Then I've got another cousin, eh? 

Julia. I am a widow 1 
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TvoiUer. That's a pity! Any offspring? 

Julia. No. 

Tioitter, That's two pities ! But this letter's a month old ! 

Julia, Because when you quitted your old lodgings, you 
didn't leave word where you were gone to 

Twitter, {Aside) No ; I took care of that. 

Julia. But luckily I happened to see the paragraph in the 
newspapers about your " slice of luck," 

Ticitter. Of course, I see, and in the mean time 

Julia. I had found a home with a dear married Mend of 
mine, — they are very poor, but kindness itself. 

Twitter. Any offspring? 

Julia. No. 

Twitter. Well, of course, now you will come and live with 
me? 

Julia. Mr. Twitter 1 

Ticitter. Why not? I pledge you my word and honor you'll 
never have to say " Adone, do." Never. (Julia shakes her 
head.) Then I'll tell you what! you shall bring your friends 
with you. We'll all pig together, I mean, live together, in the 
same cage, like the united happy family. We will, by jingo ! 

Julia. O cousin ! how kind of you ! 

Twitter. Go and fetch 'em at once. Don't stand any absurd 
nonsense, but bring 'em, or I may change my mind, so, (jsing- 
ing) "Take me when I'm in the humor, Paddy will you 
now," &c., &c. Now go along. (Julia hurries out c. ; as Julia 
goes out, Barnacles enters r., and sees her.) 

Barn. A female I ha, ha ! sly dog ! 

Twitter. No such thing ! that's she I 

Barn. She I who? 

Twitter. Cousin Julia I Uncle Benjamin's offspring. 

Barn. Indeed ! you don't say so. 

Ticitter. It's rather rude of you to say, "I don't say so," 
when I do say so. 

Barn. All I know is, that twenty years ago your Uncle Ben- 
jamin's offspring was a boy. 

Twitter. I don't care two-pence what it was twenty years 
ago ! Besides, what if it was ? Look how people alter ! I see 
what you're at, Barnacles ! you're savage because I've found a 
relation; you don't like being cut out; you can't bear going 
back into pickle again 1 I'm sorry for you. 

Barn. Never mind, it can't be helped. 

Twitter. That's right. {Suddenly) I'll tell you what I'll do : 
I'll have my oil of you. I don't use any, but what I want I'll 
buy of you. 

Barn. Well, I think I'll go and take a stroll before dinner. 
I suppose you'll give me a bit of dinner before I go back to 
Peterborough ? 

Ticitter. Yes, and after you've got back, tool There'll al- 
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ways be a knife and fork for yoa here, as long as yon stop 
there ! 

Barn, {going oitt c, stops). It loas a boy. ^Ezit c. 

Twitter, Pooh! a very likely matter I'm going to doubt 
cousin Julia's gender ! Just as if Smith , of Liverpool, mustn't 
know more about the sex of Uncle Benjamin's offspring, than 
Barnacles, of Peterborough. The fact is, he's been so much 
among the pickles, that it's soured his temper. 

Enter Julia, c, followed by Mrs. O'Slash. 

Jtilia. This way, my dear Mary, — don't be frightened. 

Twitter. Of course not. As Cousin Julia says, my dear 
madam, don't be fi'ightened. {^Handing her down,) 

Julia (l.). Cousin, allow me to present to you my dear 
ftiend, Mrs. O'Slash, the kindest, the best 

Mrs, O'S, (c.) O Julia! {Turns round to her, so that Twit- 
ter finds his face close to her chignon, which is unusually large, 
and of a sandy color. Twitter gazes at it, eocamines it with his 
eye-glass, his nose almost touching it, then gives it a slight knock 
with his finger,) Ah ! {Shouting and stammering, falls into chair, 
R. c.) 

Julia ^ 
and > What's the matter? 

Mrs, O'S, ) 

Twitter (rises and gets r.) Nothing, — spasms ! (Aside) It's 
she ! the fair one with the sandy chignon ! 

Mrs. O'S. (c.) Julia has acquainted me with your generous 
offer, — the more generous, being strangers to you. 

Txoitter, {Aside) She doesn't recognize me, — thanks to my 
whiskers that I've shaved off. 

Mrs. 0*S, And we accept it with gratitude 1 

Twitter. Delighted, I'm sure. 

Mrs. 0*S. But I'm afraid we shan't be able to enjoy your 
hospitality more than three months. 

Twitter. What a pity ! {Aside) And Julia knows this sandy- 
knobbed woman, — calls her dear friend ! Can Barnacles be 
right, after all, about Uncle Benjamin's oflfepring's gender? 
And yet, this letter flrom Smith, of Liverpool. {Looking at it,) 
Eh! (7b Julia) This isn't my friend Smith's (of Liverpool) 
handwriting. 

Julia, (l.) No ! he had the gout, and somebody wrote it for 
him. 

Twitter. Oh, oh, — not a bad dodge — (suddenly on seeing 
Julia look surprised) — of Smith's ! How is a man to hold a 
pen, if he's got the gout in his toe ? 

Julia, In his hand. 

Twitter. 1 say, if he's got his toe in his hand ! 

Mrs. O'S. {to Julia) How late my husband is. (To Twit- 
ter) Will you tell me the time ? (Twitter takes out his watch.) 
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Oh I what a little gem of a watch. (Twitter crams it into hia 
pocket again.) 

Julia, (l.) Can we be shown to our apartments, cousin? 

Twitter (JSuddenly^ R.) No ! I mean, I'll just see that every- 
thing's ready, — towels, soap, tooth-brushes, and so on. {Aside) 
ril lock up everything in the house, ftom the attic to the coal- 
cellar, and then I'll find Barnacles. {Aloud) I shan't be long. 
{Goes toward c. ; then seeing that Julia and Mrs. O'Slash are 
talking together, L., he takes several articles off the table and crams 
them into his pockets, then goes to c, stops, then snatches up the 
coal-scuttle, runs out toith it, c.) 

Mrs, 0'6'. Your cousin seems rather eccentric, my dear. 

Julia, (l.) As yet, I know scarcely more of him than you 
do ; but he was so delighted on discovering my relationship to 
him, that I'm sure he's prepared to do anything in the world 
to please me. 

Mrs. 0*S. (l. c.) And you'll use your influence with him in 
my husband's favor ? 

Julia. Of course I will ! 

Mrs. 0*S. Ppor dear fellow! he's always fUU of some new 
invention or other which is to make our fortune, but which, 
hitherto, has only exhausted our little means. 

Julia. And yet, upon his accidentally opening his pocket- 
book, yesterday, I fancied I saw 

Mrs. O'S. Five ten pound notes ; yes, but that is a sacred 
deposit he wouldn't touch for the world I a very singular ad- 
venture, my dear, which I will tell you one day. 

Unter Barnacles and Capt. O'Slash, c, arm in arm. O'Slash 

carries a large empty carpet-bag. 

O'Slash (as he enters). Yes, my dear sir ! mark ray words, — 
one of these days I shall come out with an invention that'll 
astonish all Europe I I've got it here, sir, here I ( Touching his 
forehead and placing carpet-bag on chair at back r. c.) 

Barn, (r.) Yes, I think he has got it there, and pretty strong, 
tool 

O'Slash. (c, to Mrs. O'Slash) Ah! Mary, darling! Mrs. 
Maynard, your most devoted. As for you, sir (to Barnacles), 
much obliged to your agreeable society ; but, as I've arrived at 
my destination 

Barn, (r.) If you come to that, so have I. 

O'Slash, You don't mean that ! Funny enough, Mary, I found 
my friend here in the middle of the street, staring about him 
much after the fashion of a stuck pig. 

Barn. No wonder ! London is so altered. 

O' Slash. So I tucked him under my arm, and 

Julia (seeing Twitter enter c.) Oh ! here comes my cousin. 

Ticitter (as he enters) . I can't see Barnacles anywhere ! (See- 
ing him, R.) Oh, there he is ! (Hurries down to Barnacles.) 

O'Slash (coming behind Twitter and laying his hand on his 
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sTioulder), Delighted to make your acqnalDtance, Mr. Twitter. 
(TwmER suddenly drops into Babnacles' arms,) 

All, What's the matter? 

Ticitter, N — othing ! spasms I (^Aside) It's the ruflaan with 
the brogue. 

(y Slash, (c.) Your delicious cousin has told me all. Give 
me your hand, sir. (^Seizing and shaking Twitter's hand.y 
You're a trump, sir I 

Twitter, {Faintly, R.) Yes I I am. 

OSla^h. I don't mind telling you, — in all probability, sir, 
you've saved me from being locked up. 

Twitter, I'm very sorry for it ; no, I mean 

0* Slash, And then there'd have been an end of all my clever- 
plans and contrivances. 

Twitter, (Aside) Yes ; for seven or ten years, at least. 

JEnter Joseph, c. 

Joseph, Please, sir, here's a man just brought a couple of big^ 
trunks, and half a dozen hampers. 

C Slash. All right, — they're mine I They won't break your 
back, young man, — there's nothing in 'em. 

Twitter, (Aside) Of course, — he means to fill *em here ! 

Joseph. Which room for the gentleman, sir, — next to yours ? 

Twitter, No ; as far ftom it as possible I 

O' Slash (shaking Twitter's hand), Good-by, Twitter, I 
like you! I like you much! (Exit Joseph and O'Slash, c. 
Julia and Mrs. O'Slash, r. Twitter watches them off. He 
suddenly rushes to Barnacles, and drags him forward,) 

Twitter, Pown on your knees 1 

Barn. Holloa! 

Twitter. Down on your knees, I say. (Forcing him on his 
knees.) Now, swear! 

Barn. Damn it ! 

Twitter, I don't mean that I Swear that you'll never leave 
me, that you'll eat with me, drink with me, sleep on a chair by 
my bedside, live with me, die with me. Why don't you swear? 

Barn, But I say 

Tioitter, That'll do, — now get up. Why don't you get up ? 
(Pulls him up violently.) Bless you ! (Embraces him.) Now 
run to the first station, and take a couple of first-class tickets. 

Barn. Where to ? 

Tioitter, Yes, that'll do ! Why don't you run? (pushing Bar- 
nacles up to c) And make haste back. Why don't you make 
haste back? (Pushes him out at c.) Yes, I'll give 'em all the 
slip, — that's my only chance. (Turns to Ja., and finds himself 
face to face with O'Slash, who has come in at c.) 

0* Slash, Very comfortable quarters, indeed. Twitter ! The 
fhmiture must have cost you a deal of money. Twitter ! 

Twitter (getting round to L.) It isn't mine, — I've only hired 
it! 
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(ySlcuh. That's a mighty fine diamcMid yoaVe got <m your 
finger, Twitter ! 

Twitter (quickly). Paste, my dear sir. I gave two and nine- 
pence for it ! 

(y Slash. Now sit down (Twitter sits l.), and listen to me, 
for it's only right you should know what sort of man yoa've 
got in your house. 

Twitter. (Asule) He*s going to confess ! (^Alovd) Well, if it 
will be a relief to you to unbutton, — I mean, unbosom your- 
self. 

(/Slash (standing c. by his side). Twitter, I*m not an ordi- 
nary man ! 

I'witter. Quite the reverse, — you're remarkably good-look- 
ing. {Aside) There's no harm in flattering the ruffian! 

O' Slash. I'm a man of genius, sir, in every way; but, unfor- 
tunately, I've never had a fair trial. 

Twitter. (Aside) That's what they all say ! 

ty Slash. In short, sir, my life has been one of grand intellec- 
tual conceptions, sir, that ought to have immortalized me! 
Here's my last invention, sir, and a really beautiful thing it is. 
Look here. ( Taking a piece of wood out of his pocket.) " Only a 
piece of wood," you'll say; what do you say now? (Along 
pipce of steel suddenly shoots out of the wood under Tiwttkb's 
noso.) 

Tmtter (shouting and jumping up). Barnacles ! 

0' Slash (pushes him down again). Sit down with you, you 
can SCO it without your barnacles. Now with this simple con- 
trivance, I'll back myself to pick every lock you've got in the 
house ! (Sees writing desk on table, l.) Here, hand over that 
desk. 

Tv'ittcr. Really, I 

(/Slash. Never mind. (Buns and gets desk from table l., 
talrs it to L. of table r. c, Twitter gets at back of table.) 
Locked ? that's all right, now look here. Twitter, — you can't 
find your key ; say you've lost or mislaid it, what's to be done? 
break open your desk? Devil a bit, keep your eye on me. (In- 
scrfi/Kj fJta instritmPMt into the lock of desk.) Click, there, the 
tliinir's done, (llirowing open the desk.) Beautiful, isn't it. 

Tn-ittcr (shutting dtsk quickly, and faintly) . Exquisite! 

(/Slash (looking about him). Is there anything else I cau 
operate upon? (Suddenly) Of course, let's have up the plate 
chest ! 

Twitter (impetuously). I haven't got any, all my silver is 
pewter! 

(/Slash. The fact is. Twitter, my stumbling-block through 
life has been the want of tin ! 

Twitter. (Aside) It certainly can't have been the want of 
brass ! 

0' Slash. But now I've found you, my mind's at rest ! And 
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now, I think 111 just take a stroll over the premises. (^Goes to 
fireplace r.) 

Twitter, {Following him ^- aside) I won't lose sight of him 
for a moment. {Aloud) I'll go with you. 

O* Slash, Don't trouble yourself! 

Twitter, I couldn't think of letting you go alone, — I couldn't 
indeed ! 

O* Slash, Very well. {Takes carpet-bag from chair ^ r. c.) 

Twitter (suddenly). Allow me! {Taking hold of bag,) 

C Slash, No, no ! 

Twitter. I insist upon it 1 ( Taking possession of the carpet-bag' 
— watching his opportunity ^ thrusts his hand into bag and feels 
about it. O'Slash goes up to c. Twitter sticking quite close to 
him.) 

O'Slash, I've forgot my hat ! {Hurries down again to table — 
Twitter still at his eibow.) Where the devil are my gloves now? 
{Turning the things over on table^ r. c^ — Twitter clasps writing- 
desk,) I'm only looking for my gloves — oh, bother, never mind. 
{Hurries out c. — Twitter /oWoiwti^' close on his heels.) 

Enter Julia and Mrs. O'Slash, r. door, 

Julia {as they enter). But you are quite mistaken, my dear 
Mary, I have no wish, no intention of marrying again. 

Mrs, CS, (R.) Nonsense! you've mourned the late lamented 
for two years, which, by your own confession, is twice as long 
as he deserved. 

Julia, (c.) Our marriage was certainly not a happy one. 

Mrs. 0*S. Then the more reason for your making up for lost 
time ! I happen to know a charming young fellow, a country- 
man of ours, who, I'm sure, will make you the best husband in 
the world. 

Julia. Yes I they're all the best husbands in the world till 
you marry them I 

Mrs. 0*S, All he requires in a wife is youth, beauty, and a 
sufficient marriage settlement ; you already possess the two first 
requisites, your cousin will provide the other. 

Julia. No, no. 

Mrs. OS. My dear creature, what's the use of having a rich 
relation if you don't make use of him? Now go along. {PusJiea 
her over to r.) And leave it all to me 

Julia, But ^— 

Mrs, O'S. Will you do as I require you? 

lUxU Julia^ B. 

Enter Twittbr, c. 

Twitter, I've left him smoking his pipe in the garden ; there*s 
nothing for him to take there but mustard and cress, and that 
hasn't come up 1 I'm in a nice fix, I am t Bounded on the north 
by an inventor of patent picklocks, on the east by his sandy- 
knobbed accomplice, on the west by a counterfeit cousin, and 

2 
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that brute Barnacles out of the way, by Jove ! If the ruffian had 
only known there was a secret drawer in this desk full of bank- 
notes. I'll make sure of them at any rate. (Takes desk off table, 
and puts it on chair, c, ajid opening desk.) 

Mrs. O'S. (coming down l.) Mr. Twitter. (Twitter shuts 
doien desky and sits on it.) May I request a few minutes* conver- 
sation ? 

Ticitter. Of course ! 

Mrs. O'S. Will you allow me to come to the point at once? 

Ttcitter. That entirely depends an what sort of a point it is ! 

Mrs. O'S. Have you ever loved, Mr. Twitter? 

Twitter (still seated on desk.) I loved my mother! 

Mrs. 0\S. (l.) Pshaw ! (Aside) 1 must exaggerate a little 
for Julia's sake ! (Aloud) I mean that intense passion that 
captivates, enslaves, enthralls! O Mr. Twitter! 

Twitter. (Aside) 1 wonder what she's O Twittering me 
for? 

3Irs. 0\S. Tell me. If you knew that a woman loved with all 
the intensity of her nature, but that there was an obstacle to 
her happiness, would you hesitate to remove that obstacle ? 

Tvitter. Obstacle ? 

Mrs. O'S. In a word (Seizes his hand, and pulls him off desk. 
He rushes back and sits on it), there is a woman whose happi- 
ness, nay, perhaps, whose very life is now in your hands. O 
Mr. Twitter! 

TcnUer. (Rising, and carrying the desk at his back — Aside) I 
do believe the dreadftil creature is making love to rae. Good- 
ness, gracious ! can I unconsciously have fascinated this sandy- 
knobbed female? (During speech, has gone round point of table, 
and got to the back ; places desk before him, and leans on it over 
table at back.) 

3Irs. O'S. (Xing to r.) Why don't you answer? 

Ttcitter. (Aside) This is another trap! and no doubt her 
atrocious pal is behind one of the doors at this moment, with 
both his ears stuck in the keyhole ! 

3Irs.O'S. (r.) You must guess what I mean ? 

Ticitter. I do! but you don't get over me, you shocking 
woman you ! 

3Irs. O'S. (advancing on him). Mr. Twitter! 

Ticitter (still behind table). Don't come near me! you 
naui^hty, naughty thing! Who do you take rae for ma'am? 
(Spf;akinf/ very loud and towards doors r., and L., alternately.) Do 
yon suppose I'm the man to trample the sacred laws of hospi- 
tality under foot, by wounding your liusband, your excellent 
husband, in the tenderest part? I mean point! No, never! by 
the living jingo! 

3Irs. O'S. Ha ! ha ! ha ! what are you talking about, I haven't 
said a word to my husband about it; why should I? It's no 
business of his. 
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TioUter. {Aside) Well, that's about the coolest thing I ever 
heard. 

Mrs. (ys. (r.) The fact is, she wouldn't like to marry with- 
out your consent. 

Twitter, She? Who? 

Mrs. 0*S. Julia ! she thinks you would object to her taking 
a husband. 

Twitter. Object ! On the contrary, she's welcome to take 
any quantity of husbands she thinks proper! I'll give her 
away at once I Where's the happy man I Produce the happy 
man! 

3Irs. OS. Ha, ha! Of course you'll provide the trousseau? 

Txcitter. Of course. {AMe) What does she mean by a 
trossoo ? 

Mrs. O'S. And you'll see that it's done well. 

Twitter. (Aside) Done well ! evidently something to eat. 

3Irs. O'S. (r.) And now, how much shall we say for the 
marriage portion ? — five thousand? — down of course ! 

Twitter {still behind the table). Oh, down of course ! 

Mrs. O'S, You couldn't say less. 

Twitter. I beg your pardon, I could. 

Mrs. Q*iS, But you wouldn't give less to your uncle's daughter? 

7'witter. {Aside) Especially when that daughter happens to 
have been a boy I 

Mrs. O'S. Then that's settled. Julia will be so delighted. 
Oh, you're a very jewel of a cousin. [Exit r. 

Twitter (l. o/ table^. This is a settler! There's only one 
chance for me, to give them all the slip. I'll pack up at once, 
and pack off as soon as I am packed up ! I'll leave London this 
very hour ; I'll bid adieu to the white cliffs of old England for- 
ever, and bury myself down at Peterborough for the rest of 
my life. {Goes toward l., runs back, takes up desk, and hurries 
out L.) 

Enter O'Slash, hurriedly, c. 

O Slash, By the powers ! I couldn't be mistaken ! I hap- 
pened to look over Twitter's garden wall just now, and there 
was my old friend Sharp, the bailiff, leaning up against the lamp- 
post opposite, and what's more, I'm afraid he saw me ; he only 
wants twenty pounds of me, but that happens to be the exact 
sum I haven't got about me. What the devil's to be done ? {En- 
ter Barnacles, c, reading newspaper.) Ah ! here's Twitter's old 
friend ; he has a comfortable look about him ; in fact he gives 
me the idea of a man with a twenty-pound note to spare. 
{Goes to Barnacles and brings him down stage,) I'm a man of 
few words ! You haven't such a thing about you as a twenty- 
pound note ? 

Bam, (l.) You never said a truer thing in your life. I 
haven't! But there's Twitter! why not ask Twitter? 
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(y Slash, (r. c.) After his handsome behavior to me? No, 
I couldn't, I really couldn't. 

JEhUer Twitter, l., his travelling-cap on, and he carries a portman' 
teau in one hand, a carpet-bag and hat-box in the other, an tim- 
hrella under his arm. 

Twitter. Now if I can only manage to {Ching towards c. 

on tiptoe, stops on seeing O'Slash and Barnacles.) 

Barn, (fo O'Slash). Nonsense! Twitter's your man. (Twrr- 
TER listens.) 

O'Slash. (r. c.) But I really don't like it ; it goes against me 
to do it ! 

Barn. (l. c.) Pshaw ! it won't hurt him I it isn't as if you 
were going to stick it intO'him very deep, ha! ha! 

O'Slash. That's true! I only want to bleed him a little! 
(Here Twitter, who has overheard, falls into chair at back, l., 
letting fall portmanteau, carpet-bag, etc.) 

Barn, (going up c.) Then I'll try and find him ; by the by, 
would you like me to be present ? 

O'Slash (going up with him). No! I'd rather do the business 
alone. [Both exit c. to r. 

( TXoitter rises, and takes up luggage, and is going off, c. — 
O'Slash returns and meets him.) 

O Slash . One moment, if you please, Mr. Twitter, — this way, 
Mr. Twitter ! allow me, Mr. Twitter. (Hands him down stage.) 
Now sit down, Mr. Twitter. 

Twitter, (l.) I am sorry that a most important engage- 
ment 

O'Slash (txoisting him over to chair, c). Sit down. (Goes up to 
bacA% R. c. for a chair, and sees pistol-case open on table, r. c, at 
back.) What's here? pistols! (Takes one, and puts it in his 
pocket and brings down chair and sits on it, l. of c, by Twitter.) 
Now Twitter ! after a deal of consideration I think I've at last 
got my coiircage up to the sticking-point. (Twitter jumps up in 
a fright.) Sit down! (Pushes Twitter down in his chair again.) 
When a man has got an unpleasant job before him the sooner 
he sets about it the better ! Don't you think so, Twitter? 

Tioitter. I (Looking at his watch.) I had no idea it was 

so late. (Jumping up.) 

O'Slash. (Sit down, same game.) When a poor devil like me, 
with lots of brains, but no money, sees a fellow like you with 
lots of money, but no brains, no wonder he feels tempted to 
commit a desperate act. ( Taking otit pistol from his pocket and 
cocking it.) 

Twitter (jumping up). Help! murder! 

O'Slash. Sit down. (Same play as before.) VmsLware, Twitter, 
it's poor return for your kindness to make your roof the scene 
of a domestic tragedy ; but what is life after all ? What does it 
matter whether you pop off the hooks to-day or to-morrow? And 
there's such a beautiful simplicity about it I A gentle pressure 
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on the trigger of this pistol, and your goose is cooked. Of 
course, I'm only putting the thing in a philosophical point of 
view I 

2\(jitter. Oh ! that's all, is it ? (Assuming a tone of swagger and 
forcing a loudlaugh.) Ha! ha! ha! still, my dear sir, although 
we all have a goose given us when we come into the world, — 
of course I'm putting it in a philosophical point of view, — still 
it wouldn't do for us to be cooking one another's gooses when- 
ever we thought proper. 

O* Slash, Pshaw ! a mere vulgar prejudice, sir ! 

Twitter. (Aside) He calls murder a vulgar prejudice I 

(y Slash. Then you mean to say you'll sit quietly there and 
see me do it ! (Flourishing pistol.) 

Twitter (plaintively). How can I help sitting here, if you won't 
let me get up ! 

O' Slash. Fie, fie. Twitter ! when with a few paltry pounds 
you might save a precious life ; but if you will drive me to de- 
spair (Gesticulating very violently with the pistol.) 

Twitter. But I won't ! You're talking damned nonsense. How 
much do you want ? What's your figure ? 

O* Slash. I'm really ashamed 

Twitter. Don't apologize ! I don't care how you raise your 
price, as long as you lower your muzzle, (Knocking down the 
muzzle of the pistol which O' Slash is holding towards him.) 

O' Slash. As I said before, you're a trump ! 

Twitter. 1 am ! but lower your muzzle. (Knocking down miiZ" 
zle of pistol again.) 

O' Slash. And if you could conveniently spare me a twenty- 
pound note 

Twitter. Is that all? No, I don't mean that; here you are. 
( Takes a note out of his pocket.) But first lower your muzzle. 
(Knocking down muzzle again.) Here's the money. (Gives it.) 

O' Slash (smiling). And here's your pistol. (Gives it,) 

Twitter. Mine ? (Rising, and aside) So it is, then it isn't 
loaded ! and he couldn't have cooked my goose after all ! Oh ! 
if I had only known it before, I'd have snapped my fingers at 
his muzzle. 

Enter Julul and Mrs. O'Slash, r. 

Oh, lor ! here's the rest of the gang ! (X '« to l.) 

O* Slash. Mary, my dear, oblige me by instantly blessing that 
man till I tell you to stop ! (Pointing to Twitter, they embrace 
him, to his great terror.) And now you have blessed him, promise 
to remind me in two or three years* time that I owe him twenty 
pounds. (Taking out pocket-book and opening it, about to deposit 
note in it.) 

Mrs. 0*S. (l.) O generous man ! but for you my husband 
would have been arrested for debt. 

Twitter, (r. c.) Debt ! a very likely matter, with a handiU 
2* 
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of bank-notes In his pocket-book, (i^ii^fi^ to 0'8LAflH*s pocket 
book.) 

(/Slash, (l. c.) Hark'ee, Twitter I poor as I am, I*d starve 
sooner than toach a forthlug that doesnt belong to me I 

7\oiUer. (Aside) He toached ray twenty pounds fast enoogh I 

€^ Slash. I'm keeping this money till I've fonnd the rightftil 
owner. About a fortnight ago I was expecting a loan of fifty 
ponnds Arom a ftiend by a messenger ; my wifs had been look- 
ing out for him up and down Long Acre — <- 
^TwiUer. Eh I what's tliis — Long Acre ? 

Q Slash. Yes I well, an individual suddenly presents himself, 
I think it's the messenger. '' Have you got it? " says I. *' Yes," 
says he, and puts a great big ball of hair in my hand. '' I mean 
the fifty pounds," says I ; *< hand it over," says I, and he does 1 
The man must have been an idiot, sir ! a wretched, contemptible 
idiot ! Don't you think so ? 

TwiUer. Yes ; I'm gradually coming to that opinion. 

(/Slash. No doubt the poor simpleton thought it was a con- 
spiracy to rob him. 

TPwiUer. Yes; I didi Imean, ^ didt 

O* Slash. Eh ? then you know the idiotic creature ? 

IhjoiUer. Well, I (Seeing Babkaclbs enter c. — €iside to 

O'Slash) That's he I hush I give me the notes. ( Taking pocket- 
book from O'Slash, beckons to Barnacles, who comes down l. c.) 
Barnacles, there's your fifty pounds. (Babkaclbs, about to 
speak.) Hush! 

O* Slash. ( To Barnacles) Ha, ha I I can't help laughing. 

Tioitter. No more can I, ha, ha I (Aside to Barnacles) Laugh ! 

Barnacles (l. c, forces a stupid laugh). Hal 

O'Slash. (u. c.) So you thought the whole affair was a trap, 
did you ? ha, ha I 

Twitter. Yes, you thought it was a trap, didn't you? ha, ha I 
(To Barnacles, who is about to speak) Hush ! 

Mrs. 0*S. (l.) And that / was an accomplice, — fie, fie, Mr. 
Barnacles I 

Twitter. Fie, fie, Barnacles ! (Aside to him) Hush 1 

Barti. (l. c.) Oh, confound it I I don't want the money I 

Tioitter (giving money to O'Slash). In other words, he begs 
you'll accept it. 

O'Slash. (Xing to l. c.) Generous being 1 (Grasping and shak- 
ing Barnacles' hand.) 

Mrs. O'S. (shaking Barnacles' other hand.) Noble-minded 
man! 

Barn. (Xing to R.) Well, but once for all, I 

Tioitter. (Aside to him) Hush ! 

^nter Joseph, c, icith a lettei, and carrying an Inverness cape. 

Joseph. A letter, sir, just come. (Aside) Out of the pocket of 
the Inverness cape I 

Twitter, (c.) Eh 1 another epistle from Smith of Liverpool. 
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Joseph. Please, sir, may I go out? 

Twitter. Whereto? 

Joseph. To a christening, sir ! 

Twitter, Go to the (£'xrtJ08EPH,c.) What's this I "Uncle 

Benjamin — married again — left a daughter, Julia, since mar- 
ried." (To JuLLA.) Then you are uncle Benjamin's offspring 
after all ? 

Julia, (r. c.) Did you ever doubt it, cousin ? 

Twitter. Never I only Barnacles would have it you were a 
boy. ( To Barnacles, r.) A pretty mess you've made of it I 
{To O'Slash) You shall stop here till I've had enough of you, 
I mean till you've had enough of wie, and what's more, I place 
every lock in the house at your disposal ; so pick away to your 
heart's content. As foy you, cousin, I'll give you a wedding 
portion, and you* shall marry the man of your heart. 

Julia, (r. c.)" But I haven't got a man of my heart I 

Twitter, Haven't you? Then let me be the man of your heart.* 

Julia. O cousin ! 

Twitter. I don't want to hurry you ; of course you must have 
ample time to consider, so I'll give you five minutes ; and, in 
the meantime, I'll venture to assure our friends here present, 
that if our efforts to amuse them have been successful, that will 
indeed be a Slice op Luck I 

Barnacles. Julia. Twitter. Mrs. 0*S. Capt. O'S. 
B. Curtain. l. 
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